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INSTRUMENT CP I 


THE TABULAR VIEW 


T he author of “ Science and the Fine Arts ” (page 339), 
Ralph G. Hudson, ’07, is Professor of Electrical 
Engineering at the Institute and is in charge of the 
Course in General Science and General Engineering. He 
is the author of five books in the technical field and for 
many years has been chairman of the Committee on 
(iraduation Exercises and Senior Week at Technology. 
C, Professor Hudson, prompted by the conundrums 
submitted by Review readers and published in the last 
issue of The Review, has submitted the following 
problem: 

Each dash in the following sentence represents a letter; 
each group of dashes contains all the letters of the preceding 
group plus one new letter; the sequence of the letters need 
not be the same. The problem, of course, is to supply the 
missing words. 

- DO NOT LIKE-SAID THE MAN WITH THE BLACK 

-. THE-WE HAVE WITNESSED IS IMPRESSIVE 

BUT WHEN YOU-A MAN YOU-A 

-POWER OF INVESTIGATION. THERE IS BOU.ND 

TO BE A-AGAINST-W'HEN 

THE-OF THIS IS REALIZED. IF THE 

PRACTICE SHOULD PROVE TO BE AN- 

OTHER-MIGHT FOLLOW. 


GUARANTEED RESEARCH 


• A definite price for successful 
results. There is no charge unless 
your requirements are met. 

• Mechanical and Electrical 

Engineering » ' Developments, 

models, production and testing. 


CALIBRON PRODUCTS, INC 


West Orange, New Jersey 


S INCE leaving M.I.T. in 1925 Malcolm G. Davis 
has been engaged in various types of work in the 
utility industry. Several years of this period were spent 
in California, first with one of the large electric utility 
systems and later as a member of the technical staff of 
the C'alifornia Railroad Commission. Sub.sequently he 
has been engaged in rate work in the East as director of 
rates for one of the larger utility systems. As a member of 
the firm. Public Utility Consultants, in Pittsburgh, he 
has devoted a portion of his time to general consulting 
w'ork in the field of public utility economics, rates, and 
sales development. €I Philip M. Morse, who reviews 
Mr. Gray’s book in the Trend of Affairs section, is Asso¬ 
ciate Professor in the Department of Physics at M.I.T. 
Last month he contributed the article on metallurgy en¬ 
titled, “Wolf’s Clothing,’’ and in the February issue, a 
paper on the neutron. <[ Other contributors to the 
Trend of Affairs section include Frederick G. Fassett, 
.Ir., Assistant Professor of English at the Institute, and 
members of The Review Staff. 


Indicates 

Relative 

}iiunidity 


The Cambridge Moisture Tniiica- V 

tor is a rugged shop instrument Ij I 

for indicating the moisture con- S I 

tent of hygroscopic materials. W i 

There are two types . , . the I I 

Hand Model for surface indica- 
tions and the Bayonet Model for 
thrusting into stacked materials 
for sub-surface readings. 

These instruments indicate ac- 
curately and quickly the relative 
humidity of paper, dry mats, 
baled cotton, wool, tobacco, 
etc. The scale calibrated in 
percent relative humidity or di- 
rectly in percent water for any 
particular material. 

OTHKK CAMItltllX'.K PRODUCTS 
Moisture Indirators and Kei-orders Physical Teslinft Instruments 
Surface Pyrometers Laboratory Insts. for A.C. & D.C 

(.Faivanometers KngineerinK Instruments 

Gas Analysis l'>|uipment Physiological Instruments 

and other Mechanical and Klectrical Instruments 


4S the fourth member of the Cover Club we present 
WiLLi.vM E. Davidson, graduate in civil engineer¬ 
ing from Rensselaer in 1934, now working as timekeeper 
for the American Bridge Company on the San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. The photograjih on the 
cover of this issue w'as taken from a catw’alk looking 
down through the X bracing of one of the bridge towers. 
In the water, far below, may be seen the ferries which 
operate in the Bay. Several readers have requested 
reprints of the reading li.st in the March Review.L^nfor- 
tunately it was not reprinted, but if there is sufficient 
interest, future lists will be reprinted. 


Send for 
Bulletin T 


CAMBRIDGE 


3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
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MAIL RETURNS 


HOW KINNEY VACUUM PUMPS 
HELP "THE OTHER FELLOW" 

"Wise is he who profits from another's experiences." 


Exhausting mile long pipe for 
light velocity experiment— 

A 14 X 9 Kinney DVD Vacuum 
Pump was used to exhaust the 36" 
diameter — one mile long — pipe 
used in the 1930 Michelson tests to 
measure the velocity of light. 

With 40,000 cu. ft. to exhaust, the 
Kinney pump obtained and main¬ 
tained an absolute pressure of 1.5 
m.m. for four consecutive months — 
the pump operated continuously for 
that time! 

Lower absolute pressures than 
other pumps produce — plus volumetric efficiencies several 
times as high — have led to the selection of Kinney Vacuum 
Pumps for many production and experimental jobs. 

Bulletin 12 will be of interest to all who work with vacuums 
— write for your copy and explain your operating conditions. 



Kinoey Vacuum Pump 
and Separator 


★KINNEY^ 

M A U F AC T l III X « COMPAQ Y 

\V»NliinKl4>n ■ BoMion, Miinn. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 

30 Church Street 1202 Bucklagham Bldg. 710 Santa Fe Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 

723 Commercial Trust Bldg. 1333 Santa Fe Avenue 



iHiveirii* WIri*s aiiiil 

irith KLIBBFII. AKUKKTOS or 
VAIt.M.SII « AMBKIC lx\'SLLr\T10A 

Heater Cord Telephone Wire® Ga® Tube Sign Wire 

Railway Signal W'ire® Katlery Charging Cable® 

Hard Service Portable Cable 
Flameproof ^'ire® and Cable® 

Wire® with Heat Resisting Insulation 
Lamp Cord® and Reinforced Cords 

Varnish Cambric Insulated Wire® 
Electric V^'elding Machine Cable 

High Voltage Wires and Cables 
Elevator .Annunciator Cable Elevator Operating Cable 

Elenttor Lighting Cable 

Switchboard Cable .\rmored Wire® Stove Wire 

Autotnol>ile Ignition, Lighting and Starting Cable® 

Boston Insclateh Vi ire & Cable Company 
Boston, IMassarhusetts, L.S.A. 
boston insulated wire & CABLE CO., LTD. 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


Unity 

From R. E. Dimock, ’04: 

Recently ray wife read in The Review “Soliloquy in a Laboratory,” 
and remarked, “ What a fine bit of poetry to be published in a maga¬ 
zine devoted to science.” The reply was; “Would you expect The Re¬ 
view to publish anything other than fine material.’” 

“But,” she said, “this is an unusual bit of poetry.” 

“.\ud,” I replied, “The Review is an unusual magazine.” 

Answered —^ “ I agree it must be so.” 

For once The Review created harmonious unity. 

Sydney, Nova Scotia 

Unbelievable Odds 

From H. B. Richmond, ’14: 

I assume that the large number of names that have been associated 
with the development of photographs by telephone, a subject covered 
admirably in the April issue of The Technology Review, prevented 
you from making any direct reference to any particular person. I 
think, however, that somewhere appropriate mention should be made 
of Austin G. Cooley, ’24 (see page five of the March, 1930, is.sue of 
Electronics). 

The reason for mentioning Cooley is that he workeii against almost 
unbelievable odds and did not have placed at his disposal the elaborate 
facilities of Bell Laboratories. This latest development of low-cost 
wire transmission by the New York Times subsidiary is the work of 
Cooley. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Nature of the Capitalist Crisis 

A reader of The Review, inspired by Dr. Dewey’s article, 
“No Economist Can Be Indifferent,” in the March issue, 
writes: “I have been trying for some time to get arguments 
against [John] Strachey, but have had small success, and am 
writing in hope that you know of a few gootl pieces that specif¬ 
ically refute the arguments that he puts forth.” 

The Review referred this request to B. A. Thresher, Assist¬ 
ant Professor in the Institute’s Department of Economics and 
Social Science, and he writes: 

I do not know of any refutation which is directed specifically at 
Strachey’s “The Nature of the Capitalist Crisis.” 1 think, however, 
that the relevant material might be roughly divided into three parts: 

(1) General criticism of the whole Marxian position, for which I 
think M. M. Bober’s “Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History” is very 
useful, as well as Harold J. Laski’s book on “Communism.” 

(2) The Marxian theory of commercial crises, which is Strachey’s 
particular concern. This of course opens up the entire huge area of 
business cycle theory, to which the best introduction on a scientific 
plane remains Wesley C. Mitchell’s “Business Cycles: The Problem 
and Its Setting.” 

(3) The large literature on the feasibility and desirability of eco¬ 
nomic planning, which of course is implied in any kind of communist 
program. Here again the range is enormous, but I might mention 
three books of which I wrote a brief comparative review which ap¬ 
peared in Mechanical Engineering for February, 1936. These are Har¬ 
old Loeb’s “The Chart of Plenty Barbara Wootton’s “Plan, or No 
Plan”; and Walter Lippmann’s “The Method of Freedom.” These 
three books are not all equally valuable, but I selected them for joint 
review because I think they illustrate very nicely the contrasting 
points of view from which the subject may be approached. 

Miscellaneous 

On page 284 of its April issue. The Review published a pic¬ 
ture of Technology’s champion 1887 tug-of-war team and 
asked if anyone could identify the stalwarts. Reponses, prompt 
and in complete agreement, were received from several readers 
including George C. Wales, ’89, the noted artist, and R. G. 
Luther of the What Cheer Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
and Hope Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 
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Where weight and expense are partners 


It is estimated that reducing the empty weight of a 
railroad car one ton means an annual operating 
saving of $17.97 per car. The high weight-strength 
ratio of the “Moly" steels used in car construction 
permits an average reduction of 4.5 tons per car. 
Result: $89.85 aimual savings per car. 

That is vitally important itself. But — Moly steels 
are also exceptionally well fitted to withstand the 
terrific manhandling, abuse and corrosion that is the 
ordinary lot of rolling stock. Lower operating costs 
plus longer service permit greater profits. 


Your steel problems may be—probably are—"differ¬ 
ent." They may involve creep strength or fatigue 
strength, or temper brittleness, or just plain fabricat¬ 
ing economy. Whatever they are, it will pay you to 
investigate Molybdenum. 

The wide experience of the engineers in our ex¬ 
perimental laboratories is at your disposal. Our 
technical book, "Molybdenum." and our news-sheet, 
"The Moly Matrix," will gladly be sent you on request. 
Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City. 


Visit the Climax exhibit in 
booth 116 at the Foundry 
and Allied Industries Expo¬ 
sition in Detroit, May 4-9. 
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Infrared 

In the foreground, the Schuylkill River; beyond, 
Philadelphia’s great Art Museum. The eerie quality 
of the picture is the result of exposing ivith infra¬ 
red light ivhich the eye never sees. From a photo¬ 
graph by Lewis P. Tabor, ’22 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Specks of Dust 

W IIEN a particle of soil from a Kansan wheat field 
whirls into the air on the wings of a dust storm 
it joins a motley host of microscopic fragments, 
a world fellowship of dust that fills the atmosphere and 
roves w'ith the winds for thousands of miles. Dust specks 
know no class distinction, for theirs is a community 
which draws its incalculable multitude from the earth 
and from interplanetary space in the timeless process of 
comminution. As civilization advances and the industry 
of man adds new' forms or hastens the natural process 
of attrition, the world of dust becomes a problem of 
great scientific concern to w'hich more attention is now 
being devoted than ever before. 

A great deal of the dust of the atmosphere is com¬ 
posed of the earth’s soil and vast quantities of particles 
from the smoke of cities. It is estimated that London 
alone gives up 7,000,000 tons of smoke a day, thus 
releasing at least 400 tons of soot particles, a somber 
legion of fragments that reduces London’s share of 
summer daylight by one sixth. A study by the United 
States Public Health Service of the effects of smoke in 
reducing light in New York in January, lO'JT, show'ed 
an average loss of daylight on sunny days of approxi¬ 
mately 42% at eight o’clock in the morning. The loss 
at the same hour in June w'as approximately 33%, while 
at noon it was but six per cent. Therefore, smoke abate¬ 
ment, one of the goals of public health engineers for 
many years, is of paramount importance. 

That the number of dust particles in the air varies 
greatly is indicated by observations at various locations 
and levels. For example, a cubic foot of air on a New 
York street has been found to contain 118,000 jiarticles, 
while at the tentli floor of the Woolw'orth building a 
count of only 72,000 was obtained; at the .58th .story the 


count dropped to 23,000 particles. The imjuisitiv'e nose 
that ventures into an iron grinding room, however, 
encounters from 14,800,000 to 48,700,0(K) dust particles 
per cubic foot. A New York subway platform has given 
counts ranging from 1,130,000 to 2,320,000 particles, 
w'hile a cubic foot of business-office air may contain 
from 128,000 to 172,000 dust motes. 

Analysis of a du.st cloth in a New' England household 
might at various times of the year show a strange com¬ 
pany of tiny particles. It w'ould not be surprising to find 
a few lonely specks w'hipped from a Texan garden by a 
dust storm, .smoke particles from a forest fire in northern 
Canada, volcanic dust from a Pacific i.sland, industrial 
fragments from factories for miles around, .salt particles 
snatched from the spindrift of the sea by the east wind, 
and possibly some star dust. There would likely be 
representatives from the plant and animal kingdom, 
including scales, seeds, spores, bacteria, plant cells, 
algse, rotifers, microscopic fragments of hair, feathers, 
tissue, and fibers. The mineral world might have as its 
representatives silica, aluminum silicate, calcium car¬ 
bonate, calcium phosphate, magnesia, iron oxide, sodium 
chloride, and many others. 

Dust apparently exists at great heights above the 
earth’s surface, for samples of air collected by the In¬ 
stitute’s meteorological observ'ation airplane at an alti¬ 
tude of 20,000 feet held many interesting specimens. 
This study of the distribution of dust and bacteria in the 
atmosphere is continuing under the direction of Pro¬ 
fessor Bernard E. Proctor, ’23, of the Department of 
Biology and Public Health. Some investigators believe 
the air is sterile many miles above the earth. 

It must not be concluded that all the inhabitants of 
the w'orld of dust are malevolent. Some dust is highly 
desirable, for these infinitesimal particles are the nucleuses 
upon which water vapor conden.ses to form rain and 

(3.S1) 
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Lewis P. Tabor, 'it 

Guiding a telescope during the making of a spectrogram on a tvinter"'s evening at Gusta~ 
vus Hynne Cook's Roslyn House Observatory outside Philadelphia 


cloutls. Through their influence as bearers of raindrops 
and fog particles, dust specks control humidity and 
temperature to a remarkable degree. So thank the <lust 
when clouds form and mask the face of the burning sun 
on an August day. 

To the casual observer du.st is just dust, but to the 
scientist there are any number of du.st cla.ssifications, 
some of which raise humble specks to positions of great 
importance. For the sake of simplicity let us consider 
atmospheric dust as the common variety that mars the 
poli.sh of the piano. Under ordinary conditions this dust 
group is simply a household nui.sance, perhaps a bit 
irritating to the nose and eyes, though not particularly 
dangerous. .\dd a few jiarticles from the dried sputum 
of a person suffering from a communicable disease and 
the potentialities are ipiite different. The du.st then 
Ijecomes host to germs and if enough of the right kinds 
are present, there is danger of contagion. 

Medical research in recent years indicates that at¬ 
mospheric dust under ordinary conditions is not so 
dangerous to health as was once believe*!. Dr. Samuel 
C. I’rescott, ’94, and Dr. Murray P. Horwootl, ’16, in 
their recent revised edition of “Sedgwick’s Principles of 
Sanitary Science and Public Health’’ recall that at one 
time the danger of atmospheric infection was considered 
so great that the air of operating rooms in hospitals 
was disinfected with carbolic sprays. The practice has 
been abandoned in favor of ase{)tic surgery, because the 
danger of infection from the atmosphere is considered 
remote. Nevertheless, the air of operating rooms is 
frequently washed twlay to remove mo.st of the du.st 
particles and bacteria present. In consecpience of the 
newer and sounder knowledge of the significant sources 
and modes of infection, the old and terrifying pe.sthouse, 
which once stocxl in gloomy isolation on the outskirts of 
almost every community, has been replaced by the 
modern hospital for communicable disea.ses. Often it 
may be found in the very heart of a congested district. 


C’oncerned as it is with the effects of 
all dust, science, particularly in the 
fields of public health and medicine, is 
interested in the many complex dust 
forms produced in industrial processes, 
which include products of combustion 
and chemical processes, as well as 
mechanical operations in which abra¬ 
sion occurs. Du.st is one of the most 
wide.spread and dangerous occupational 
hazards to which much attention has 
been given in recent years. It was in 
1914 that the United States Public 
Health Service, working in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Mines, began a study 
of workers subjected to dust in the lead 
and zinc mines of Missouri. Later 
studies were made in a cement mill, a 
granite cutting plant, a cotton textile 
mill, a municipal street sweeping de¬ 
partment, slate, granite, marble, and 
talc quarries, as well as a silverware 
manufacturing plant, anthracite mines, 
and .sand-bla.sting operations. The .stud¬ 
ies showed that workers in certain of 
these fields were subject to various diseases, including 
tuberculosi.s, silicosis, anthraco.sis, and pneumoconiosis; 
but the workers in the silverware plant and the munici¬ 
pal .street sweeping department showed no marked 
tendency to respiratory diseases. 

In all these studies investigators were con.stantly 
concerned with the quantity of free silica present in the 
various forms of du.st. In “Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene,’’ Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, fonner director of the 
School of Public Health of Harvard University and 
Technology, says that from the eviflence gathered on 
the injurious effects produced by inhaling dust it is 
apparent that knowledge of the properties of a given 
du.st is essential. “Numerous investigations of the in¬ 
dustrial dust problem,” he adds, “indicate that these 
properties are the chemical and mineralogical composi¬ 
tion of the dust, its concentrations, and its particle 
size.” The latter consideration. Dr. Rosenau finds, is of 
great importance, for the examination of silicotic lungs 
has revealed that virtually all the du.st particles are less 
than 10 microns in their longest dimension. Apropos of 
this ob.servation it might be notetl that studies have 
shown that the average size of du.st particles in the 
working atmosphere of many indu.strie.s is smaller than 
10 microns, while larger and heavier particles apparently 
settle cjuickly and are not found in large numbers. 

Although much progress has been made in overcoming 
the hazards of du.st in industry, a great deal remains to 
be done. Dr. Rosenau finds that there are many indus¬ 
trial dusts about which little or nothing is known. 
Among these he cites tripoli, a free silica composed of 
quartz and amorphous silica, vitreous quartz, the dusts 
of the foundry and ceramic indu.stries, as well as pure 
talc and soapstone from which it is manufactured. New 
indu.stries produce new and complex dust forms, re¬ 
cruits to that vast community of floating particles that 
fill the atmosphere and travel great distances at the will 
of the winds. The industrial hazards of dust probably 
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never can be completely eliminated, but eventual 
control of its injurious effects in many fields may be 
expected. 

Salmon Engineering 

G reat engineering projects often create unforseen 
problems wholly unrelated to their main objective: 
Such is the case at Bonneville. The graceful Chinook 
salmon who yearn for the upper tributaries of the 
Columbia River will find that a 72-foot wall has been 
rai.sed between them and the glacier-cooled waters they 
seek. Not for humanitarian reasons alone is it necessary 
to aid these 20- to 30-pound swimmers of currents: If 
they die without spawning we will be faced with the loss 
of a $10,000,000 industry. 

.\fter several years of brow wrinkling, the biologi.sts of 
the Bureau of Fisheries in cooperation with the con¬ 
servation authorities of Washington and Oregon and the 
Army engineers have decitled on the installation of a 
stairway and an elevator. At each end of the dam a 
stream of water moving at the rate of 1,000 cubic feet 
a .second is planned to attract the salmon with his 
avidity for swiftly moving waters and thus lead him 
into the collecting system. On the right he will find the 
stairway: a series of 16-foot jjools placed at intervals of 
one foot — child’s play for the .salmon to a.scend. On 
the left — “watch your step, please” — the lifts may 
be found. The elevators, or fish locks, are 20 feet by 30 
feet. “Entrance gates 10 feet square will discharge 200 
cubic feet of water per .second, as an inducement to the 
fi.sh to enter the locks. Once the fi.sh are inside, the 
entrance gates will close, and the water will be admitted 
through the floor of the lock chamber to raise the water 
level to that of the top of the dam. The ‘elevator’ itself 
rises with the mounting water, and when the exit level 
is reached the gates are opened and the fi.sh speeded on 
their way by the device of tipping the floor and spilling 
them out into the river above the dam. Two fish locks 
will be in operation at the same time; while one lock is 
ascending, the other will be receiving fish below.” Down¬ 
stream traffic is composed of youngsters only and it is 
expected that the stairway will be their means of 
descent. It is possible, however, for the small fisli to pass 
un.scathed through the large oj)ening.s in the power 
wheels. 

For the salmon hatched in the plateaus of eastern 
Washington, 150 miles from the Canadian border, the 
entire jiroblem has thus been solved. There are many, 
however, who.se urge is to travel into tributaries now 
being cut off by Grand Coulee. This 500-foot barrier 
thwarts all suggestions of circumlocution. Here the 
biologists plan to build a collecting trap in the river and 
holding pools in the canyon nearby. Special troughs will 
be built for artificial hatching of the eggs with pick-up 
and delivery service maintained to return the young.sters 
to the stream. .\n attempt may even be made to remove 
the fertilized .spawn to tributaries which will be accessi¬ 
ble to the returning adult salmon. 

With so much planning for their welfare it is a relief 
to know that the salmon will not have to face the dif¬ 
ficulties encountered by Darwin’s alleged herring. You 
remember that belief in the relation between functional 


need and organic development led Darwin to teach his 
fish to live in the air. The herring accomjjanied him on 
morning .strolls, led with a blue ribbon, until Darwin 
absent-mindedly crossed a bridge on which the planking 
was too widely spaced, and the poor little herring, 
awkwardly following, fell through and was drowned. 

Patents by the Century 

HE United States Patent Office this year celebrates 
its centennial, for it was on July 4, 1836, that the 
.\merican patent system of regular official .search was 
started. In the century of its history, civilization has 
marched forward with .seven-league stri<les and the 
milestones of its progress include many of the most 
important inventions of all time. 

The ijliosphorus match was iiivented in the year of the 
founding of the bureau and next in the list of .\merican 
inventions came Hiram Moore’s harvesting machine and 
Charles Gocxlyear’s methtnl of vulcanizing rubber, 
while in Europe Daguerre and Niepce developed their 
method of photography. The pneumatie tire, the turret 
lathe, the rotary [)rinting press, and the .sewing machine 
— all American inventions — came in the first decade of 
our patent .sy.stem. Then followed the hydraulic turbine 
and the humble but indispen.sable safety pin. 

In 1851, just 15 years after an act of Congre.ss in¬ 
augurated for the first time in history “a methodical 
examination for novelty in advance of the grant of a 
patent,” Vail invented the electric locomotive. .\ year 
later Otis prcxluced an elevator that coulil be braked. 
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Triangle 

The leaping concrete arches of the Arroy o Street Bridge^ Pasa¬ 
dena^ Calif. 


find it is recorded tliat two years later Walter Hunt 
ftained undying fame by giving mankind the pajier 
collar. Steel was invented in 1857, to be followed by the 
building of the Monitor and the invention of the machine 
gun within five years. The mowing machine, the w'eb 
jiress, railway block signals, typewriters, lawn mowers, 
air lirakes, celluloid, telejihones, talking machines. Pro¬ 
fessor Elihu Thompson’s inetluKl of electric welding, Edi¬ 
son’s incandescent light, and Hru.sh’s arc light followed. 

Trolley cars came in 1884, find four years later George 
Ea.stman and the Rev. H. (loiKlwin invented the trans¬ 
parent photographic film. Then quickly in the suc¬ 
ceeding years came such imjjortant inventions as the 
alternating-current motor, Edison’s motion-jiicture ma¬ 
chine (which followed Seller’s invention by ti'i years) the 
submarine, and the gasoline automobile, radio .sending 
fi[)[)arfitus and the radio telephone in ISXH, the motor- 
driven airplane a year later, and the seaplane in 1011. 
Rfidio vacuum tubes were invented in 1907 and the 
imiiortant .synthetic resin industry of tcalay had its 
beginning in I>. II. Baekeland’s invention of 1909. 

During this perioil European inventors had con¬ 
tributed Portland cement, the gas stove burner, aniline 
dyes, the electric furnace, dynamite, the Otto gas 
engine, mangane.se steel, rayon, the steam turbine, 
smokeless powder, Lumiere’s moving-picture jirojector, 
low-frequency wirele.ss telegraphy, the Diesel oil motor, 
photography by wire, nitrogen fixation, and the 
helicoiiter. 

.\t first the granting of jifitents in this country was 
placed in the hands of the Secretary of State, the Secre¬ 
tary of War, and the Attorney General. When Thomas 
Jefferson was Secretary of State he personally examineil 


many petitions for patents; but by the Act of July 4, 
1830, the Patent Office w'as established under a com¬ 
missioner; and on March 3, 1849, when the Department 
of the Interior was e.stablished, the Patent Office was 
jilaced under its jurisdiction. In 19‘'25 it was transferred 
by President Coolidge to the Department of Commerce. 

The first patent granted under the original law' w'as 
to Samuel Hopkins of Vermont, July 31, 1790, and was 
for a jirocess for making potash and pearlash. 

Between 1790 and July 28, 1836, a total of 9,957 
patents were issued, and between 1836 and 1850 the 
nnniber was 6,980. By 1918 the number in a single year 
had mounted to 38,569. Letters patent for 1934 num- 
hered 48,523, and for 1935 there were 41,621. Here it is 
of intere.st to note that the number of jiatents per 
capita in this country has not increased in over half a 
century. It has been estimated that of all indu.strial 
enterprises, seven eighths are dependent directly or in¬ 
directly upon our patent system, or ow'ed their being 
originally to the jiatent law. 


Book of the Month 

-Is books on science and engineering are published The 
Review apprauses them and selects for comment those which 
are important or those upon which we feel our readers 
would welcome authoritative judgment. This month Philip 
Morse reviews on the next page “Neiv World Picture” * 
by George W. Gray. 

•Boston: Little, Brown and Company (The Atlantic Monthly 
Press), 1936. 40^ pages, $3,50. 



Bvrtau of Reclamation 


Prelude to dvnamite. Drilling squad on east abutment of 
Crand Coulee Dam. This $63^000,000 project tcill require 
] 4,400,000 cubic yards of excavation 
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G eorge gray is to be congratulated on having 
written a poi)ular, nonniatlieinatical book on 
modern physies which does not mix science with religion 
and amateur philosophy. I consider his book to be one 
of the best I have read in the past several years. 

The time is ripe for books like “New World Picture.” 
Physics has just emerged from a ten-year struggle with 
the ijroblem of atonric .structure, and is at j)resent enjoy¬ 
ing a short breathing sj)ace before attacking the mys¬ 
teries of the nucleus. During the .struggle, many beautiful 
theories had to be discarded and many concepts changed, 
but the re.sult has been greater unity and a tremendous 
advance in our understanding of the nature of things. 
By means of the ])re.sent theory we are able to work out 
the chemical and j)hy.sical relations between atoms and 
molecules anti crystals. There are, of course, many 
problems still untouched; but the.se are mainly con- 
cernetl with apj)lying the general theory to specific 
cases. They are more of the nature of detailed investiga¬ 
tion than of frontier exjdoration. In another ten years 
or so physics will be engaged in another struggle with the 
problem of the nucleus. The battle will probably be on 
as wide a front as the atomic one, now nearly fini.shed. 
As many theories will have to be modihed in exj)laining 
the nucleus as were changed by the concepts of the 
(luantum theory; but before this struggle begins we now 
have a short lull in which to consolidate our position 
and to survey our pre.sent knowledge. 

“New World Picture” is an excellent example of a 
survey of the pre.sent j)hysics. It does not confine it.sclf 
to the more romantic and less fundamental ])arts of our 
knowledge, but it tries to give a connected jiicture of the 



Younff and Phelps 

Continuous tnHitin^ plant for purifying gasoline 



Young and Phelps 

Unloading an ore boat at sU>el plant 


whole field. The fir.st half of the book concerns itself 
with new developments in astrophy.sics. It reports the 
recent findings about the shape and size of the universe 
and our state of knowledge of the evolution of stars. 
A section is <levoted to the role general relativity has 
j)layed in clarifying this knowledge; but Mr. Gray 
rightly places relativity in a subsidiary position in the 
general a.stronomical ])icture. lie spen<ls as much time 
on the constitution of star clusters as on the curvature 
of space. It is a pleasure to see a popular book with a 
proi)er persj.iective in such matters. 

The second half of the book concerns it.self with 
atomic phy.sics. Here the subject matter is more dif¬ 
ficult of exposition than that of astrojdiysic.s, though it 
is just as exciting. Air. Gray has been fairly succes.sful 
in conveying the fundamental ideas iu simple language. 
In a few places, notably in the section on waves of 
probability, the reviewer believes that a simi)ler, more 
graphic picture could have been pre.sented; but on the 
whole the exposition is as clear as the complexities of 
the subject allow. 

Probably the mo.st important group of ideas which a 
writer of popular science must convey is that concerned 
with the method of science: the way a scientist goes about 
understanding new jdienomena. It is this scientific 
method which endures even though theories are nuxlified 
and di.scarded; it will be science’s most valuable con¬ 
tribution to human progre.ss. Air. Gray brings out the 
method of science by treating his subject in an hi.storical 
manner. He discu.sses the problems that confronted 
physics in the IhOO’s and shows how they were solved, 
one by one — only to bring forth new problems. He 
em])hasize.s by numerous examples the necessarily 
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tentatiw nature of all scientific theories, and illustrates 
how valuable these theories can be even though they 
are tentative. More books should be written on this 
subject, for it is the most important thing science has 
to teach the layman. One can hope that sometime the 
.scientific metlual can be u.sed even in .social and political 
problems. 

It is a sign of America’s scientific maturity that sev¬ 
eral excellent semi-popular books on physies have been 
is.sued in this country in the jiast year. Harvey Ix'mon’s 


Originally Lake Bonneville covered an area of almost 
20,000 square miles and extended into Nevada and 
Idaho. Its greatest length, north and south, was 346 
miles, and the greatest width, east and west, was 14.5 
miles; its mean depth was 800 feet. Its shore lines, 
distinctly traceable on the mountainsides about 1,100 
feet above Great Salt Lake, indicate that Lake Bonne¬ 
ville originally was but slightly .smaller than Lake 
Huron with a shore line of over 2,500 miles. Some 600 
feet above the present lake may also be traced the out¬ 
lines of what is known as the intermediate, or Provo 
level, to which it is suppo.sed Lake Bonneville receded 
when its waters broke through Red Rock Pass into 
southern Idaho to pass through the Snake and Columbia 
rivers to the Pacific. This recession, it is e.stimated, took 
place during a period of about 25 years. 

With an annual evaporation of almost seven feet 
over the present area of about 1,700 square miles. Great 
Salt Lake, although it has no outlet, naturally drops in 
level and increases in salinity when a deficiency in 
natural precipitation causes the Jordan, Weber, and 
Bear rivers to fail to supj)ly the lake with sufficient 
fresh water. Its current brininess is strikingly illustrated 
by the fact that a Douglas airplane lost in its shallow 
waters last October became salt encrusted and was 
di.scovered only months later by dragging midway be¬ 
tween Stansbury and Antelope Islands about 22 miles 
north of Black Rock. Another of Mr. Tra.sk’s photo- 
graj)hs on the opposite page shows the salvaged plane 
being hoisted from the water by a railroad crane to be 
loaded for shipment to California for examination. 

Cancellations 




Urine 


T WO weeks before ('hristmas of last year a ten-year- 
old boy was taken, an emergency patient, to a New 
York hospital. He had been playing football, had been 
struck by an automobile, and had been left lying un- 


G RE.VT salt IAKE, the residual of pre¬ 
historic Lake Bonneville, last autumn 
was at its lowest level in recorded history due 
to five years of drought, with the result that 
the .salt content reached the saturation point 
of 22.4% and crystals seiml ui)on any im¬ 
mersed object to find a permanent mooring 
place. 

On the next page, for example, is a photograph 
of the results ])roduced upon a model pa.s.senger 
locomotive, for which illustration The Re¬ 
view is indebted to Walter H. Trask, Jr., ’06, 
as it is also for the information that the run-off 
from heavy snows in the mountains this pa“t 
winter has already cau.sed a rise of about a 
foot in the lake level, thus beginning the 
cyclical variation anew. 


f^nig island ^vppk^end Iwusp of A. iMurence Kocher, ^13, dpsigrwd by 
himsplf. The main portion of the house is canvas covered; the small 
addition on the left has a steel frame tvith terra cotta veneer and glass brick 

uindous 


Photomicrograph of coil filaments from a 25^tvatt tungsten lamp 


“From Galileo to Co.smic Rays,’’ and Lind-say and 
Margenau’s “Foundations of Physics’’ are indications 
that .\merican physici.sts are beginning to look beyond 
the narrow limitations of their individual 
specialities to view .science as a whole. Mr. 

Gray’s more popular book is a further indica¬ 
tion of this trend. Let us hope there will be 
more like it. 
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Salinity: 22.4% 

Right. Salt-frosted model loco¬ 
motive after immersion in 
Great Salt Lake 


Below. Salvaging the airplane 
lost in Great Salt Lake last 
October. IT hen found it was 
encrusted with salt. See op¬ 
posite page 





conscious in the street, his hrain exposed where part of 
his skull had been torn away. Doctors expecte{l him to 
live but a few hours. Three months and a half later he 
was relea.sed from his hosi)ital room, .sound and normal 
though still subject to periodic changes of dre.ssings. 
Infection of the exposed surface of his brain, with 
jjrobable consequent meningitis, had been averted by 
means of irrigation maintained constantly for a j)oriod 
of weeks; a new covering had formed over his brain — 
though the opening torn in his 
skidl by the impact of the car still 
remained. It is expected that new 
bone will close this hole within a 
few years; if it does not, a silver 
plate may be in.serted. 

This i)ha.se of the boy’s case 
l)oint.s vividly to advances which 
have been made in emergency 
ho.s[)italization, in antisep.sis, in 
surgery, and in medical science. 

The inanimate and con.sequently 
blamele.ss machine responsible for 
his nearness to death m<ay be con¬ 
sidered the second phase of the 
case, and is the product of com- 
P'arable advances in invention, in 
manufacture, in engineering, and 
in the development of resourees. 

Two more asj)ects, however, re¬ 
main in this ca.se and in all others 
similar to it. They j)oint to no 
progress; rather, if indeed they do 
not indicate backslip, thej' indicate 
stagnaney. The fact that the boy 
was playing his game in the .street 
intimates that he had nowhere else 
to play. The operator of the ma¬ 
chine which ran him down went 


uncaught and iini)unished. That engineering which ma¬ 
nipulates humankind and which we call political or social 
is obviously deficient. 

In the driver who ste])ped on the gas and scuttled 
out of sight after the crunehing in.stant, the sen.se of 
ethical or .social responsibility or ordinary human de¬ 
cency could have had little more, if not le.ss, vitality 
than it had in the days when the unwanted child was 
knocked on the head by its own father. If we consider 
the development of ethics comparable to .science in its 
delicacy and its selfle.ssne.ss, the human .science involved 
in this ca.se is likewi.se a weak and faulty thing. 

It is ironic refutation of aspiration for the achieve¬ 
ments of the race in the first two fields that it be 
nullified by consistent failure in the others. If that 
nullification is to be allowed unchallenged, tlie achieve¬ 
ments may become no more than palliatives of evil. 

Vignettes 

HE Firestone Rubber ('ompany is experimenting 
with a rubber spring for automobiles that works 
•soniewhat like a bellows. The device consists of two 


Science Serrice 

The new **peanut'^ light (left)^ developed by the U estinghouse Lamp Company^ is clainn>il 
to Iw man's brightest source of light. A small globule of metallic menury, in a tiny (piartz 
tui>e alxmt the size of a roasted fwanut in its shell, raporizt's when submitted to an electrical 
discharge, and sets up a brilliant glow of light similar in color composition to that of sun¬ 
light. Dr. John U . Marden, IT estinghouse research scientist, is comparing its light with 
that of a replica of the original carbon arc light developed by Sir Humphry Davy in 1813. 
{center) and a replica of Faradav's original mercurs' arc light dating back to 1835 
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Science Service 


Ultracentrifuge, developed by the Snedish Piobel Laureate, The Svedberg, note in use in¬ 
dustrially by the Uu Font Company. It uhirls solutions uith forces equal to 250,000 times 
the force of gravity. In the photograph the upper part of the housing has been removed to 
shoiv the rotor, cell chamber, and bearing 


rubber units connecte<l by a liose to an air reservoir, and 
air inovcinent between the spring and tlie reservoir 
cushions road shocks. Jlubberizcd fabric is used in the 
units, which are reported to have passed, successfully, 
a test of 8,000,000 two-inch deformations under a 
heiivy overload. 

The Thiokol Corporation of New Jersey reports de¬ 
velopment of a molding compound of .synthetic rubber 
which may be formed as easily as phenol and urea 
resins. It is said to be fully vulcanized in the molded 
state. 

C[ Carl Zeiss announces a new method of examining col¬ 
orless objects under a microscope, a jjrocess which has 
always been difficult because of lack of contrast be¬ 
tween the object and its background. A new device 
calleil the micropolychromar, which employs a diaphragm 
mechanism and colored filters, now makes it possible 
to color objects ojitically. 

C[ In Cermany one of the large engineering organiza¬ 
tions is building for the German National Railways a 
motor car to be driven by steam from a boiler capable 
of generating pressure at 1,400 pounds to the inch. This 
system, which is called the Borsig drive, uses a steam 
motor, the details of which are not revealed. On the 
highways of Germany and France the Oberhaesli crude- 
oil motor aj)pears to be gaining popularity as a power 
plant for pleasure automobiles. A French car was re¬ 
cently driven 15,000 miles with a crude-oil consump¬ 
tion of less than four gallons per hundred miles. F'uel 
costs are said to be reduced from 60% to 75% under 
tho.se of ga.solinc. 

C The old jiroblem of treating sea water for use in 
boilers and for other indu.strial applications is being 
attacked by the National Physical Laboratories of Kng- 


land by a new method. The salt 
water is first passed through tubes 
composed of synthetic resin made 
of tannic acid and formalin. The 
tubes absorb into their walls all 
basic metallic or alkaline elements. 
After this treatment the water is 
passed through tubes made of 
formalin and aniline, which re¬ 
move acid-forming chemicals, 
d Limestone in colors such as red, 
purple, lilac, brown, and green 
may soon become common as in¬ 
terior decoration, for a process of 
impregnation has recently been 
developed which will make possi¬ 
ble such coloring of this building 
material. 

A new instrument which should 
be invaluable to tho.se engaged in 
the study of metals has recently 
been built. It is calletl a dilato- 
meter and is capable of recording 
and measuring in ten thousandths 
of an inch the expansion and con¬ 
traction of metals as they are 
heated and cooled. 

C[ The Owens Illinois Glass Com¬ 
pany is reported to be drawing 
fibrous glass for textile purposes at a speed of 50 miles 
a minute. A pound of glass can be drawn in a single 
fiber to a length of more than 25,000 miles. This strand 
is reported to be one twentieth of the diameter of a 
human hair, so fine that more than 100 would be required 
to equal the size of ordinary sewing thread. Incidentally, 
the .speed of drawing the fiber is five times that of the 
flight of a Sj)ringfield rifle bullet. 

The Vermont Marble Company announces a method 
for bringing out the natural internal beauty of marble: 
The product is Lumar, a .scientifically selected and spe¬ 
cially processed marble which provides beauty and 
light in an entirely new form. Ordinary electric light 
bulbs are used as the source of light, but since the mar¬ 
ble is translucent, high wattages are not necessary. 
The surface illumination of Lumar is never spotty nor 
uneven. 

C Two new protlucts recently placed on the market 
.should make life a little pleasanter for tho.se who have 
to do much walking indoors. One is a nonslippery floor 
wax whose novel characteristic is a “higher coefficient 
of friction.” This quality is .said to make it much less 
slippery than ordinary waxes and is obtained by adding 
approximately 10% of high-grade, light-colored raw 
rubber to the mixture of beeswax and carnauba wax 
used in making most floor w^axes. The other new floor¬ 
ing material already has a trade name •— Pemiex. 
Floors covered with it can resist indentation from the 
heaviest loads of furniture and the other advantages 
claimed for it are that it is nonabrasive, does not ab¬ 
sorb oils or stain easily, does not become sticky or rough, 
and is not at all affected by lighted cigarette butts. Permex 
is made from the bark which has long been an unused 
by-product of paper manufacturing. 




The Zodiac Bowl 
Right. Adding to the laurels 
which he has won in the field 
of sculpture^ Sidney B. 

augh, '27^ three years ago 
undertook designs for SteulM>n 
glass. Of the many noteuorthy 
engraivd pieces tvhich he has 
since executed^ one of the 
most famous is the Zodiac 
Bowl which is now in the 
permanent collection of both 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London. The bowl derives 
its name from the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac which form a 
continuous band of decoration 
around its circumference 
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The Gazelle Bowl 
Below’. Another example of 
Sidney lVaugh*s betiutiful 
glass designs is the Gazelle 
Bou'L a replica of which has 
been purchast'd by the Metros 
politan Museum of Art in 
New York. The Imwl rests on 
a base of solid crystal in the 
form of four flanges jointed at 
their intersection. Twelve 
IfHiping gazelles decorate the 
bowl, each antelope repre^ 
seating a different phase of 
the jump. The transparency 
of glass, which permits both 
sides of the howl to be S(*en 
simultaneously, gites an illu¬ 
sion of moM>ment not obtain- 
aide in any other medium 


Science and the Fine Arts 


Does Technical Education Debase Esthetic Appreciation? 

By Ralph G. Hudson 


O NE of tlie unfortuniite consequences of modern 
specialization is the traditional assumption in 
one group that no other group may be expected 
to comprehend its aims and ideals or make an important 
contribution to its field of activity. History indicates no 
such compartmental limitation of genius. Leonardo da 
Vinci was probably the greatest engineer of his perio<l 
and at the same time a master of classical painting. 
Thomas A. Etlison hung on the wall of his office a single 
framed aphorism which said: “There is no expedient to 
which man will not resort to avoid the real labor of 
thinking.” The author of this in.spiration to Edi.son was 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the eminent 
Engli.sh portrait painter. Charles L. 

Dodgson was known at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity as a profes.sor of mathematics 
but is known to the world at large as 
Lewis Carroll, the author of “Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.” 

Although progress in science is a 
highly imaginative proce.ss, science 
itself is too often associaterl with 
materialism by the laity. Many times 
it has been represented as incom¬ 
patible with religion and culture. 

With the inference that the world has 
suffered from its activity, science has 
been urged to take a holiday. It has 
been cited as the cause of industrial 


revolution and has frequently been given the sordid 
credit for the cruelties of warfare. In .spite of the im¬ 
pressive beauty of a bridge, a cup defender, or an ocean 
liner, .science is not generally associated with the es¬ 
thetic works of man. The fine arts are usually consid¬ 
ered to be beyoiifl the pale of the scientist because it is 
assumed that he lacks constitutionally the fundamental 
emotional impulse. 

Until recent times the fine arts formed a rather ex¬ 
clusive club. There were only five members in good 
standing; architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and 
poetry. Auguste Comte, the French philosopher, not 
only restricted their content, but in¬ 
sisted that the order should be ar¬ 
ranged, as stated, to indicate their 
increasing importance. Our confidence 
in his infallibility may be shaken 
.somewhat by another of his dictums 
in which he said: “There are some 
things of which the human race must 
forever remain in ignorance; for ex¬ 
ample, the chemical composition of 
the sun and the other heavenly 
bodies.” 

The general definition of a fine art 
is any production of man which pos- 
■sc.s.ses beauty; it may or may not 
have a useful i)uri)o.se but must first 
create an emotional sense of delight. 
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Mid-Ocean 

Illustrative of the sea 
paintings of Charles Her¬ 
bert W^oodbury^ ‘’86, is this 
one u'ith its realistic mid- 
ocean naves. The artist is 
one of several Technology 
graduates icho have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in 
the field of painting. Mr. 
JT oodbury has ivritten sev¬ 
eral books on the subject 
of painting and his pic¬ 
tures have tvon many 
nuHlals and prizes 


The conii)lete definition must include many other fine 
restrictions. The sense of beauty, for example, must 
enter the brain either throufili the optic or the auditory 
nerve. No matter how beautiful an hors d'ccurre may be, 
it cannot be hung in exhibition becau.se it is made e.s.sen- 
tially to plea.se the taste. The originator of a new exotic 
perfume will win no more medailles de beaux arts than 
the owner of a ])igsty. There is, of course, considerable 
diversity of opinion as to the specification of beauty. 
Somebody has said that “beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder.” In architecture, many devotees of the fluted 
column have not yet bowed to the radiator fins. In 
painting, the sunflowers of Van Gogh and the cubistic 
“Nude De.scending a Staircase” may provoke opposite 
impressions. In music, the admirer of the Beethoven 
“Fifth Symphony” may not be thrilled by the “Soviet 
Iron F'oundry.” The effect of poetry is always a gamble. 
Some prefer to breathe deeply with “Iloratius at the 
Bridge” while others must wander through “The 
Garden of Pro.serpine.” 

There are two important questions to be raised re¬ 
garding the popular opinion of the relation.ship between 
science and the fine arts: The first is whether a scientific 
or technical education inhibits or debases an apprecia¬ 
tion of the fine arts; the .second is whether science in 
itself is noncodperative in the development of the arts. 

It would be difficult if not impo.ssible to measure the 
relative esthetic propensities of the graduates of liberal 
arts colleges and the engineering schools. Since “creat¬ 
ing and not po.s.sessing is the e.s.sence of culture,” it 
should be more convincing to examine the accompli.sh- 
ments of .some of our own fonner .students and deter¬ 
mine from that record whether a technical education 
may be expected to restrain all intere.st in the fine arts. 
It is furthermore intended to exclude all transfer .stu¬ 
dents. Much as we appreciate their influence, it will be 
more significant to include only tho.se Alumni who be¬ 
gan their college training at the Institute. 


In the realm of architecture there are few communities 
in the country in which the sky line is not blocked out to 
some degree by the hand of one of our graduates. The 
[)reeminence and accomplishments of our School of 
Architecture are too well established to require detailed 
elaboration. It is, moreover, a field in which an appre¬ 
ciation of the fine arts is to be exjjected. 

With reference to sculpture the best known statue in 
the Harvard Yard is that of John Harvard. This was 
done l)y the late Daniel Chester French, ’71. This is an 
achievement, and the difficulty of its execution wilt be 
better apj)reciated if it is realized that nobody knows 
what John Harvard looked like. Other well-known 
statues producefl by French are the Minute Man of 
Concord, the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial at 
Wellesley College, General Cass (in the National Cap¬ 
itol), Rufus Choate (Boston Courthouse), and the 
Statue of the Republic (World’s Columbian Exposi¬ 
tion). Darragh de Eanccy, H, ’!)(), after retiring from a 
successful career in business, has turned his attention 
to .sculj)ture. His best known productions are Exedra 
at Great Barrington, Mass., and the War Memorial at 
Newtown, Conn. Sidney Biehler Waugh, IV, ’27, won the 
Prix de Home for sculpture in 1!)2!), and was awarded 
the prize exhibit in the 1934 .salon of American hand¬ 
made gla.ss. 

In the field of painting, Charles Herbert Woodbury, 
H, ’86, is an eminent painter of .sea pictures and is un¬ 
surpassed in his paintings of ocean waves. He has re¬ 
ceived 20 medals and prizes for paintings and etchings 
and is the author of several hooks on painting. Philip 
Little, IX, ’79, has received many medals and prizes in 
various exhibitions. Ilis paintings are included in the 
liermanent collection of several museums and art 
galleries throughout the United States. Edwin Howland 
Bla.shfield, ’09, has painted murals aiul ceilings in many 
state Capitols, courthouses, churches, colleges, private 
homes, and our own Walker Memorial. His decoration 
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Courtesy GoodsjtuA'i 


"Summer Street^ Marblvhoad'’'’ is one of the latest 
drypoints done by Samuel P. Chamberlain., ’7S. Since 
returning to this country from France, Mr. Chamber- 
lain has been giving a course in the graphic arts at 

M.I.T. 

of the great central dome in the Library of Congress is 
well known. He ranks among the greatest of the mural 
decorators in America. Charles Bittinger, ’01, has been 
honored by many medals and prizes for his paintings, 
and Isaac Brewster Ilazelton, IV, ’!)4, is a prominent 
painter of portraits. Edgar Irving Williams, IV, ’08, is a 
prominent architect who has also won di.stinction as a 
water colorist. Jo.seph Paul Gardner, IV, ’17, is the 
director of the Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City. 
Among the Alumni of our School of Architecture are 
several men who have received wide recognition as 
etchers of unusual merit. To connoisseurs of fine etch¬ 
ings perhaps the best known are: John Taylor Arms, 
’ll, Samuel Vance Chamberlain, ’18, Ix)uis Conrad 
Ro.senberg, ’13, and George Canning Wales, ’8!). 

In the realm of music Arthur George Farwell, VI, ’93, 
has been a lecturer in music at Cornell University, the 
University of California, and Michigan State College. 
He has composed American Indian melodies, vocal and 
orchestral music for pageants, and has directed con¬ 
certs and musical festiv'als throughout the country. 
The late Frederic P’icld Bullard, ’87, was a transfer 
from Dartmouth and is mentioned here, rule or no rule, 
because all Technology men acclaim him especially as 
the composer of “The Stein Song.” 

In his recent autobiography, “And Gladly Teach,” 
Bliss Perry says that it “was once remarked of a vener¬ 
able Oxford don who refused to retire, that he had all 
the Christian virtues except resignation.” This cannot 
be said of our Alumni with reference to their production 
of poetry. There are jjoets among the Alumni, but 
whether their virtues be resignation, modesty, or hu¬ 


mility, their collections are peeked at only on rare 
occasions by close friends. The public is probably most 
familiar with the whim.sical poetry of Gelett Burgess, 
I, ’87, especially the one that begins: 

“The Goops they lick their fingers. 

And the Goops they lick their knives.” 

Although not included in the old clas.sification, the 
modern concept of the fine arts includes the higher 
forms of pro.se. Allen French, IX, ’92, has published 21 
volumes of fiction and for six years was an instructor of 
English at Harvard University. To those who a))pre- 
ciate the anomaly, this might be callctl the reverse 
English, (ielctt Burge.ss (mentioned above as a j)oet) is 
the author of more than 30 books and plays. Francis 
Hu.s.sell Hart, VI, ’89, during a bu.sy career as a banker, 
has written three captivating volumes relating to the 
early hi.story of the Caribbean. The late .\rthur Dehon 
Little, V, ’8.5, gained a host of admirers through his 
brilliant contributions to the Atlantic Monthhj. The late 
Charles Rus.scll Richards, 11, ’85, was the author of 
various books on industrial art and received the gold 
medal of the Architectural lA'ague of New York iu 1936 
in recognition of his .service to the arts of decoration. 
Stuart Doane Cha.se, IX, ’10, although writing in the 
field of economic re.seareh, has attracted a wide circle of 
readers by 12 popular books which are distinctive for 
their vigorous literary style. Irving Fineman, I, ’17, is a 
profe.s.sor of Engli.sh and .Vmerican literature at Ben¬ 
nington College and is the (Continued on page 356) 
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Editorially The Review eschews any stand on the ques¬ 
tion of public versus private ownership of public utilities. 
It nevertheless welcomes the opportunity to present the 
following discussion, by a rate expert, of the factors which 
determine electric rates, the trend of these rates, and the 
economics of “yardstick” systems. — The Editor. 

R ECEXT agitations concerning rate levels in the 
electrical industry have been built around the 
- allegation that the charges are too high for the 
service rendered and that this condition has largely 
developed as a result of the absence of competitive in¬ 
fluences which, if.present, would automatically act to 
reduce these^ price^^. From this premise there has de¬ 
veloped the pTijl.oVophy of governmental construction 
and operafiflh (a competing utility systems, euphemis¬ 
tically cailterl “yardstick” jilants because they are sup¬ 
posed to present a measure of the cost of electrical serv¬ 
ice. A second premise is that lower rates will result in 
wide increases in the use of energy which, in turn, will 
materially improve the standard of living. 

The yardstick movement has an undeniable appeal, 
particularly to those who .see in it a means by which a 
few dollars may be pared from the electric budget and 
transferred to the movie, the cigarette, or the gasoline 
budget. This apjieal is made to the suiierficial oppor¬ 
tunism that exists in a large majority of persons. Can, 
however, such a program be justified upon the ground of 
lower costs.* 

I..et us look at the record. Yardstick municipal plants 
are being constructed on the basis of Federal financing, 
with from 30% to 45% of the inve.stment conveyed as a 
grant. Is this a proper yardstick with which to measure 
the costs incurred by private capital in rendering the 
same services? Not only must private enterprise finance 
the full inve.stment in plant, but it must also pay taxes 
which, in 1034, amounted to approximately 14% of the 
total revenue received. If investment grants must be 
given and a portion of exi.sting tax revenues waived 
(due to the elimination of private enterprises) in order 


The Story Behind 

Facts and Fancies 

By Malcolm 

to make governmental operation a success, it is appar¬ 
ent that the so-called .success achieves its short-lived 
existence through an ultimate increase in the general 
tax burden. 

The premises upon which the supposed necessity for 
governmental operation of utility services are predi¬ 
cated should be given thoroughly objective consider¬ 
ation. If they are nonexistent, and if the past history of 
governmental operation does not indicate success in 
achieving costs lower than private operation, it can be 
assumed that motives other than sound economic prin¬ 
ciples form the basis for the agitation. If economic jus¬ 
tification is absent, the alleged pow’er yardstick be¬ 
comes, in fact, not what it has been termed by one 
protagonist of governmental operation, a “birch rod” 
with which to chastise a “naughty” industry, but a very 
real and very dangerous club being wielded w'ith reckless 
abandon. 

The Effect of Competitive Influences 
The rendering of utility services forms a business 
that is jiroperly classified in the category of “natural 
monopolies.” Units of the industry are most economi¬ 
cally operated as monopolies, within each individual’s 
sphere of operation. This is a natural development of 
the fact that extremely heavy investments are required 
per unit of revenue, which investments under normal 
conditions generally range from five to seven times the 
annual revenues. Duplication of a large portion of the 
physical structures develops if more than one unit serves 
the same cu.stomer group. The result of such duplication 
is either higher costs or eventual bankruptcy through 
“cut throat” competition; either alternative results in 
economic waste. 

Too frequently the monopolistic nature of utility 
operations leads to the assumption that the industry is 
not subject to competitive influences. This conception 
is far from true even though there usually exists no 
direct competition betw'een units serving the same com¬ 
modity. While this latter form of competition, i.e., that 
existing between price for and quality of an identical 
article or service, is largely absent, there are other more 
subtle forms of competition, the incidences of which 
have a very definite effect upon the price structure of 
the industry. The competition that is offered by other 
methods of obtaining results identical to those that can 
be secured from electric service and the competition of 
entirely different .services and commodities for a share of 
the prospective cu.stomer’s dollar form the tw’o major 
competitive influences. Of les.ser importance and apply¬ 
ing generally only in the sale of electric service to in¬ 
dustry are the competitive influences offered by location 
with respect to markets, labor, and raw materials, and 
by the price structures of adjacent .sy.stems. These latter 
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Your Light Bill 

about Electric Rates 

G. Davis 

two are of a rather specific nature and vary greatly with 
each jjarticular instance. 

These several competitive influences have two diverse 
effects upon rate levels. One is the natural reaction of 
price pressure which tends to bring rates lower as mar¬ 
kets are expanded, while the other acts to inhibit, in 
individual instances, the further reduction of rates due 
to the existence of economically unassailable comj)eti- 
tive barriers raised by other methods and forms of 
rendering the same services. By “economically unas- 
sjiilable” is meant that the service would have to be 
rendered at less than cost in order to meet the price 
of equally gofxl competitive services. (’om[)etition un¬ 
der such conditions is economically unsound. 

The most ea.sily evaluated form of competition is that 
which exists in the field of large in<lustrial power sales 
where the api)lication of central station service is con¬ 
trolled largely by the competitive levels set by the costs 
of operating industrial generating plants. The.se com¬ 
petitive values to a major degree determine the level 
of industrial power rates. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that the level of indu.strial power rates will vary within a 
pattern determined by the cyclical changes in the gen¬ 
eral i)rice structure. This condition is evident from an 
inspection of C'hart I, which shows, in index form, the 
trend of industrial power rates in comjiarison with the 
United States Wholesale C'ommodity Index as prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Because many of the costs entering into utility oper¬ 
ations are relatively fixed, and the balance is not so 
volatile as are a majority of the components of the 
general price structure, the fluctuations in industrial 
rate levels will not be so violent as those occurring in the 
index of wholesale commotlity costs. This fact is borne 
out by the results recorded on (’hart I. Thus, whole.sale 
prices increased nearly 150% from 1913 to 1914 levels 
to the 1921 maximum; industrial power rates increased 
only 60% in the same pericxl. 

A high degree of inertia to rate changes resulted in a 
somewhat slower decline from peak rate levels to tho.se 
of 1925 to 1928. Inertia to change, however, was itself 
the result of certain basic cau.ses. Thus, many of the 
cost components of utility .service did not decline so 
rapidly as did the general price structure; also invest¬ 
ments incurred at the time of peak prices were still on 
the books exerting their influence upon rate levels. 
These same factors controlled the trend of competitive 
costs so that competitive pressure did not immediately 
increase in direct proportion to the decline in the general 
price structure. 

During the peritxl 1929 to 1933 when the general price 
structure collapsed, industrial power rates did not de¬ 
cline proportionately. Two factors exerted a definite 
influence during this period, the more important being 
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that there was little or no new load to be obtained and 
the other that existing customers were not in position 
to risk the investment necessary to construct |)rivate 
plants to serve their requirements; in other words, the 
comj)etitive influence became temporarily noneffective. 
Of even greater importance is the fact that utility earn¬ 
ings were dra.stically reduced due to failing loads, and 
the industry was in no condition to meet theoretical 
competitive levels. Even so, temporary concessions were 
made by various companies in an attempt to induce 
some expansion in use and, in some in.stances, actually 
to prevent customers from closing down operations en¬ 
tirely. Thc.se temporary concessions cannot be evaluated 
in the type of index here pre.sented. 

With the firm trend of prices evidenced during the 
past several years, it is probable that rate levels for 
industrial power .service will not be forced materially 
lower by competitive influences, except in individual 
cases where industrial rate structures may not have 
been previously reduced below the 1925 to 1928 level. 

The volume of large commercial and industrial power 
that may be sold by any .system is dependent not only 
upon the rate level of the .system but also upon the 
degree of industrialization of the area served. This 
latter factor is usually controlled by the location of the 
territory with re.spect to markets and raw materials. 
With the exception of specialized proces.ses, the cost of 
electric service is such a relatively small part of the total 
co.st of manufacturing that industry does not generally 
follow low rates. Rather the reverse is the usual ex¬ 
perience, so that it is found that extensively industrial¬ 
ized areas will generally have lower rate levels for large 
power loads, all other factors being equal, than will the 
less highly industrialized areas. 

The competitive .situation, with respect to the .small 
commercial and re.sidential ciLstomers, differs mate¬ 
rially from that of the large commercial and industrial 
groups. With the small customer there is no ciuestion 
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of competition iietween price levels set by privately 
owned sources of supjily and the price of central station 
service; there is oidy one economical means of obtaining 
electrical service, and that is the central station system. 
Heyond certain minimum re<iuirements, however, the 
develoimient of .sales in the .small customer categories 
is definitely comiietitive. In this field the most potent 
competitive factor controlling the exploitable markets 
is that which arises from the cost and quality of identi¬ 
cal .services from other sources. Two obvious examples 
of this form of competition are gas cooking and w'ater 
heating, as compared competitively wdth the electric 
range and water heater. 

The comiietitive levels imposed by the.se other sources 
of service are frequently so low' as to make impossible 
the development of large markets for electricity at 
prices that will not result in actual out-of-pocket 
lo.s.ses. If relatively low gas rates are available, com¬ 
petitive dollar values for electrical cooking and water 
heating may be below' production costs. Where this is 
true it is uneconomical, from the standpoint of the 
utility company and of the community as a w'hole, to 
attempt to develop sales in the.se categories, except 
to tho.se cu.stomers in the higher income brackets who are 
willing to pay a higher price for certain advantages that 
they may consider to exist in the more exjiensive .service. 

Due to the inherent characteristics of utility co.st.s, 
it is necessary to obtain large volume and extensive 
utilization of facilities, i.e., high load factor, in order to 
make low' rates economically feasible. Where competi¬ 
tive price barriers exist it is impossible to develop the 
sales volume necessary to support extremely low' rates; 
hence reductions in rates, in the range of uses that are 
characteristic of these marginal services, can only 
result in decrea.sed revenues w'ith consequent impair¬ 
ment of economic position. No offsetting advantage to 
a major portion of the con.suming public re.sidts from 
such reductions. 


More subtle in its action is the competition that exists 
betw'een other uses for the customer’s income and the 
various semiluxury and luxury uses for electric service. 
For lack of a better term this may be called “budgetary 
competition”; thus a customer with a limited income 
mu.st choose between an increase in his electrical utiliza¬ 
tion at a given rate level and a reduction in his expendi¬ 
tures for other commcxlities and services. 

Because of this fact a w'ide reduction in rates for 
electric .service, unless accompanied by extensive selling 
efforts, may result in nothing more than a realignment 
of the jiroportionate distribution of expenditures, w'ith 
the resulting savings in costs, for a given quantity of 
electric service, being transferred to other categories of 
expense. However, w'ith effective sales and market- 
development activities, it has been the general expe¬ 
rience that reasonable revenue reductions can ultimately 
be recouped from increassed sales. Nevertheless, revenue 
recuperation is a function of the breadth of the potential 
market as measured by the cost levels of competitive 
services and by the existing degree of sales saturation. 

The process of reducing rates for residential service is 
necessarily slow', requiring, at each step, a proper 
evaluation of future sales possibilities, and of the effect 
of such sales upon sy.stem investment and operating 
costs. Particularly important is a proper evaluation of 
future sales possibilities, for if sales do not materialize, 
the financial position is permanently impaired. Further¬ 
more, low prices do not in themselves guarantee pro¬ 
portionately higher use of service. 

Trend of Residential Sales and Rates 

An analysis of the history of the utility industry over 
the past 15 to 20 years indicates a continuous process of 
rate reductions accompanied by increases in the average 
u.se per customer in the residential category. These 
trends are .show'n graphically, on C’hart II, in terms of 
average annual u.se per residential customer and average 
jirice per kilowatt hour sold. The increase in use per 
cu.stomer has been developed through the enlargement 
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of markets resulting from the development of new 
appliances and processes. These markets, however, 
have been developed only through the e.xpenditure 
of extensive selling effort. 

Increa.sed u.se has acted to lower rates progressively, 
as is indicated by the trend of average price paid per 
kilowatt hour, becau.se with increased volume there 
has been made possible a thinner spread of fixed co.sts 
to each unit of energy. This reduction in average i)rice 
has also resulted from the phenomenal increases in 
operating efficiencies achieved by the industry during 
the period under consideration. 

As indicated on Chart II the average sales i)er resi¬ 
dential customer has increased more than twofold 
within the past 20 years; at the same time, the average 
price has been reduced to approximately three-fifths of 
its level at the beginning of the period. 

Indicative of the differences in the economic char¬ 
acteristics of the residential and industrial rate .struc¬ 
tures is the fact that residential electric prices have 
shown little or no tendency to follow upward fluctua¬ 
tions in the general price structure. This condition is 
illustrated on Chart III, showing the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ composite index of the 
“Cost of Living’’ and, from the same source, the index 
of residential electric co.sts. This latter index is based 
ujion the costs of a fixed quantity of energy and as a 
result differs somewhat in relative values from the trend 
shown on Chart 11. The latter indicates a somewhat 
greater reduction in costs due to the progressively larger 
quantities of energy that fell within the low price ranges 
of the various rate structures. To illustrate the general 
situation with a specific instance, there also is presented 
on Chart III the index of residential rate levels for one 
large metropolitan company. This history of almost 
continuous reductions in residential electric co.sts during 
a period in which other costs showed marked variations 
is a definite indication of the policies that have controlled 
the development of the electric utility business. 

However, the trend of increasing average u.se of 
electric service has not been uninterrupted. Even in the 
field of domestic service the effect of economic condi¬ 
tions is felt; in other categories the direct incidence of 
economic conditions is even broader. Thus, .small 
commercial sales declined in 1933 to 89.5% of the peak 
sales of 1930, and large industrial sales dropped in 
1932 to 70.3% of 1929 peak levels. 

The effect of economic conditions upon dome.stic 
service is graphically illustrated on Chart R’, which 
shows the trend of percentage gains in average use per 
customer over similar periods of the preceding years. 
In comparison with the trend of gains in average resi¬ 
dential use, there is shown the combined index of 
business activity, as compiled by the AnnaUst. In order 
to eliminate extreme fluctuations in values, both curves 
are pre.sented on the basis of six month average values, 
plotted to the last month of each successive six. 

Although no annual loss in average sales was recorded, 
the percentage gains were cut from eight to ten per cent 
to le.ss than one per cent. Increases in total .sales declined 
to an even greater extent due to reductions in the total 
numbers of customers .served. With a majority of 
industries recording heavy lo.sses, it would .seem that 
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gains, no matter how meager, are indicative of a i)ar- 
ticularly strong position. When it is realized, however, 
that capital investments, nece.s.sarily made in anticipa¬ 
tion of actual needs, and reductions in rate levels are 
both made in exi>ectation of a continuation of previously 
experienced patterns of load growth, it is a])parent 
that a wide decline in the expected rate of gnnvth is a 
serious matter. 

That extensive rate reductions have been made during 
the years of depre.ssion is apparent from the index of 
rate levels shown on Chart HI. This index declined 
14.0% in the last five years. 

As markets for electric .service are further exj)ande<l, 
additional reductions in rate levels may be anticipated; 
but, unle.ss operations are subsidized, it is financially 
impossible to make wide reductions very far in advance 
of increased .sales. The two factors mu.st be kei)t within 
reasonable balance of one another or an economically 
un.sound condition results. On the other hand, if opera¬ 
tions are subsidized, it is a|)i)arent that an over-all 
economic loss will be sustained by the community, due 
to .sales expansion into markets where other forms of 
service are, in fact, more economical; furthermore, such 
procedure tends to expand markets into economic 
groups having little need for, or appreciation of, the 
marginal u.ses for the .service. 


Private and Municipal Plant Rate LeveLi 

No di.scu.ssion of electric utility rate levels or of 
the justification for gov’ern- {Continued on page 35Jf) 

















Five-Star Final on Alumni Day! 

Technology’s Homecoming Festival on June 8 


F ourteen hundred and sixty-three Alumni already 
have indicated that they hope to attend the Ahimni Day 
at the Institute on June 8 — a response that indicates the 
interest prevailing among Technology men and their families 
in this coming Festival, celebrating the Institute’s 75th anni¬ 
versary and the ^Oth anniversary of the removal to the present 
plant in Cambridge. Dedicated to pleasure and to an expres¬ 
sion of Teclmology spirit befitting the two anniversaries to be 
marked, the Alumni Day program will provide opportunities 
for entertainment, renewal of friendships, and desirable edu¬ 
cational experiences that will make June 8 an occasion memo¬ 
rable and delightfid. 

The program this year far surpasses last year’s Alumni Day 
in interest and entertainment, and includes a number of inno¬ 
vations. .\lumni will join wdth the senior class and their 
friends in the Class Day exercises of the afternoon, in the 
christening of Technology’s new dinghy fleet, and in the dedi¬ 
cation of the new sailing pavilion on the Charles. The feature 
of the morning will be the Conference on Transportation, de¬ 
signed to infonn the lajunan about future trends in this field of 
universal interest. A luncheon m the Great Court for the 
.\lumni, and a dinner and Fops concert in Symphony Hall are 
other items on the program which may l)e detailed at the 
present time as follows: 

Program 

9:00 AND ON. Reoistbation and renewal of acquaint¬ 
ances in the main lobby of the Institute. 

10:00 A.M. Tbansi>ortation Conference. The presiding 
officer will be the Hon. Jolm Monroe Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, and the speakers, covering the four 
fields of transportation, include Edw'ard P. Farley, President, 
American Hawaiian Steamship Company; Colonel Edgar S. 
Gorrell. ’17, Presklent, Air Transport Association of America; 
Edwanl W. James, chief, division of highway transport. 
United States Ifiireau of Public Roads; and Charles D. 
Yo\mg, Vice-president, Pennsylvania Railroad. These speak¬ 
ers will discuss the broad social implications of present-day 
trends in air, water, highway, and rail transportation. 

1:00 p..\i. Lunchbxdn for all Alumni in the Great Court. 

2:00 p.M. Joint Ce.\ss Day Exercises with the senior ela.ss in 
the Great Court. The Class of 1911, holding its 25th reunion, 
is preparing a special stunt initiating the senior class into the 
alumni body, and thereafter the program, which will be in 
charge of the senior class, will include the christening of the 


Technology dinghies, the award of class gifts, the Beaver 
oration, and the welcoming by the -Alumni Association of the 
senior class into the alumni ranks. 

4:00 p.M. Dedication of the new sailing pavilion in front of 
Walker Memorial, a sailing regatta on the Basin, and a water 
carnival. At the conclusion of the program on the river. 
Alumni will have an opportunity to visit members of the 
Institute staff and the departments and laboratories in the 
Institute. 

6:30 p.M. Grand Dinner in Symphony Hall. The speakers 
will be the Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation (he will also participate in the morning con¬ 
ference), President Compton, and Dr. George E. Vincent. The 
latter will talk on “The Unpopularity of Brains.” The Hon. 
Newton D. Baker will be a guest of the .\lumni at the dinner. 

P'ollowing the program of speeches, there will be a concert 
by the Boston Symphony Pops orchestra. The diimer is for 
.\lumni and Alumnae only. Seats in the balconies of Sym¬ 
phony Hall may be obtained for women guests, at $1.00 each, 
for the speaking and musical program following the dinner. 

Program for the Ladies 

\ special effort is being made to provide for the wives of 
Technology -\lumni an entertaining program throughout 
.\lumni Day. There will be a bus trip to Concord and Lexing¬ 
ton, beginning at 10:00 a.m. and arriving at 12 noon at the 
Wayside Inn at Sudbury for luncheon. Returning to the In¬ 
stitute by 3:00 p.m., the women may make a tour of inspection 
of the Institute with guides, watch the regatta on the Basin, 
and attend a tea to be given by Mrs. Compton and the Tech¬ 
nology Matrons, probably in the Graduate House, at 4:00 
P.M. -\t 5:00 P.M., busses will leave the Institute for the Uni¬ 
versity Club where, at 6:45, dinner will be provided for the 
ladies. At 7:45, busses will take the women to Symphony Hall 
for the speeches and musical program. 

Special Instructions 

Other items on the program include the unveiling of a por¬ 
trait of Dr. Harry W. Tyler, ’84, and of a plaque commemo¬ 
rating the Rogers laboratory of physics. Special railway fares 
will be available on the identification certificate plan, -\lumni 
are especially invited to the President’s reception to graduates 
in Walker Memorial from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m. on the afternoon 
of June 9. The price to alumni for the conference, lunch, and 
dinner on Alumni Day will be only $b.00. 


CLASS REUNIONS SUMMARIZED 


The “five-year" classes whose reunion plans had crystallized in 

time for this issue of The Review are as follows: 

1891 —4.5th Reunion, East Bav Ixxlge, Osterville, Mass., June 
19, ^0. and il. 

1896 — 40th Reunion, East Hay Lodge, Osterville, Mass., June 4, 
5, 6, and 7. 

1901 —35th Reunion, Oyster Harbors, Ma.ss., June 6 and 7. 

1906 — 30th Reunion, Oyster Harbors Club, Osterville, Mass., 
June 6 and 7. 

1911—:£5th Reunion, Mayflower Hotel, Manomet Point, Ply¬ 
mouth, Mass., June 5, 6, and 7. 

1916 — 40th Reunion, Plac'e still to be determined, June 5, 6, 
and 7. 

1941 —15th Reunion, Norwich Inn, near Norwich, Connecticut, 
June 5, 6, and 7. 

1946 — 10th Reunion, Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon, Mass., 
June 6 and 7, meeting for luncheon at Walker Memorial 
at 14:.30 on Saturday, June 6. 


1931 —5th Reunion, Mayflower Hotel, Plymouth, Mass., June 
6 and 7, meeting at 1:30 on Sat. June 6, at Crafts Hall, 
M.I.T. Graduate House. 

r Although they will not be celebrating five-year milestones, the 

following classes are among those which have scheduled more or 

less informal get-togethers: 

1900 — 36th Reunion. Stag affair tentatively planned for week¬ 
end of June 5 on Cape Cod. 

1905 — 31st Reunion, Boxwood Manor, Old Lyme, Connecticut, 
June 5, 6, and 7. 

1915 — 41st Reunion. Plan to gather with families at hotel near 
Symphony Hall early on the evening of Alumni Day, 
June 8. 

1917 — 19th Reunion. Possible get-together on Ix>ng Island. 

1935 — 1st Reunion. Members of this class will gather in west 
lounge of Walker Memorial at 9 a.m. on Alumni Day, 
June 8. 


JOIN THE TREK BACK TO TECH! 
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Change in Entrance Requirements 

IIE entrance requirements of the Institute have 
been revised and the new regulations, which permit 
greater flexibility in the choice of subjects and re¬ 
quire fewer examinations, will become effective next 
autumn. The changes affect particularly those students 
who cannot qualify under the plan which j)ermits 
students in the highest fifth of their class to enter 
Technology without examination. For this group the 
number of specific examination subjects has been 
reduced, the field of elective subjects enlarged, and 
language recjuirements liberalized. 

These new requirements are related to the In.stitute’s 
Ijlan for stabilization of enrollment, under which the 
number of students admitted to the first-year class will 
be limited to approximately 600, consisting of those 
.students whose personal and scholastic records give 
evidence that they are capable of gaining the greatest 
value from a scientific or engineering education. 

Under the new entrance regulations, high- and prepar¬ 
atory-school students will be able to follow a more gen¬ 
eral program of preparation for their later work in 
science or engineering. In addition to a thorough pre{)a- 
ration in English, which is considered a subject of 
fundamental importance, it is also nece.ssary to be 
prepared soundly in physics and mathematics, on which 
much of the first year’s work at Technology is based. 
The electives which may be offered include languages; 
social, biological, or physical sciences; mathematics, 
mechanic arts, mechanical drawing, commercial studies, 
fine arts, drama, or music. 

Director of Admissions 

HE appointment of Professor H. Alden Thresher, 
’20, to be Director of Admissions of the Institute was 
announced on April .5 and is one of .several administra¬ 
tive and faculty changes taking place in the fall. Pro¬ 
fessor Thresher will succeed Dr. James L. Tryon, who 
retires this year after serving 16 years as a member of 
Technology’s academic administration. 

The Institute’s new Director of Admissions has been a 
member of the Faculty of the Department of Economics 
and Social Science to which he came as an instructor in 
1920, and his particular intere.sts have been the eco¬ 
nomic and social aspects of technology and invention. 
Professor Thre.sher was born in Dayton, Ohio, in 1896, 
and received his preparatory education at the Hotchkiss 
School, later coming to the Institute from which he was 
graduated in 1920. In 1927 he entered the graduate 
school of Harvanl University, which granted him the 
degree of master of arts the following year. 

After serving as instructor at Technology for three 
years. Professor Thresher was appointed assistant i)ro- 
fessor, and last year was promoted to the rank of asso¬ 


ciate professor. He is the author of various articles and 
book reviews in technical and economic journals, and is 
co-author of “The Economic Proce.ss’’ and “The Or¬ 
ganization and Management of a Business Enterj)rise.’’ 

Profe.ssor Thresher is a member of Sigma Chi, the 
.\merican Economic Association, the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, and the American 
Association of University Professors. In addition to his 
educational work, he has had considerable business and 
indu.strial experience. From 1920 to 192.5, he was a.s- 
sistant j)lant engineer of the Eddystone Manufacturing 
Company, leaving that position to join the staff of the 
research division of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company. 

Dr. Tryon, the retiring Director of Admi.ssions, is 
known to thousands of Technology students as a ]>atient 
and under.standing friend, as well as a kindly coun.selor 
advising them on entrance reciuirements and the choice 
of their professional cour.ses. As a lecturer on vocational 
education, he has visited most of the colleges and 
])rcparatory schools of this country and (.’anada and is 
widely known among college officials. He has taken a 
I)articular intere.st in the welfare of foreign students at 
Technology and has been active in many ways to helj) 



Purdy 


James L. Tryon^ Director of Admissions^ who retires this year. 
The Review speaks for thousands of Alumni who know Dr. 
Tryon in congratulating him on his 10 years of distinguished 
service to Technology and in expressing gootl wishes to his suc¬ 
cessor, /Vo/cssor 'Thresher 
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Sailing pavilion now being constructed in front of 
IValker Memorial. It tvill house IWhnologys new 
flict of dinghies and provides a landing float 190 
feet long and 20 feet wide, and a rigging shop 


Draicn by Samvel V. Chamberlain, '18 


tliem adjust themselves to the American manner of 
living and the requirements of the American educational 
system. 

Dr. Tryon, who retires with the title of Honorary 
Lecturer, joined the staff of the In.stitute in lO'iO, when 
he was appointed assistant registrar with the rank of 
a.s.sistant jirofessor. lie also served as a.ssi.stant to the 
secretary of the Faculty in 19‘-26 19''27, and was ap¬ 
pointed Director of Admissions in 1930. Ilis promotion 
to the rank of professor and lecturer in vocational 
education came in 1930. lie was graduated from Har¬ 
vard I niversity in 1894, and three years later received 
the degree of bachelor of divinity from the Llpi.scopal 
Theological School. Later he .studied law at IJo.ston 
I'niver.sity, receiving his degree in that field in 1909, and 
his doctorate of jihilo.sophy the following year. He is 
widely known as an authority on international law, in 
which he has given courses at Maine and M.I.T. 

1 )r. Tryon is a member of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club and has twice been president of the Field and 
Fore.st Club of Bo.ston. 

Appointment 

A lso announced in .\])ril was the ajipointment of 
^ John M. Les.sells, prominent consulting mechanical 
engineer, of Swarthmore, Pa., as Associate Professor in 
the Department of Mechanical Engineering at the In¬ 
stitute. He will be occujiied with teaching and re.search 
in the field of engineering materials. 

Mr. Lessells was born in Scotland and served a five- 
year engineering apprenticeship before being graduated 
from the I.'niversity of (ilasgow. During the War he was 
employed on inspection of engine parts and materials 
for Rolls-Royce, Armstrongs, and the Rriti.sh War 
Office. After the War, he joined the re.search staff of the 
estinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company at 
Pittsburgh, .serving as manager of the ajiplied mechanics 
division for eleven years. He later became engineering 
manager of the turbine and Diesel department of West- 
inghou.se at Philadeljihia, a position from which he re¬ 
signed recently to enter jmictice as consulting engineer 
to estinghou.se and others. In partner.ship with Pro¬ 
fessor G. B. Karelitz he has been identified with some of 
the mechanical details of the “iOO-inch telescope to be 
erected on Mount Palomar, ('alifornia. 


Mr. I^essells is editor of the Journal of Applied 
Mechanics published by the American Society of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers. Besides his activity as a mendier of 
this society, he is a member of the Iron and Steel In¬ 
stitute, the American Society for Testing Materials, and 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers of (ireat 
Britain. The latter, in 1926, awarded him the Bernard 
Hall jirize for a paper on fatigue and ela.stic limit. 

.\t Technology, Mr. Les.sells will offer courses in the 
materials of engineering, to which he brings a wide back¬ 
ground of experience on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Promotions and Retirements 

ROMOTIOX of 18 members of the in.structing .staff 
to the rank of associate or assistant professor, and 
the retirement of five well-known members of the 
Faculty who have long been associated with the In.sti¬ 
tute, were among other important announcements made 
at Technology early in April. 

Members of the Faculty who will retire this year are: 
Professor Jiimes R. Jack, Head of the Department of 
Naval Architecture; Profe.ssor George B. Haven, ’94, 
Professor of Advanced Machine Design and in charge of 
textile re.search in the Department of Mechanical En¬ 
gineering; Professor Leonard M. Pas.sano and Professor 
Nathan R. George, both of the Department of Alathe- 
matics; Professor Carroll W. Doten, Professor of Politi¬ 
cal Economy. All will retire with the title of Professor 
Elmeritus. 

Staff members jrromoted to the rank of associate 
jirofessor are: Jayson C. Balsbaugh, ’24, Ernst A. 
(jiiillemin, ’24, and Harold L. Hazen, ’24, all of the De- 
jiartment of Electrical Engineering; Roy W. Carlson, 
Civil and Sanitary Engineering; Louis Harris, ’20, of the 
Department of Chemistry. 

Promotions to a.s.sistant professor were: Wilmer L. 
Barrow, ’29, and John G. Trump, ’33, of Electrical En¬ 
gineering; Albert A. Lawrence, Theodore Smith, and, 
Robert S. Wooilbury, ’28, of the Department of Elnglish 
and History; Edward M. Bridge, ’13, and J. Talmage 
Wo(Klruff, ’17, of the Department of Architecture; 
Alexander J. Bone, ’24, of the Department of Civil and 
Sanitary Engineering; Samuel C. Collins, Department of 
('hemistry; EM win R. Gilliland, ’33, Department of 
Chemical EMgineering; Pre.scott D. Grout, ’29, Depart- 
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merit of Mathematics; Alvin Sloane, De]jartment of 
Mechanical Engineering; Edward S. Lamar, Depart¬ 
ment of Physics. 

Professor Jack, retiring Head of the Department of 
Naval Architecture, joined the staff of the Institute in 
1919, when he gave a series of lectures on naval architec¬ 
ture. The following year he was asked to take charge of 
the department, and in 19^^;5 he assumed the arlditional 
duties of Dean of Navy Students. He is a native of 
Scotland and studied at the University of Glasgow be¬ 
fore entering the great shipbuilding firm of IVilliam 
Denny and Brothers, Ltd., at Dumbarton, where during 
a long and distinguished career he designed more than 
350 ships of various types. L’pon retirement Professor 
Jack will become an Honorary Lecturer in the depart¬ 
ment of which he has been in charge for 16 years. 

Professor Haven, who was born in Sangerfield, New 
York, is a graduate of the In.stitute with the Class of 
1894, and joined the teaching .staff in 1896. He is widely 
known as an authority on machine design and te.xtile 
machinery as well as methods of re.search. His contribu¬ 
tions to technical literature include several books and 
many articles. He is a member of the United States 
Institute for Textile Research, Inc., and for his con¬ 
tributions in the field of textile research he was awarded 
a medal by the National A.ssociation of (’otton Manu¬ 
facturers in 1931. 

Professor Passano, a member of the Department of 
Mathematics since 189‘'2, was born in Baltimore, Md. 
From 1886 until 189(2, he attended Johns Hoj)kins Uni¬ 
versity, where he majored in economics, mathematics, 
and English literature. In addition to his teaching, he 
has contributed widely to both professional and literary 
publications. 

Professor George is a native of Mendon, Mass., and 
was graduated from Harvard University in 1890. He 
joined the Institute’s Department of Mathematics 45 
years ago and has been Professor of Mathematics since 
1913. 

A native of Panton, Vt., and a graduate and former 
secretary aiul regi.strar of the University of ^’ermont, 
Professor Doten joined the .staff of Technology 33 years 
ago. After his graduation from the University of ^’er- 
mont in 1895, he continued his studies at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, being graduated in 1902. He retires as Professor 
Emeritus of Political Economy. 

Professor John C. Slater, Head of the Department of 
Physics, has been granted leave of absence for the second 
term of the next academic year, while Professor Na¬ 
thaniel H. Frank, ’23, also of the Dei)artment of Phy.sics, 
will be on leave of ab.sence during the fir.st term. 

Physics for Industry 

A new group of courses in applied physics designed to 
meet the growing demand for .scientists with .special 
training for the application of jJiy.sics in the solution of 
indu.strial problems was announced recently by Pro¬ 
fessor John C. Slater, Head of the Department of 
Physics. Professor George H. Harrison, Director of the 
Re.search Laboratory of Exj)erimental Physics, has been 
appointed Director of A])plied Physics and will be in 
charge of the courses, which will begin next autumn. 


President Compton, who as chairman of the national 
Science Advisory Board studied the po.ssibilities of ap¬ 
plying the knowledge and discoveries of science in in¬ 
dustry, is also chairman of the .\merican In.stitute of 
Physics, which after a .study of several years has sug¬ 
gested the type of training which will be mo.st valuable 
for physicists who expect to enter the re.search, de- 
veloinnent, or engineering branches of industrial or¬ 
ganizations. In this .study the re(iuirements of a large 
number of indu.stries were considered, with the re.sult 
that a permanent national council on ap])lied phy.sics 
was established. While phy.sics has already played an 
important i)art in recent advances in many fields, it is 
de.stined to have a still Ttiorc .significant role in the 
future. 

Training in applied i)hysics is exj)ected to be esjjecially 
valuable in the electrical, optical, chemical, textile, 
paper, i)rinting ink, aircraft, and automobile indu.stries, 
as well as in oil ])roduction and refining, geology and 
geophysics, acou.stics and metallurgy. 

Physical principles, for example, will enter into the 
develoinnent of economical railway trains, prefabricated 
houses, air conditioning, the |)re.servation of focnl, the 
l)roce.ssing of plastics, which include glass, rubber, paint 
and composition moulding materials, color photograi)hy, 
televi.sion, and many others. 

Students in the new courses will devote more time to 
chemi.stry, metallurgy, and the fundamentals of electri¬ 
cal and mechanical engineering. The new program siii)- 
plements rather than competes with the long-e.stabli.shed 
course in i)ure physics, which goes farther into the 
speculative aspects of .science. Thus there will be no 
sharp di.stinction of .staff, subjects, or .students between 
the two fields of .study, for under the new plan students 
will be able to follow their inclinations and a|)titu<les in 
one direction or the other through ])roper .selection of 
their elective courses. 

The facilities of the courses will include the Ea.stman 
Laboratories of Physics and Uhemistry and the In.sti- 
tute’s Spectroscopy Laboratory. 



Courtesy Boston Post 


ll altvr C. If oodj and Prosidvnt CompUm sailing our oj thr 
nriv Technologv dinghies in the (lharies River Rasin. Mr. 
H ood has been appointed sailing master of the student's 
Sautical Association 
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Abroad 

ROFESSOR Walter G. Whitman, T7, Head of the 
Department of Chemical Engineering, will be the of¬ 
ficial representative of the Institute at the centenary 
celebration of the founding of the University of London, 
which will be held in London, June 28 to July 3. 

While in England, Professor Whitman will also attend 
the joint meetings of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers and the British Institution of (Chemical En¬ 
gineers, as well as the Chemical Engineering Congress of 
the World Power Conference, which meets in London 
from June 22 to June 27. Among the papers to be pre¬ 
sented to the Congre.ss will be one on “Heat Trans- 
mi.ssion,” of which T. B. Drew, ’23, and Professors H. C. 
Hottel, ’24, and W. H. McAdams, ’17, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Chemical Engineering are the authors. 


Changes in Curriculums 



inetluKls of pre.sentation in the Departments of Science 


and Engineering, has been announced by Professor 


Charles E. Fuller, ’92, Chairman of the Faculty. The 
changes, which become effective next autumn, were 
adopted after an exhaustive study of several years by 
faculty members. The new plan provides for unification 
of subject matter and closer contact between members 
of the Faculty and students. 

Under the revision the Faculty has adhered to the 
plan, inaugurated by the Institute in its early days, to 
offer its students a wide choice of courses in the various 
branches of pure and applied science and engineering. It 
is considered important that students have the oppor¬ 
tunity to choose a cour.se that stimulates their interests 
and ])rovides an incentive for active and vigorous effort. 
Untler a purely elective system, however, very few 
undergraduates have sufficient background or experi¬ 
ence to enable them to choose a curriculum in any given 
field wdth a proper sequence and coordination of studies. 
This problem has been met by arranging courses in a 
comparatively large number of fields and, in .several of 
these, providing further differentiation by allowing a 
choice of several options. 

The arrangement of the revised curriculums is such 
that, except in the Department of Architecture, the 
course of .studies for the first year, which includes 
mathematics, physics, English, and 
history, is the .same for all .students. 
With this exception, a .student is not 
therefore required to elect his pro- 
fes.sional course until the end of the 
freshman year. 

The curriculums for the sophomore 
year for all departments carries for¬ 
ward the same fundamental courses 
undertaken in the fir.st year, but they 
are differentiated by the inclusion of 
one or two intrcxluctory professional 
studies to broaden the groundwork 
for the courses that follow in the up- 
I)er years. The greatest difference is 
between the curriculums in the de¬ 
partments which require an extension 
of the fundamental cour.se in chem¬ 
istry throughout the sophomore year 
and the departments in which little if 
any chemi.stry is required beyond the 
freshman year. 

Within either of the foregoing 
groups the differences in the second 
year curriculums are relatively small. 
If a student feels at the end of the 
freshman year that he did not make 
the most satisfactory choice of a 
cour.se, he may, at the end of the 
soj)homore year, change from one 
course to another within his elected 
group. This change may be accom¬ 
plished by taking during the summer 
between the sophomore and junior 
years the introductory work he has 
missed. Thus the choice of the course 
elected by a student is not necessarily 
final until the end of the sophomore 
year. 
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In the junior and senior years stress has again been 
laid on fundamentals. The objective in the selection of 
studies in the curriculum of eiich branch of engineering 
and science is to provide a thorough training in basic 
principles with a limited specialization in any field. 

In meeting this objective the branches of study to be 
undertaken at any one time have been limited to a 
number .small enough to enable him to devote the time 
required to acquire a thorough training in each branch 
and to avoid the superficiality which results from too 
wide a spread of effort. 

Under the revision students will devote more time to 
study and less to formal class work, a change which is 
expected to encourage thoughtful consideration of prob¬ 
lems under conditions which in some degree ap])roximate 
those encountered in professional work. More time has 
been allotted to conferences between students and mem¬ 
bers of the teaching staff, for the personal contacts es- 
tabli.shed by consideration and di.scu.ssion of current 
matters in engineering and scientific research are con¬ 
sidered a very valuable factor in a student’s education. 
It is hoped that greater individual responsibility ami 
clo.ser relationshij)s with the Faculty will materially help 
students to meet the problems of adjustment that often 
occur in the transition from college to professional work. 

A definite portion of the curriculum for each depart¬ 
ment has been allocated to nonprofessional studies, 
partially elective, in the fields of English and hi.story, 
economics and social science, philosojjhy, literature, 
language, and the fine arts. The object of this is to 
broaden the student’s education beyond the limits of the 
professional field he elects, give him a better preparation 
for jiroperly meeting his obligations in whatever business 
and social environment he may be placed. 

Studies in the fre.shman and sophomore years include 
basic courses in military .science. In the junior and 
.senior years advance*! K.O.T.C. optional courses are 
offered to students who are citizens of the United States. 

Throughout the Institute the aim is to develop good 
mental habits and correct methods of study, broad 
mental power, good judgment, and the initiative and 
ability to work out on individual resj)on.sibility the .solu¬ 
tion of the problems which the student may meet in the 
practice of his profession. 

Medals 

WO members of the Institute’s F'aculty, Dr. Walde- 
mar Lindgren, Professor Emeritus of Geology and 
former Head of that Department, and Dr. Alfred V. 
(leForest, ’ll, A.s.sociate Profe.ssor of Mechanical En¬ 
gineering, have recently been awarded medals in rec¬ 
ognition of their achievements in the field of science. 

Dr. Lindgren has received the MSdaille (luntare 
Tra.sen.tter given by the association of alumni engineers 
of the Universite de Liege, Belgium, which has j)revi- 
oiisly honored only four other scientists in this manner. 
In announcing the award to Dr. Lindgren the Rerue 
Unirersalle dee Miriee, an alumni publication of the 
Universite, pointed out that their aim this year was to 
honor a man i)articularly distingui.shetl in economic 
geography, which has been Dr. Lindgren’s cho.sen field. 
The medal was officially accepted by Hon. Dave H. 



This giunt camera, otw of the largest spectrographs ever huilt^ is 
to be used by the Jlarinrd-M.I.T. eclipse expi^ition to observe 
the total solar eclipse in Russia on June 19. ^lade of Dow- 
metals the spectrograph box, which is 12 feet long, three feet tvide, 
and five feet deep, with its mountings undglis less than half a ton. 

Inside the sp(*ctrograph ivill Iw housed four plane gratings, 
polished metal surfaces ruled with I5,()00 lines to the inch, which 
will Iw used, each with a lens and camera, to photograph the 
crescent of the eclipsi^il sun and the corona in lights of different 
uHivelengths, ranging all the miy from ultraviolet to the infra-nd. 

Huilt by the Dow Chemical Company, the big spectroscope 
has just b(>en set up for final testing at the Institute before 
shipping to Russia. Left to rig;ht. Henry Ilemmendinger and 
Dr. Donald II. Menzel, dinwtor of the expeditUm, both of 
Harvard Observatory 

Morris, American .Vmba.s.sador to Belgium, for Dr. 
Lindgren, and has been transmitted to him through 
di])lomatic channels. 

Dr. (leForest has been awanknl and will receive, this 
month, the Iklward Dmg.streth Medal of the Franklin 
Institute, for his achievements in metallurgical re.search. 
Becommendation for the honor is made by the Insti¬ 
tute’s committee on Science and the Arts and it goes to 
Dr. (leForest for his work on the accurate testing of 
finished pr(xlucts without injury to them. The medal is 
awarded annually for “inventions or for meritorious im¬ 
provements in machines and mechanical proces.ses.” 

Albert Far well Bemis, ’93 0870-1936) 

T he Review records with sorrow the death of .\lbert 
Farwell Bemis, ’9,3, on .Vpril 11 as a result of com¬ 
plications arising from an apparently not serious fall he 
.suffered while taking pictures of the Grand (’anyon, the 
preceding Saturday. 

Mr. Bemis was one of Technology’s most loyal and 
di.stinguislxxl Alumni. .\ Life Mend)er of the Corpora¬ 
tion, he .served on many committees in various ca|)aci- 
ties relating to nearly all jffia.ses of Institute life. Only 
la.st June he bt'came one of the founder members of 
the Re.search A.s.sociates of M.I.T., a group of leaders 
and organizers of American indu.stry who contribute to 
the .supi)ort of re.search at the Institute. He was eh'cted 
President of the Alumni A.s.sociation in 1910 and during 
his term of office was responsible for many beneficial 
changes in the .\.s.sociation including the .sy.stem of elec¬ 
tion by Alumni of Term Members to the Institute 
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Albert Fanvell BemiSy "93, Fife Member of the Corporation^ 

generous friend of the Institute, ubo died on April 11 as the 
result of an aceidental fall at Grand Cany on (sp(» belotv) 

Corporation. At variou.s tinie.s he ha.s been a member of 
\’i.sitinf' Committees to a number of Institute depart¬ 
ments, notably Civil Engineering;, Architecture, Naval 
Architecture, and the Division of Indu.strial C'oopera- 
tion. He jdayed an important jiart in the development of 
Technology’s dormitory .system and contributed sub- 
■stantially toward the cost of the (’la.ss of 18!),3 dormitory. 
He was always interested in Technology’s younger men 
and was responsible for placing many graduates in [)o.si- 
tions from which they later ro.se to prominence. His in¬ 
fluence and help at Technology will be sorely missed. 

The major portion of his business career was spent 
with llemis Bro. Bag Company of wdiich he was presi¬ 
dent from 190!) to 192.5 and chairman from 1925 until 
his retirement from this activity in 193-t; he was a 
founder of the Angus (’ompany. Ltd., operating a jute 
mill and jute machinery works in India, a country in 
wdiich he was always greatly interested; he had been a 
director of several other textile companies, notably 
Boott Mills of Low'ell, Ma.ss., from 1905 to 1934; also a 
director of the Second National Bank of Bo.ston from 
191(> to 1926 and of the Federal Re.serve Bank of Boston 
from 1928 to 1932. Other busine.ss intere.sts, coupled 
with a life-long interest in research and economics, 
made him a member of the E.xecutive Committee of the 
National Indu.strial Conference Board from 1928 to 1932 
and again from 1934 until his death, during wdiich he 
was also chairman of the .\dvisory Council on Research. 

Mr. Bends always maintained a lively interest, almost 
a dondnating interest, in architecture and building. In 
addition to the Technology dormitory construction, he 


made possible, almo.st single-handed, the rebuilding of 
the great tower of Lincoln Cathedral, England, both by 
his large financial contributions and by his close coojiera- 
tion wdth Lincoln’s great rebuilder, Dean Fry; with the 
Duke and Duchess of York he was a gue.st of honor at 
the rededication and thank.sgiving services in Lincoln in 
1932. This interest in building made him the founder of 
the Housing Company in 1918, an imstitution wdiich 
built many of the finest group housing developments in 
New England and elsewhere, notably those at Bridge¬ 
port and Nashua; he was an active and constant sup- 
jiorter of housing research, both economic and physical, 
w ith a view to the production of better housing for the 
low'er-income groups; in the field of housing he became a 
nationally known authority. The latest results of this 
w'ork are a three-volume book, published by The 
Technology Press, under the general title of “The 
Evolving House,” the last volume of w'hich he had com¬ 
pleted just prior to his death. 

In aildition to these major interests, Mr. Beniis re¬ 
tained to the end a fleep concern in all sorts of human 
activities: He w'as an eager traveler and had visited most 
of the nations of the world; he did his utmost to promote 
better Anglo-.\merican relations and held a life governor¬ 
ship in the English Speaking Union of London and was a 
life member of the Royal Society of Arts, also of London; 
nearly as many friends will mourn his death in England 
as in his own land. The Orient interested him, too, 
Iiarticularly India and the oriental side of Russia, and he 
WTote many papers about these lands. In India his com¬ 
pany did much to improve the conditions of the natives, 
notably from the point of view’ of health and sanitation. 
Study of economics led him also to write many forceful 
papers for such organizations as the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 

Technology .Vhimni and the Technology community 
will long remember not only Mr. Bends’ manifold and 
successful career in widely varying fields and his un- 
.stinted generosity in many tlirections, but more im¬ 
portantly his kindliness, his humanity and .sympathy, 
and his love for and help to the young. 

Coordinator 

ROFESSOR .1. W. M. Bunker has been appointed 
Director of the Re.search Laboratories of Biology, a 
field in which he has long been active in the Depart¬ 
ment of Biology and Public Health. The research pro¬ 
gram now going forward under Dr. Bunker’s supervision 
includes his own w’ork and that of Dr. Robert S. Harris, 
’28, in the field of exjierimental rickets, as well as in- 
ve.stigation by Dr. Murray P. IIorwocKl, ’16, of the 
.sanitary significance of certain bacteria in w'ater, ndlk, 
and other fotxls, studies of the microbiology of the upper 
air by Dr. Bernard E. Proctor, ’23 and the growth of 
bacteria by Dr. Mar.shall W. Jennison, ’27. Dr. J. lY. 
AVilliarns is investigating the control of fungus di.seases 
in man, while Dr. Cecil G. Dunn, ’30, is making an 
evaluation of chemical compounds as germicidal and 
fungicidal agents. Dr. Bryce Prindle, ’31, a Research 
F’eHow’, is investigating the biochemical effects of bac¬ 
teria and molds on wool and cotton in relation to damage 
and fiber .structure. 
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Council Meetings 

O X the date that this issue of Tlie Review is sched¬ 
uled to go into the mails the Alumni ('ouncil holds 
an oi)en meeting at which the speaker will be James H. 
('onant, President of Harvard University, and the 
guests the presidents of Boston College, Boston Uni¬ 
versity, Northeastern, Simmons, and Tufts. 

At the preceding, or 186th meeting of the Council, on 
March 30, 81 members and guests gathered in Walker 
Memorial to tran.sact business and to hear Dean A. 
Kales, T4, Associate Professor in the l)e])artment of 
Mechanical Engineering, speak on “Can Safe Auto¬ 
mobiles Be Built?” The gist of Profe.s.sor Kales’ talk 
api)eared as a formal article in the Aj)ril issue of The 
Review (page 476). 

The Secretary at this meeting reported that alumni 
dues collections totaled 6,0!)!), which is 495, or five per 
cent, more than the final total a year ago and 544, or 
ten per cent, more than the final total two years ago. 




z 



















0/1 April 7 scientists met at Harvard to honor George Hllerv 
Hale., "90, director emeritus and originator of Alount IF »7so/i 
Obsermtory, inventor of the spectroheliograph, founder of the 
California Institute of Technology, one of America's greatest 
astronomers. 

Alxyve is a facsimile of the introductory page to Dr. Hale's 
thesis submitted to the Institute's Faculty in 1890 in accordance 
with the requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
physics. Included in this thesis was his original design of the 
spectroheliograph. 

At the symposium in roco^/iifio/i of Dr. Hale's great ron- 
tribution to science, Harry M. Goodtein, '90, Dean of 'Tech¬ 
nology's Graduate School and classmate of Dr. Hale spoke, as 
did Roifert B. King of the Physics Department 



Robert F. Elder, Associate Proftssor of \larketing, and Louis 
F. II oodruff,' 18, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
with the instrument, developed by the latter, for automatically 
rtK'ording the preferences of nulio audiences. 'The device, at¬ 
tached to a radio, shows the hour when a radio is tiinuil on or 
off, the station tuned in, and anv change made in stations 

The President spoke of the death of Krank .\. Bourne, 
’96, council rei)re.sentative for Chile, which wcurred 
on Kebruary 15, and it was announced that the Execu¬ 
tive C'ommittee had elected John E. Burchard, 4d, ’43, 
as his successor, (lilbert M. R<Hldy, ’31, had been elected 
cla.ss rej)re.sentative on the Council and Edward E. 
Moreland, ’07, council repre.sentative for the new 
Knoxville club. Since the con.stitution of the A.ssociation 
prohibits the recognition of a local club witbin the 45- 
niile radius of Boston, the Executive Committee had 
decided that such clubs as might be organized within 
that radius could be designated as a.ssociate clubs with¬ 
out any council repre.sentation exce[)t that they would 
be privileged to .send one of their number as a gue.st 
member to the Council without the jirivilege of voting. 

The Alumni Council unanimously pa.s.sed the follow'- 
ing vote: “that it concurred in the action of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee to the In.stitute Corporation in allo¬ 
cating the William Barton Rogers fund to scholarships 
rather than to student loans, the particular place in the 
In.stitute’s scholarship funds to be determined by the 
President and Treasurer of the In.stitute, as well as 
the terms covering scholarship grants from the fund.” 

Changes in Naval Architecture 

pROKESSOR Henry H. W. Keith, ’05, long a member 
X of the In.stitute’s Kaculty, has been appointed acting 
head of the Department of Naval Architecture and Ma¬ 
rine Engineering. He will take over the duties of Profes¬ 
sor James R. Jack, who.se retirement is announced 
elsewhere. In the autumn the de])artmcnt will welcome 
to its staff Krank M. la'wis, of the faculty of the Webb 
Institute of Naval Architecture, who.se appointment to 
Technology has just been announced. 

Profes.sor Keith after graduation carried on important 
rc.scarch work in the United States experimental model 
basin at the Navy A’ard in Washington. He joined the 
.staff of M.I.T. in 1910, continuing his academic work 
until 1917 when he enrolled in the United States Naval 
Re.serve and was attached to the Bo.ston Navy Yard as 
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materials officer, naval architect, and design superin¬ 
tendent with the rank of lieutenant commander. De¬ 
tached from active duty in 1!)!20, Professor Keith 
returned to his work at the In.stitute ami in 1928 was 
promoted to the rank of professor of naval architecture. 
He is widely known as a consulting engineer, and as an 
authority on the launching of .ships. In this field he has 
been associated with the launching of most of the large 
vessels at the Fore River ])lant of the Bethlehem Ship¬ 
building (.Corporation in recent years. He is a member of 
the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
and the Society of Naval Engineers. 

Professor Lewis is well known among naval engineers 
as an authority on j)roblems of vibration in ships and 
marine power plants, a field in which he has carried on 
imj)ortant investigations. He gra<luatcd from the Webb 
Institute in 1917. 

THE STORY BEHIND YOUR 
LIGHT BILL 

{Continued from page 345) 

mental operation is complete without reference to the 
relative cost levels that have heretofore existed under 
private and munici|)al operation. In general it may be 
stated that the same basic factors control costs regard¬ 
less of the form of the operating control. However, 
efficiency of ojjeration will have very marked effects 
upon the magnitude of co.st components entering into 
the various price structures. A thorough analysis of the 
mo.st recently available .statistics indicates higher over¬ 
all costs, all factors considered, to the cu.stomers of the 
1,800 to 1,!)00 munieipal eleetric .systems than would 
have been paid had the.se municii)al .systems been con- 
.solidated with the privately operated systems. 

In the comparison jiresented in the following para- 
grai)h.s consideration has been given to all relevant 
factors, such as differences in utilization characteri.stics, 
known peculiarities in rejjorting sales and revenues, 
and to the very important factor of the tax differentials 
existing between private and municipal operations. 

The most recently available <lata separately covering 
municipal and private operations are those compiled by 
the Fnited States (’ensus Bureau, in the ("ensus of 
Electrical Industries for the year 1932. Unfortunately 
this cen.sus is not taken annually, thus the data pre¬ 
sented is approximately three years old. Relatively, 
however, there will have been little change during the 
past several years. 

(.'omparisoiis of group average prices are worthless 
unless accompanied by explanatory data to make pos¬ 
sible adjustments for the several variables that control 
average rate levels. Thus, the “ raw ” statistics develoiied 
by the census indicated a combined average j)rice of 2.7 
eents per kilowatt hour for all energy sold by privately 
operated electric systems; the average for numicii>al 
.systems was 3.1 cents per kilowatt hour. Such compari¬ 
sons are valueless when it is realized that aj)proximately 
50% of all private utility sales were to customers of the 
industrial power group at an average ])rice of 1.5 cents 
per kilowatt hour; the municipal .systems had less than 


15% of their sales in this particular classification. If 
total sales for the year 1932 are allocated to the major 
customer classifications the following comparative 
values will be found: 

Domestic Small Lt. & Pwt. Large Lt. & Pwr. 
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Private Systems.... 

000 

5.0 

3,288 

4.3 

87,474 

1.5 

Municipal Systems. . 

708 

4.7 

5,199 

2.0 

31,249 

1.7 

Total. 

Oil 

0.0 

3,418 

4.1 

85,345 

1.5 


If no consideration is given to mexlifying factors, these 
values would indicate a considerable differential in 
favor of municipal rate levels for both the domestic and 
the small commercial classifications. Such a comparison 
is, however, unsound becau.se it fails to take cognizance 
of the important variable of average use per customer 
and its effect uj)on average rate level. Due to the charac¬ 
teristics of the generally accepted rate forms, it is inher¬ 
ent that relatively lower average prices accompany 
higher average utilization values. This factor accounts 
for major portions of the differentials di.sclo.sed above. 

Using the fact that variations in average use are ac¬ 
companied by proportionate variations in average {)rice 
it is po.ssible to prepare the family of curves jire.sented 
on Chart \. The.se curves show the relationships existing 
between average annual u.se and average price for both 
private and municipal operations. Values for each of the 
nine geographic divisions were used as a basis. 

A comparison of the rate levels indicates generally 
lower domestic rates on the private systems than on the 
municipal .systems; the opi)osite relationship exists in the 
small commercial category. The average differential in 
this latter group is, however, apj)roximately equivalent 
to the average tax differential existing between the two 
methods of operation. In the large light and power cate¬ 
gory, the relative levels are difficidt to determine due to 
the wide dispersion of individual values. For this an¬ 
alysis, the two trend lines may be considered to coincitle. 
From the graphical relation.ships here developed it is 
possible to obtain the average and apf)roximate total 
revenue differentials between municipal and j)rivate 
operations under any specific condition of consumption. 

However, before a true comparison can be made, it is 
nece.ssary to give consideration to the fact that munici- 
I)al utility operations are tax exempt. During the year 
under consideration (1932) the over-all tax burden of 
the electric utility industry was $217,000,000, or approx¬ 
imately 11.8% of total revenues. Taxes paid by munici¬ 
pal operations w’ere between one and two per cent of 
total revenues, leaving a differential of about 10%. 

A municipality, when considering the adoption of 
municipal operation, fails to consider the po.ssible reper¬ 
cussions of the tax-exemption j)rivileges. While, in the 
individual case, the loss of tax revenue may be insignifi¬ 
cant the combined effect of a number of such situations 
ultimately results in an inequitable shift of tax burdens 
to the citizens of other municipalities, to .say nothing of 
po.ssible increa.ses in the tax bill {Continued on page 364) 
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Refractory costs have been low 
in these boilers. Crystolon Brick 
have already given over six years of 
service. Used at the clinker line in 
coal-fired boiler furnaces, in the 
bridge wall, front wall and other 
points where wear and tear are 
severe Crystolon Brick assure eco¬ 
nomical operation and low main¬ 


tenance cost. 


Specify the Norton formula “RC 
1129” and obtain a product having 
(1) extremely high percentage of 
silicon carbide, (2) remarkably high 
refractoriness, (3) great strength, 

(4) resistance to slag and abrasion, 

(5) resistance to spalling and (6) 
uniformity in size and shape. 


NORTON CO., Worcester, Mass. 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
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BROWN & SHARPE 

Electrieelly Controlled 

No. 12 PLAIN MILLING MACHINE 


A 1936 Production 

Leader 


Brown A 
Sharpe 
Mfs. Co. 
Providence 
R.l. 


. . . Particularly 
suited lor millins 
with formed cutters 
in steel. 


Investigate its 
advantages in 
establishing 
new produc¬ 
tion rates. 



LATOX 

Rubber Sheathed 
Twin Lamp Cord 

LATOX Cord can be used wherever a small, 
lisht, flexible, durable and safe cord is desired. 
It meets the requirements of hotels, dormitories, 
clubs, asylums and hospitals. It greatly reduces 
cord difficulties and practically eliminates costly 
labor charges for cord repairs and replacements. 

Send for sample card showing 
construction and colors 

SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 

Sidney St., Cambridge A 

BOSTON, MASS. 


SCIENCE AND THE FINE ARTS 

{Continued from page 34-1) 

author of .several modern novels which haw attracted 
wide attention. Alfred Parker Morell, IV-A, ’28, is the 
author of “Diamond Jim Brady” which was listed 
among the best sellers in biography in 1935. 

These contributions of our Alumni to the fine arts are 
.samples. It would be impossible to include all Alumni 
with an artistic temperament in the limited space of 
this article. The case as .stated should be sufficient to 
jirove that technical education does not suppress es¬ 
thetic values. There is no rea.son to a.s.sume that in the 
future, as well as in the pa.st, our graduates will not 
continue to create things of beauty whether they have a 
useful purpose or not. 

We may now’ consider to what degree workers in 
science have coiiperated in the development of the fine 
arts. The architect without question leans heavily upon 
the engineer. .\n architectural vision w’hich cannot be 
rai.sed into the air and stand firm must remain a picture 
of what might have been if scientists had been willing to 
helj). The engineer has introiluced tension to the struc¬ 
ture; otherwise Broadway might have been crisscrossed 
with flying buttresses. Scientific research has developed 
new structural materials, new' methods of fabrication, 
and more rapid and cheaper methods of construction. 
The skyscraper without the electric elevator would 
never have been built. 

Most of the statuary and ornamentation of stone and 
wood is now’ carved by machinery in reproduction of a 
model and the casting of .statuary in plaster or metal is 
an exacting technical process. The synthesis of new 
plastics, such as that obtained from carbolic acid and 
formaldehyde, has given the sculptor a new’ medium 
w ith which to mold the smaller statues and bas-reliefs. 
The Institute offers a cour.se in ceramics which is dedi¬ 
cated in part to the scientific composition and con¬ 
struction of ornamental objects. 

The excellence and permanence of a painting depends 
inherently upon the quality of the pigments and the 
foundation material. The .soluble media used by the old 
masters often consisted of eggs, milk, honey, fish glue, 
or wine. During one early period of painting, all por¬ 
traits were made with red lead, w’ith obvious monotony. 
The Latin w’ord for red lead is {Continued on page 358) 



Industrial and Automotive Brake Lining 
and Clutch Facings —Rubber Belting 
— Hose —Molded Goods —Packing — 
Rubber Rolls and Abrasive Wheels. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 

OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ...FACTORIES, PASSAIC. NEW JERSEY 
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LEADING OPTICAL INSTITUTION 



Whether for a simple hand magnifier or for 
some highly specialized and intricate appar¬ 
atus to trace the track of an electron, each 
Optical System has its beginning in the 
Bausch & Lomb Scientific Bureau. 

In all the world there is no other group of 
men such as this. Rich in the scientific back¬ 
ground of 83 years of accumulated exper¬ 
ience, with unmatched resources and unsur¬ 


passed production facilities at their com¬ 
mand, these men interpret optical laws in 
terms of material accomplishment—for you 
to use and profit thereby. 

The outstanding success of this scientific 
group in the fields of Experimental and Ap¬ 
plied Optics explains in part why “Bausch 
& Lomb” is recognized the world over as 
America’s Leading Optical Institution. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 

OPTICAL COMPANY, 635 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR GLASSES, INSIST ON B & L ORTHOGON LENSES AND B & L FRAMES 
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What Stocks Do 
Market Experts Favor? 

Issues Recommerided 
for Early 1936 Profits 

D uring the past four weeks the stock recom¬ 
mendations of leading financial authorities 
have centered about 12 issues. The names of these 
favored stocks, and the prices at which purchases 
are advised are given in the current UNITED 
OPINION Bulletin. 

An Exclusive UNITED Feature 

Experience has shown that stocks recom¬ 
mended by three or more financial experts al¬ 
most invariably show better than average appre¬ 
ciation. This exclusive 12-stock report is available 
through no other source. 

What This TESTED Service Offers 

This is only one of the many features that make 
UNITED SERVICE one of the most widely used 
advisory services in the country. Additional 
features include: 

1 . Definite buying advices on leading stocks. 

2 . Constant supervision of all recommended 
issues. 

3 . Timely selling advices on all stocks recom¬ 
mended. 

4 . Investment recommendations on bonds. 

5 . Consultation privileges on individual prob¬ 
lems. 

Also weekly forecasts on general business, 
commodity prices, and industry trends — just the 
data necessary for intelligent investing. All 
UNITED recommendations reflect the investment 
judgment of our staff checked against the advices 
of all leading authorities to form a balanced 
UNITED OPINION. 

Send NOW for 12-Stock Report—FREE! 

We want you to have this valuable list of stocks 
favored by financial authorities to demonstrate the 
profitableness of UNITED Service. Send for an 
introductory copy — NOW! 

Aik for Bulletin T-R 7-FREE! 

UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


United Business Service 
Bulldins 



S10 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mess. 


SCIENCE AND THE FINE ARTS 

(Continued from page 356) 

minium and is the etymological origin of the present day 
miniature. In other words it had originally nothing to do 
with its minute size. Modern chemistry has given the 
painter standardized and more durable oils and varnishes. 

Another direct influence of science upon painting is 
indicated by the increasing use of matheinatical prin¬ 
ciples in the composition and design of a picture. The 
use of the principles of perspective is well known. In the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century Zeising, and later 
Eechner, developed the principle of the “golden section 
ratio.” The theory has recently been given further im¬ 
petus by the work of Churchill and Conrow. Art litera¬ 
ture of today, in consequence, contains frequent refer¬ 
ence to such terms as “mathematical analysis,” 
“biometric pattern,” and “pentagonal symmetry.” 
The meaning of the golden section ratio may be ex¬ 
plainer! by taking as an example the simple figure 
known as the cross, the symbol of the Christian religion. 
Where should the horizontal line intersect the vertical 
line to make the most pleasing cross? According to the 
golden .section ratio it should intersect the vertical line 
at a distance from the bottom equal to 21/34ths of its 
height. Incidentally, a calling card havfing rectangular 
dimensions of the same proportion will be selected by 
most people as the best and the mo.st jileasing in form. 
The ratio with its integral multiples in either numerator 
or denominator may also be shown to apply to the 
proportions of the perfect human figure. 

At the turn of the century the prescription of most 
.schools of art was: “Paint what you see.” The camera 
sees so much better and, with the aid of distorting lenses 
ami color filters, has produced such pleasing effects as 
to change the prescription of the painter of modern art 
to: “Don’t paint what you see.” Something had to be 
done by the jiainter to protect his calling and he may 
still be somewhat ajiprehensive as to the future. It is not 
imjjrobable that we shall some day have a machine 
which will paint with brushes and pigments a picture of 
any object or scene within the range of its lens. If a 
“genuine” oil painting is de.sired, di.storting len.ses can 
protluce any desired effect so that it can still be said 
that “a portrait is a picture of a man with something 
wrong with the mouth.” 

The introduction of action in the motion picture is 
another important contribution of science to the de¬ 
lineation of human interests. (Continued on page 360) 


2 70,000 

Telephone Workers 

There are 270,000 workers in the Bell System. 
It takes a telephone system of 
great size to render quick, reli¬ 
able service to a great nation. 

Bell Telephone System 
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Facsimile of front page of The Davenport Democrat 


lOi NEWSPAPIII GUTS 
HEATING GOSTS mi 


Davenport Democrat Uses Webster 
Hylo System to Improve Heat 
Distribution, Lower Cost 


Davenport, la—The Democrat Build¬ 
ing, home of the Democrat Publishing 
Company, pubhshers of the Davenport 
Democrat for more than 80 years, re¬ 
duced the cost of heating during 1934-35 
a total of $517, as the result of a Webster 
Heating Modernization Program which 
converted the Installation into a Web¬ 
ster Hylo System of Steam Heating. 

The modernization included necessary 
changes in piping to fit the Installation 
to newspaper requirements. Installation 
of radiator traps and accurately sized 
metering orifices in each of the 74 radia¬ 
tors and application of a central Webster 
Hylo Steam Variator Control. 

The saving of $517 represents a 27 per 
cent reduction in cash expenditure for 
heating. At this rate, modernization will 
repay its entire cost in less than three 
years. 



Webster Hylo Steam Variatol—a simple, rugged cen. 
tral control for use with Webster Systems where distri¬ 
bution of steam to all radiators is balanced by accurately 
sized metering orifices. The Hylo Variator Valve 
Operator (illustrated) automatically throttles a rugged 
motor-operated valve in the steam main. 

Webster engineers cooperated closely 
with the owners and the heating con¬ 
tractors, the Ryan Plumbing and Heating 
Company, in meeting publishing require¬ 
ments. TTie press room is kept at 80 
degrees constantly. Savings are achieved 
without adverse effect on production. 
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Phoenix Building, Duluth. Minn. 

HEATING COST REDUGED 


Triangular insignia of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, representing ’'Spirit, Mind and Body." 


AFTER AAODERNIZATION 


THREE YAAGA BUILDINGS 
HEDUGE HEATING GOSTS 


Webster Moderator System Helps 
Phoenix Building, Duluth, To 
Check Heating Faults 


Webster Heating Modernization 
Cuts Fuel Bills Without Impair¬ 
ing Heating Comfort 


CINCINNATI 'T’ SAVES $1,486 


Cincinnati, O. — Three large Young 
Men’s Christian Association buildings 
report sharp reductions in heating ex¬ 
pense as the result of Webster Heating 
Modernization Programs completed with¬ 
in the last few years. 

In downtown Cincinnati, the Associa¬ 
tion building saved 357 tons of coal 
within two years after the new heating 
system was installed. This is a cash sav¬ 
ing of $1,486. 

In neighboring Columbus, and in Min¬ 
neapolis, Y. M. C. A. Buildings have 
achieved similar heating economies, with¬ 
out sacrificing heating comfort, by in¬ 
stalling the Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating. 

During the first two years in the 
Columbus “Y,” the Webster Moderator 
System reduced coal consumption 395 
tons. This is a cash saving of $1,294. 
Savings in this case, as at Cincinnati, 
are based on the difference between cur¬ 
rent coal bills and past average coal bills 
over a two or three-year period. 

Cafeterias, auditoriums, class and club 
rooms, handball courts, garages, swim¬ 
ming pools, gymnasiums—every heating 
need of Association buildings is ade¬ 
quately met in these three installations. 
The distribution of steam is balanced so 
that all radiators heat evenly and 
rapidly. 

The savings in heating expense are 
now available to these three Associations 
for carrying out a well-rounded program 
of Y. M. C. A. activities. 

Marshall Murray, chief engineer and 
building superintendent of the Columbus 
Y. M. C. A., expresses complete satisfac¬ 
tion with the performance of the Webster 
Moderator System. 

“The building has been comfortably 
heated at all times,” Mr. Murray said. 
“There are no cold comer rooms. The 
warm-up period has been considerably 
shortened and even during the severest 
weather the system has met every de¬ 
mand made upon it.” 


SERVES SEVEN RETAIL STORES 


Duluth, Minn.—Heating modernization 
helped the Phoenix Building, in down¬ 
town Duluth, to reduce its heating steam 
consumption from 359 to 206 lbs. of steam 
per degree day. 

Installation of the Webster Moderator 
System together with new concealed Web¬ 
ster System Radiators was completed 
during the 1933-34 heating season as an 
Important part of a thoroughgoing pro¬ 
gram of property modernization. 

In a typical month before moderniza¬ 
tion, the Phoenix Building required 559,- 
8(K) lbs. of steam. With the Webster 
Moderator System, after correction for 
depee day differences, the building saved 
194,000 lbs. of steam—a cash reduction of 
$172 for a single month. 

The heating modernization program is 
not solely responsible for these savings, 
but the owners credit the Webster Mod¬ 
erator System with a “very considerable 
portion of the reduction.” Other factors 
include the lowering and insulation of 
ceilings on the second floor and a slight 
reduction in floor area. 


In addition to the 
remarkable fuel sav¬ 
ings, heating service 
is greatly improved. 
The new system is 
able to meet every 
heating need of a va¬ 
riety of tenants, by 
careful control of 
steam circulation. 



Regardless of the 0“tdoor Thermostat 
fi A V o T* ^ ^ V /y f ^ ^ A nico provides 

wither,*W°%nthe 

building heats evenly 

and rapidly. The warm-up period has 

been considerably shortened. 

“The Webster System has given us 
everything that we expected of it and 
more too, ’ says H. L. George, represent¬ 
ing the Massachusetts Real Estate Co., 
owners of the building. “There is abso¬ 
lutely no comparison in tenant satis¬ 
faction.” 


Savings in heating costs, comfortable 
Indoor temperatures and minimum re¬ 
pair and maintenance bills are assured 
in new buildings as well as old by 
improved Webster Systems of Steam 
Heating. 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, or in improved heating service and lower heating cost in your present building, address 

WARREN WEBSTER COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 

Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities • • Established 1888 
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Jechnology alumni . . . 


JOIN THE MARCH 

TO 

WALKER MEMORIAL 

T he number of alumni functions, undergraduate 
dances and dinners held in Walker Memorial has 
increased from 185 in 1927-1928 to 687 in 1934-35, 
or 371 per cent; number of guests attending from 
12,832 to 47,493. 

Your class smoker or dinner will receive the same 
courteous reception which has resulted in this phe¬ 
nomenal growth of Walker Memorial as a social center 
for all Technology men. 


MENUS SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


Address A. W. BRIDGES 

WALKER MEMORIAL DININGj SERVICE 
M. I. T. 


Cembridge, Massachusetts 


SYMPHONY HALL 

A alwaijs weatLet when 
"Jcell •j;cllewA sjet te^etliet 

POPS 

BOSTON'S UNIQUE ENTERTAINMENT 

'k if -k -k ir 

C^cme 0‘^tcn - Int Xon t mii^ 

Tech Alumni Night—Monday, June 8 


Tech Night—Saturday, June 6 
Auspices of Senior Class 


SCIENCE AND THE EINE ARTS 

(Continued from page 358) 

Starting with black and white it notv embraces pro¬ 
jection in color. Stereoscopic motion pictures are in the 
offing. It should be mentioned here that in its present 
form the motion picture in color was developed largely 
by Daniel Frost Comstock, VIII, ’04, and Herbert 
Thomas Kalmus, VIII, ’04. With reference to certain 
types of motion jiicture, the effect of their educational 
value in stimulating public intere.st in the fine arts can¬ 
not be overestimated. 

The quality of musical sensations depends to a large 
degree upon the nature of the source and the acoustic 
properties of the .sj)ace in which the sound is produced. 
A string of sheep gut stretched over a resonant box and 
stroked with the taut hair of a horse’s tail is called a 
violin, hut the quality of its tone depemls markedly 
upon many details of scientific con.struction. In spite of 
all the homage paid to Stradivarius, progress is .still 
being made in the production of a finer violin. Labora¬ 
tory workers who have manijiulated a Wheatstone’s 
bridge may not know that his other great invention was 
the accordion. Those who rebel against the machine age 
should stop going to organ recitals: Behind the .shutters 
of the tone orifice they will find perhaps the greatest 
assemblage of mechanical, electrical, and acoustical 
apparatus that man has ever brought together. 

Out of a host of conflicting opinions regarding the 
treatment of interiors for the best sound effects, the 
decibel meter with .scientific precision has indicated the 
proper arrangement. For the greatest enjoyment of 
music the reverberation constant, or the time of sub¬ 
sidence to inaudibility, .should neither be zero nor too 
long. The music is more pleasing if the sound waves 
overlap somewhat at the listener’s ear. In Symphony 
Hall at Boston the average reverberation constant is 
slightly less than two seconds, which is. considered to be 
ideal for symphonic music. Broadca.sting studios have 
been designed and surfaced with sound-absorbing 
materials and finally checked with regard to this prin¬ 
ciple hy a decibel meter. For every person who listens to 
music today in a hall there are thousands who listen in¬ 
directly by radio. The fine art of classical music is thus 
brought into nearly every home in the land and the 
fidelity of its reproduction is one of the great triumphs of 
modern science. The motion picture accompanied by 
sound has been given added life and interest. This also 
will eventually be projected into the home by means 
of television. The jihonograph by constant application 
of the fundamental sciences has been developed to such 
a state of perfection that it is often difficult to di.stin- 
guish the direct sound of the musical instrument from 
its reproduction. 

It has been jjroposed for many years to develop a new 
source of musical sound which will make it possible to 
duplicate the tonal quality of any existing instrument 
and add unlimited new sen.sations in tone which have 
never been heard before. These electrical instruments 
are just coming into pro<hiction and it is .safe to predict 
that the art of music, by this influence, will be broad¬ 
ened if not revolutionized. The art of musical composi¬ 
tion must be given further (Concluded on page 362) 
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SCIENCE AND THE FINE ARTS 

{Concluded from page 360) 

consideration, and a new type of artist must be de¬ 
veloped to bring out the most pleasing tones of the 
instrument. 

In the same manner that some of the charm of an 
oriental rug is said to be associated with its imperfec¬ 
tions and div'ergence from machine-made patterns, the 
brilliance of a virtuoso is ascribed in part to his eccen¬ 
tricity and individuality of expression. Fear is often ex¬ 
pressed that the new synthetic instruments will possess 
none of these properties. It must be remembered that a 
piano contains considerable machinery and consists of a 
harp sounded by hammers, levers, and keys. The new 
sound instruments will rather encourage greater intli- 
viduality of expression, feeling, and technique, because 
they offer greater facility for the production of such 
characteristics. 

What may be said as to the cooperation between 
science and poetry.? Coleridge regarded science as the 
antithesis of poetry. Emily Dickinson evidently re¬ 
garded science as a nuisance when she wrote: 

“Arcturus is his other name, 

I’d rather call him star! 

It’s .so unkind of science 
To go and interfere!” 

But there seems to be some confusion among the 
poets. .Anonymous, the greatest poet of them all, be¬ 
seeches us with: 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 

I low I wonder what you are.” 

So it could be argued that .science is not the antithesis 
but may be either a stimulus or an answer to poetry. 
When the poets begin to understand such things, may 
we not expect, in rhyme and rhythm, word pictures of 
the expanding universe, the flight of the photon, the 
intertwining of the chromosomes, and the roar of heavy 
waters. Quoting Emily Dickin.son again: 

“The skies can’t keep their secret! 

They tell it to the hills — 

The hills just tell the orchards — 

And they, the daffodils!” 

Having found out very little about the skies from the 
daffodils the scientist may prefer to say: 

“The skies can’t keep their secret! 

They tell it to hill and dale — 

Mount Wilson tells the spectroscope — 

And she tells George Ellery Hale.” * 

* Course VIII, Class of 1890. 
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THE STORY liEHINI) YOUR 
LIGHT BILL 

{Continued from page 35i) 

of the community adopting municipal utility operations. 
The effect of Federal grants for the construction of utility 
facilities merely emphasizes this situation, particularly 
if the condition of the nation as a whole is considered. 

The elimination of private inve.stment in utility 
properties can only result in a shifting of the burden of 
taxation now carried by the private utilities to tho.se 
forms of private cai)ital remaining untouched by the 
incursions of governmental ownership. The proper func¬ 
tions of government mu.st continue, and in an inereas- 
iugly comi)lex social organization the per capita costs of 
maintaining thc.se proper functions will undoubtedly 
increa.se. The elimination of large .sources of tax revenue 
will thus entail a change in the incidence of taxation and 
an increa.se in its intensity upon the remaining sources 
of tax income. .\ complete analy.sis of the results that 
may reasonably be expected from the operation of all 
municij)al .systems by existing private .systems mu.st, 
therefore, give full consideration to the taxes that 
wotdd have been paid under private operation. 

d'he results of this analy.sis are ])resented on the ac- 

MORNING FACE .hSIhs 

A small boarding school for boys and girls from four to four¬ 
teen. Prepares for leading secondary schools. Men and women 
teachers who understand childten. Intimate home life. 
for information addrtss 
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The Rumford Press 

Concord, New Hampshire 

r f f 
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comj)anying tabulation. The application of the rate 
flifferentials would have resulted in slightly higher total 
domestic revenues, due to higher private-plant rate 
levels in two of the seven geograj)hic areas considered. 
The small commercial grouj) was consistently higher, 
although, as previously noted, only to the extent of the 
tax differential. If all operations for the effect of the tax 
differentials had been adjusted, there would have re¬ 
sulted a total savings, representing additional funds for 
expenditure in other economic fields, of $6,765,000 on 
revenues of $104,83-2,81^2 from the three groups com¬ 
bined. This total net difference is a measure of the actual 
disparity between private and municipal plant costs, as 
such costs directly affect the consumer/taxpayer. 

T.\BLE I 

Estimated Oveb-All Saving.s to the Public 
That Would Have Resulted From Private Operation 
OF Municipal Electric Systems 

Data Developed from 1932 Cenaua of Electrical Industries 

Small Light Large Light Total of 
Residential and Pwr, and Pwr. Three 


Service Service Service Groups 

Total M kilowatt sales- 1,379,390 1,265.596 448,863 3,094,949 

Total revenue actually re¬ 
ceived. $64,769,464 $32,411,579 $7,651,769 $104,832,812 

Additional total revenue 
that would have resulted 
under application of pri¬ 
vate plant rates. $ 640,000 $ 3,490,000 - $ 4,130,000 


Additional taxes that would 
have been paid by private 

plants — 10% of revenue $ 6,540,000 $ 3,590,000 $ 765,000 $ 10,895,000 
Total Over-All Benefit 
to Public That Would 
Have Accrued Under 

Private Oper.ation _ $ 5,900,000 $ 100,000 $ 765,000 $ 6,765,000 

lu the above analysis no consideration has been given 
to the inherent difference in the average levels of the 
“cost of money” to municipalities as compared with 
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private enterprises. This dissimilarity is basic with the 
methods of financing that are available to the two types 
of operation. Thus, municipal enterprises are able to 
finance entirely through the medium of bonds at rela¬ 
tively low interest rates while the private .systems must 
seek a portion of their capital through higher cost 
securities. 

Whereas the i)rivate utility systems recptire an over-all 
average return in excess of six percent to meet interest 
and dividend charges, the municiijal enteri)rises can 
finance at a net co.st two to two-and-a-half points lower. 
This is possible because the purchaser of municipal 
bonds is making a loan supported by the full credit of 
the particular governmental Innly, which body can levy 
taxes to cover the i)ayment of interest and principal. 
This right to levy taxes is enforceable in the courts and 
therefore, barring unduly depre.ssed economic conditions 
or a gross overextension of governmental borrowing - 
with its concomitant increases in taxes to a confiscatory 
level — guarantees (so far as it is ])ossible to guarantee 
any social contract) the ftdfillment of the contractual 
agreement. The private utility has no such broad ba.se 
upon which to finance and therefore can obtain, eco¬ 
nomically, not more than 50%) to 60% of its capital re- 


(piirenients through a direct mortgage upon its entire 
property — the balance being o})tained through the 
medium of equities. 

.\s capital charges are a major portion of utility costs 
it would be reasonable to expect that municipal opera¬ 
tions could have offered service at very materially 
lower total cost than the privately owned systems. 
With re|)orted fixed capital in excess of 500 million 
dollars (in 19,3'-2) municipal electric .systems, if operated 
at comijarable efficiencies and at a probable capital cost 
differential of two to two-and-a-half per cent, should 
have been able to furnish service at a saving, from com¬ 
parable i)rivate-plant costs, of more than ten millions of 
(lollars annually. .\s di.sclo.sed above, this result was not 
achieved. The lack of success can only be attributed to 
an inherent inability on the part of the municipal sys¬ 
tems as a group to ojjerate with the same degree of effi¬ 
ciency as the private enterj)ri.ses. 

With continued agitation for a va.st expansion of 
governmental inve.stments in utility enterpri.ses there 
arises the que.stion of how long the market for municipal 
bonds will continue to ab.sorb them at interest rates 
materially lower than can be obtained from inve.stments 
in private enterprises. This {Conehuled on page 366) 
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THE STORY BEHIND YOUR 
LIGHT BILL 

{Concluded from 'page 365) 

natural trend to higher interest rates would affect not 
only the cost of such new enterprises but would also seri¬ 
ously impair the ability of municipalities economically 
to finance those functions that properly fall within the 
sphere of governmental activity. This result wmuld have 
its inevitable effect upon general tax levels. 

The Question of Governmental Operation 

We thus return to the question of whether or not 
there is any necessity for, or advantage to be received 
from, vast governmental expenditures for the construc¬ 
tion of competitive electric systems. A thorough con¬ 
sideration of the facts indicates the existence of very 
definite competitive influences affecting electric rate 
levels. These competitive controls tend to force prices 
for electric service progressively lower in the case of 
residential and small commercial service, and to keep 
prices at a level consi.stent with the general price struc¬ 
ture in the case of industrial service. At the same time 
certain competitive cost barriers prevent the effective 
expansion of sales into markets already adequately 
supplied by other services. To develop these markets 
successfully would require rates below a sound economic 
level. To obtain such levels by means of governmental 
subsidies results merely in the tran.sfer of co.sts from one 
group to another — a highly uneconomical process. 

Although not previously discussed in this article it 
can be shown that the large average use values that ac¬ 
company many abnormally low rates are the results 
of relatively few customers adopting electric .service on a 
very expanded .scale with the great bulk of customers 
refusing to adopt the marginal uses due to the existence 
of cheaper competitive services. 

Electric service is essential to our existing social or¬ 
ganization but the expansion of its use to fanciful levels 
is not necessary for the sound development of improv'ed 
living standards. In fact, beyond certain limits, depend¬ 
ing upon local conditions, the expansion of use is defi¬ 
nitely restricted by competitive price barriers. 

In view of these factors it is difficult to justify gov¬ 
ernmental subsidies for the purpose of offering competi¬ 
tion, where effective competition is already present, or 
for the j)urpose of attempting to expand the use of a 
substitute service into competitive areas already ade¬ 
quately .serv'ed. Furthermore, an analysis of the over-all 
effect of municipal operation in relation to private 
operation of utility services indieates greater efficiencies 
and lower over-all costs under the latter. Can any 
different results he expected under subsidized opera¬ 
tions, if all true costs are included? Probably not. 

From these facts one draws the conclusion that there 
exists no sound economic justification for expansion of 
governmental operations into the field of electric serv¬ 
ice. Whatever other reasons may exist, which justify 
this incursion into the sphere of jirivate enterprise, are 
not known to the writer. It is difficult, however, to 
justify such expansion on any basis other than that of 
sound economics. 
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Tech in the Far East 

‘‘Dugald C. Jackson and Mrs. 
Jackson had a wonderful time both in 
Tokyo and Osaka with the Denki 
Gakkai people, by whom Professor 
Jackson nacf been invited to Japan. 
Last year was rather a busy one for 
receiving guests from your country. 
We found Mr. and Mrs. George M. 
Godley '98 among the garden party 
groups, and Mr. and Mrs. T. Mitsui 
18 gave a luncheon on May 19, 1935, 
with about half a dozen of the fellow 
members here. Professor Wiener 
with his family on their wajr to 
China, was given a welcome dinner 
by Mr. and Mrs. T. Mitsui at Mitsui 
Club on July 26. This time the party 
numbered 22. During Professor Jack- 
son's stay in Japan, from October 17 
to December 22, we visited various 
factories and schools both in Tokyo 
and Osaka and also Kyoto. As usual 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Mitsui gave a wel¬ 
come dinner at the same place on 
November 2, and 39 people turned 
out at that time. Then a high-speed 
camera film was introduced by Pro¬ 
fessor Jackson which was later given 
to Mr. Mitsui. In this film, through 
the high-speed camera in operation 
with a mercury arc light, show won¬ 
derful pictures when projected by 
ordinary speed.” The foregoing was 
written by M. Kametani ’25. 

From the Peiping Chronicle of 
January 21, we learn that Professor 
Jackson delivered a lecture at the 
University Men’s Club on “What 
Academic Research in the Physical 
Sciences has Contributed to American 
Industries.” Professor Jackson writes 
that he has delivered "two lectures 
in Shanghai, two in Nanking, two in 
Peiping, and yet two for Tientsin.” 

A Marriage in France 

d M. and Mme. Paul Dupuis have 
announced the marriage of their 
daughter. Mile. Jeanne Dupuis, to 
Morris A. Parris, formerly assistant 
to the late President S. W. Stratton. 
The Review offers congratulations. 

Awarded 

To Frank B. Jewett'03, the 
Franklin Gold Medal “in recognition 
of his many important contributions 


to the art of telephony, which have 
made conversation possible not only 
from coast to coast, but from this 
country to the other side of the world 
— contributions of which some were 
made by him alone and some by him 
in collaboration with other workers 
in the great laboratory of research 
which he organized and which he has 
directed with such signal success." 

To Witter T. Cook ’24, as one of 
43 General Electric employees to 
receive the Charles A. Coffin Founda¬ 
tion Award for 1935. This is the 
highest honor which a General 
Electric employee can receive and the 
recipients are selected from over 
55,000 persons, in recognition of 
meritorious service to the company 
and the electrical industry. 

From the Pen 

C[ Of Allen B. McDaniel '01, a 
letter to the New York Times, March 
30, 1936, congratulating them on the 
editorial, “After the Deluge.” “We 
must begin at the headwaters,” said 
Mr. McDaniel, “and utilize the 
fundamental elements of soil protec¬ 
tion and conservation, including 
furrow cultivation and terracing of 
steep slopes and check dams in 
the smaller gullies, ravines, and 
other natural water channels. Coming 
downstream these preliminary con¬ 
trol elements should be supple¬ 
mented with the larger impounding, 
storage, and regulatory reservoirs, 
channel straightening, the proper 
canalization of streams, and the 
maintenance of natural floodways. 
Levees and spillways should be pro¬ 
vided in the lower reaches of the 
major streams for flood control.” 

Of Warren K. Lewis '05, “Appli¬ 
cation of Physical Data to High- 
Pressure Processes,” in Chemistry and 
Industry, February 14, 1936. This is 
the published form of the address 
delivered by Professor Lewis upon 
receiving the Perkin Medal, January 
10 . 

d Of Chee-Sing Hsin’14, “A Ki- 
sumi of Recent Construction Works in 
Tsingtao,” in the Far East Magazine, 
December, 1935. After outlining the 
various civic projects Mr. Hsin says: 
“The aim of the present administra¬ 
tion is not only the development of 
the industrial and commercial inter¬ 


ests of the city proper, but also the 
attainment of a higher and more 
satisfactory level of living for all 
residents in this territory.” 
d Of James A. Tobey’15, “Know 
Your Milk,” in Medical Economics, 
March, 1936. It is surprising to learn 
that ' 'every year there occur some 40 
outbreaks of milk-borne diseases, 
with an average of more than 1,600 
cases and 50 deaths. Most of these 
epidemics are caused by infected raw 
milks of low grade, and most of 
them occur in small towns.” This 
article includes an interesting history 
of the study and purification of milk 
supplies. 

d Of Charles Kerr, Jr., '22, “Mo¬ 
tive Power for High Speed Rail 
Operation,” in Official Proceedings of 
the New York Railroad Club, Febru¬ 
ary, 1936. This is a report of work 
that is being carried on in the railway 
department of the Westinghouse 
Company to study the "various 
factors which determine the eco¬ 
nomic application of motive power 
to the railroad network of this coun¬ 
try.” This article is illustrated with 
charts showing tests on locomotive 
performance. 

d Of Daniel C. Sayre '23, “They 
Had to Hang the Pirates,” in the 
spring issue of New Horizons — a 
brief but appealing description of 
Nassau, which .island can now be 
reached by regular air service. 

From the Lips 

d Of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., '95, in a 
report to stockholders of the General 
Motors Corporation: “Added re¬ 
sponsibilities must be assumed by 
industry. Industry must assume the 
r61e of enlightened industrial states¬ 
manship. It can no longer confine its 
responsibilities to the mere physical 
production and distribution of goods 
and services. It must aggressively 
move forward and attune its thinking 
and its policies toward advancing the 
interest of the community at large, 
from which it receives a most valu¬ 
able franchise.” 

d Of Dean A. Fales’14, at the 
Greater New York Safery Confer¬ 
ence, on March 5; "If the present 
style trend continues, automobiles 
are going to be increasingly danger¬ 
ous to drive.” Mr. Fales stared that 
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The Technology Review 


modern designing is stylizing and 
not streamlining. The Review for 
April (page 276) carried an article by 
Mr. Pales on this subject. 

C Of John H. Zimmerman ’23, on 
“Failure of Metals" at the February 
13 meeting of the Worcester chapter 
of the American Society of Metals. 
This talk included the behavior of 
metals under service stresses, fatigue 
of metals, effect of design, and many 
other phases of this important sub¬ 
ject. 

Of Frederic W. Nordsiek’31, 
broadcast over station WEVD, New 
York, November 22, a talk on “The 
New York Diabetes Association and 
Its Work.” Further discussions of 
methods and problems in the attempt 
to control diabetes have been puti- 
lished by Mr. Nordsiek in the Dia¬ 
betic Journal (London) in the October, 
1935, and January, 1936, issues. 

Societies 

C. At the 88th annual meeting of the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers on 
March 18, the following officers were 
elected: President, Harold K. Bar- 
rows ’95; Vice-President, Karl R. 
Kennison '08; Treasurer, Charles 
R. Main ’09. Richard S. Holmgren 
T9 was given the Clemens Herschel 
Award — an autographed copy of 
Herschel’s "Frontinus and the Water 
Supply of Ancient Rome.” The Des¬ 
mond FitzGerald Medal was awarded 
to Arthur Casagrande, formerly in 
the Soil Mechanics Laboratory at the 
Institute. Mr. Casagrande was elected 
a director of the Boston Society at 
this meeting. 

C. Technology will be prominent 
also at the semicentennial celebration 
of Sigma Xi which is to be held in 
June at Cornell University. President 
Karl T. Compton will speak, as will 
Willis R. Whitney ’90, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the General Electric Company 
in charge of research. 

"The Rulers of America" 

CL Some years ago James W. Gerard 
picked out the leading men in our 
country. Among them were: Charles 
Hayden ’90, in finance; Pierre S. du- 
PoNT ’90, Irenee duPont ’97, and 
Lammot duPont’01, in explosives; 
Gerard Swope ’95, in electrical 
equipment. More recently, Frederick 
L. Allen picked out 50 names im¬ 
portant in Wall Street. Among these 
are five Technology men, several of 
whom appeared on Mr. Gerard’s list 
also: Charles Hayden ’90, William 
C. Potter ’97, Matthew C. Brush 
'01, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, and 


Pierre S. duPont ’90. Of Mr. Allen’s 
list 40 men had been to college. 
Technology ranked second, with the 
five above. Harvard was credited 
with 11, Yale with four, Amherst 
and Cornell, each three, but none for 
Princeton. 


DEATHS 

*Sit class notes for account. 

d Elliot Holbrook ’74, March 20. 
C George S. Motley ’80, February 
19, 1935. 

CL Oscar Bohlen ’81, February 13. 

CL Edward R. Adams ’82, March 20, 
1935. 

CL Alanson Bigelow, Jr., ’82, 
March 7. 

CL Charles A. Coolidge ’83, April 1. 
CL William C. Mowry ’85, October 
15. 

CL James S. Draper ’89, March 14. 

CL Lewis Thompson ’89, March 25. 

CL Harrison S. Buffum ’90, Septem¬ 
ber 13. 

CL Harry Bradley ’91, March 1.* 
CL Henry Weed ’91, December 16. 

CL Hartley Dennett ’92, February 
28. 

CL John O. Ames ’93, March 30. 

CL Albert Farwell Bemis ’93, April 
11 . 

CL Francis Norton ’93, December 1. 
CL Edward D. Frohman ’95, Febru¬ 
ary 27. 

CL Harry W. Dyer ’96, January 29. 
CL W. E. Spencer Deming ’90, Sep¬ 
tember 1. 

CL George I. Fiske’98, March 29. 

CL Harry U. Hart ’96, March 15. 

CL William D. Staples ’98, February 
2 . 

CL Katherine C. Davis ’02 (Mrs. 
Lincoln Davis), August 16. 

CL Frank Z. Brown ’03, October 4. 
CL Otis I. Godfrey ’03, June 3. 

CL Herbert Goddard ’04, March 1. 
CL George H. Bruce ’06, August 10. 
CL Leslie Greely ’10, December 4. 

CL William Horton ’10, February 9- 
CL Martin J. Glennon’14, Septem¬ 
ber 27. 

CL Allan Herrick ’15, October 14.* 
CL McCeney Werlich ’ 15 , Marchll.* 
d Samuel P. Mills ’21, March 22.* 
d George A. Midwood, Jr., ’22, 
February 18. 

d Albert E. Southam ’22, February 

11 . 

d Munson T. Adams ’23, April 3. 
d Clarence W. Chaddock ’25, Aug¬ 
ust 3. 

d Walter L. Jones ’25, March 8. 
d James E. Allison ’27, December, 
d Lu-Ch’iang Wu’28, January 30. 
Dr. Wu had been making an out¬ 
standing contribution to scholarship. 


working with Tenney L. Davis ’13 
on translations from Chinese sources 
of early alchemy, 
d Byron Herrick ’34, March 19. 
d John M. Bigelow, former staff 
member, February 29. From 1894 to 
1898 Lieutenant Colonel Bigelow 
taught military science at the Insti¬ 
tute, and from 1905 to 1910 he was 
here in the modern language Depart¬ 
ment. From the Army and Navy 
Journal of March 7, 1936, we quote: 
“He was born in New York City, 
May 12, 1854. He was a son of the 
late Honorable John Bigelow. His 
mother was Jane Tunis Poultney of 
Baltimore. He married Mary Brax¬ 
ton Dallam also of Baltimore. His 
father was Minister at the Court of 
Napoleon III during Lincoln’s ad¬ 
ministration and during that time 
Colonel Bigelow spent several years 
of his early youth in France. 

“Just before the Franco-Prussian 
War in 1870 he went to Berlin, where 
he studied at the University for a 
year, and then at the School of Mines 
in Freiberg, Saxony, which he left 
only to accept an appointment to 
West Point, which he entered the 
day he landed, in June 1872. In 1877 
at the age of 23 he graduated from 
the United States Military Academy. 
Entering the cavalry as a young lieu¬ 
tenant he saw service on the Plains 
against the Indians as part of the 
vanguard in conquest of the West. 
As a Captain of the Tenth Cavalry 
during the Spanish American War he 
led his troops in the charge on San 
Juan Hill. Four times wounded in 
this engagement he was cited in 
General Orders for gallantry in ac¬ 
tion and awarded the Silver Star. 
After 30 years service he retired in 
1904. . . . During the World War 
he again volunteered his service and 
was assigned to active duty in the 
office of the Chief of Staff in Wash¬ 
ington. 

“Colonel Bigelow was a fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society, 
London, and a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Geographical Association and 
the American Historical Societies. 
He was a member of the Century 
Club in New York and the Cosmos 
Club in Washington. . . . 

“He is survived by his wife of 
1836 Jefferson Place [Washington], 
his daughter, Mrs. Thomas Harlan 
Ellert of New York, and his grand¬ 
daughter, Jane Braxton Ellett. Also 
surviving are his brother Poultney 
Bigelow of Malden-on-Hudson, two 
sistets, Mrs. Charles E. Tracey of 
Highland Falls, New York, and Mrs. 
Lionel Guest of London, England, 
and by many nieces and nephews.” 
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COMPARATIVE SCHOLASTIC STANDINGS OF FRATERNITY AND DORMITORY UNDERGRADUATE GROUPS AT M.I.T. 

(.as of »nd of First Torn, 793J-3(S) 





Increase 

Increase 

Comparative Standing 


over 

over 

(based on February '36 ratings^ 


Jmu '35 

Fsh. '35 

Fraternity Seniors. 

.3.44 

* 0.03 

0.12 

Dormitory Seniors. 

. 3.49 

0.07 

0.14 

Fraternity Juniors. 

. 3.21 

0.07 

0.05 

Dormitory Juniors. 

. 3.30 

0.02 

*0.07 ' 

Fraternity Sophomores. 

.2.84 

*0.33 

*0.07 1 

Dormitory Sophomores. 

. 3.20 

• 0.14 

0.10 

Fraternity Freshmen. 

. 3.14 

0.35 

0.11 

Dormitory Freshmen. 

.3.146 

*0.024 

*0.064 

General Average. 

. 3.15 

0.02 

0.05 

(Fraremity) 




General Average.. 

.3.27 

*0.03 

0.02 

(Dormitory) 





Comparafivt Standing of 24 Chapters 
(based on February '36 ratings') 


4. Phi Mu Delta. 


Gbnbral Average 


13 . Sigma Nu.3.16 

Average All 


21. Theta Chi. 


FRATERNFIY SCHOLASTIC STANDINGS. 


Increase Increase 
over over 
June ’35 Feb, ’35 


3.45 

0.11 

0.13 

3.39 

0.08 

0.11 

3.30 

0.074 

*0.01 

3.28 

*0.04 

0.02 

3.254 

*0.066 

0.05 

3.246 

*0.124 

*0.034 

3.23 

0 02 

* 0.03 

3.21 

*0.07 

* 0.115 

3.21 

0.11 

0.136 

3.208 

0.334 

0.207 

3.205 

0.147 

0.185 

3.185 

*0.04 

0.111 

3.182 

0.357 

0.372 

3.18 

*0.06 

0.00 

3.16 

0.044 

0.19 

3.15 

0.02 

0.05 

3.147 

*0.056 

*0.065 

3.12 

0.21 

0.053 


Comparative Standini of 
24 Chapters over previous 
five-year period 

1. Phi Beta Delta 

2. Chi Phi 

3 . Kappa Sigma 

4 . Beta Theta Pi 

5 . Phi Mu Delta 

6. Theta Delta Chi 

7 . Phi Delta Theta 

8. Phi Kappa Sigma 

9 . Sigma Chi 

10. Sigma Alpha Epsilon 

11. Phi Gamma Delta 


0.19 13 . Delta Tau Delta 


Comparative Standing 
of Freshmen of 
24 Chapters 

1. Phi Beta Delta. 

2. Delta Psi. 

3 . Phi Sigma Kappa. 

4. Sigma Alpha Mu. . 

5- Phi Mu Delta. 

6. Sigma Chi. 

7 . Alpha Tau Omega 

8. Theta Delta Chi. 

9 . Phi Beta Epsilon. 

10. Kappa Sigma. 

11. Beta Theta Pi. 

12. Chi Phi. 


Comparison 
with Chapter 
Rating 
+0.46 
+0.38 

+0.155 

+0.096 

+0.03 


13 . Delta Tau Delta. 


General Average 
Fraternity Freshmen. 


14 . Phi Delta Theta.. . 

15 . Phi Gamma Delta. 


General Average 
All Freshmen. ... 


.3.08 

*0.08 

*0.077 

. 3.05 

0.00 

0.08 

. 3.01 

*0.104 

*0.,10 

.2.91 

0.00 

*0.21 

.2.88 

*0.12 

* 0.125 

.2.82 

0.014 

0.19 

.2.80 

0.14 

0.14 

.2.79 

*0.316 

*0.08 


16. Phi Sigma Kappa 

17 . Delta Psi 

18. Phi Beta Epsilon 

19 . Alpha Tau Omega 

I 20. Lambda Chi Alpha 

21. Theta Chi 

22. Delta Kappa Epsilon 

23 . Theta Xi 

24. Phi Kappa 

* Decrease 


16. Phi Kappa Sigma.. . 
17- Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 

/ Delta Upsilon. 

1 Sigma Nu. 

19 . Theta Chi. 

I 20. Phi Kappa.. . 


21. Theta Xi. 

22. Delta Kappa Epsilon. 

23 . Lambda Chi Alpha.. 


3 29 

+0.143 

3 28 

+ 0.37 

.3.26 

-0.19 

. .3.22 

+0.038 

.3.19 

-0.04 

..3.18 

-0.005 

... 3.15 

-0.096 

...3 14 

-0.16 

... 3.14 

.3.094 

-0.296 

. . 3.09 

-0.12 

...3.08 

. 3.07 

+0.06 

. 3.04 

-0.168 

. . 3.00 

-0.21 

. 3.00 

-0.16 

. 2.93 

+0.11 

...2.76 

-0.12 

...2.73 

-0.06 

2.68 

- 0.37 

.1.06 

-1.74 



























































NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 


From Professor Turner 

Professor C. E. Turner’17 of the De- 
artment of Biology and Public Health 
as written to Professor C. E. Locke'96 
the following report covering that part o 
his trip around the world from Cairo 
to Manila: "In Bombay we looked up 
K. R. Minocha, VI,'28, who is with the 
Tata Hydroelectric Power Company. We 
got in touch with him on arrival, and he 
was most hospitable, helping to arrange 
our stay in Bombay, and having us out to 
his house for a delightful dinner with 
some of his friends. 

"In Calcutta we enjoyed meeting sev¬ 
eral Tech men, including K. C. Biswas, 
II, '33, who together with some of our 
other CTaduates invited Mrs. Turner and 
myself to have Thanksgiving dinner, in 
the evening of Thanksgiving Day, with 
a most delightful group of Indian men 
and women who had been students in the 
United States at some time or other. 

"In Siam the Tech men arranged a spe¬ 
cial afternoon on the river for Mrs. Tur¬ 
ner and myself, and we came back to 
Bangkok for tea. A Tech graduate who is 
one of the big men in the new govern¬ 
ment in Siam is Prasob Sukhum, I,'23. 
His present title is Pra Bisal Sukhum Vid, 
director general of the department of 
public and municipal works. He was, I 
believe, the first Siamese student to be 
graduated from Technology. Three young 
engineers from his department are being 
sent by the government this year to study 
at Tech. C. Chayabongse, XI, '32, is bus¬ 
ily engaged in the task of establishing 
new water supplies, which the govern¬ 
ment hopes to install in a large number of 
towns. Perm Limpisvasti, XVI,'30, is at 
the Ministry of War. These and other 
graduates send most cordial greetings to 
you and other former instructors. 

"In Batavia, Java, we had the pleasure 
of taking tea with W. L. Ogden, II, '16, 
and his mother. They have a delightfully 
attractive home. 

"There is a large, active group of Tech 
men here in Manila. B. P. Abrera, XIII, 
'32, the Secretary of the Club, to whom 
you wrote, and several other Tech people 
including P. I. Dejesus, VII, '30, M. T. 
Manosa, VII, '21, and E. M. Lantin, 
VII, '31, met us at the boat. On Sat¬ 
urday, February 8, we had the privilege 
of joining the 'Technology group here at 
their luncheon around a big table in the 
grill of the Manila Hotel. M. T. Manosa 
presided. It was a most delightful affair. 

"Next Sunday the Tech group is get¬ 
ting together again for a tea at the Manila 
Exposition Grounds, as the guests of 
Martin P. De Veyra, Jr.,’08, who is as¬ 
sistant director of the Carnival Manage¬ 
ment. We have also especially enjoyed 


our contacts with Dean E. R. Hyde, I, 
'06, the dean of the engineering school at 
the Univetsity of the Philippines. 

"It has been a real pleasure to meet the 
various graduates, to see the contribu¬ 
tions they are making in their respective 
countries, and to note the deep regard in 
which they hold the Institute and the 
various men under whom they studied. 

"The list of people who attended the 
Sunday tea in Manila on February 16, at 
which Miss C. Ruth De Veyra and Miss 
Angelita De Veyra were hostesses, in¬ 
cluded the following: Professor and Mrs. 
C. E. Turner'17; Edmund G. Bromilow 
'26 of the General Electric Company; 
Pablo I. Dejesus'30, professor at the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health; 
Ernesto B. Ledesma'23, commercial man¬ 
ager of the Philippine Long Distance 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; E. C. 
Holbrook'12, Pacific Commercial Com¬ 
pany; Juan T. Villanueva '26, mechanical 
engineer. Metropolitan Water District; 
Estanislao P. Angeles'32, professor of 
mechanical engineering. University of 
the Philippines; Andres B. Borromeo'27, 
engineer, lubricating oil department, 
Philippine Engineering Corporation; Jose 
C. Espinosa'22, chemist. Bureau of Sci¬ 
ence; Flaviano M. Yenko’29, chemist. 
Bureau of Science; Gregorio Y. Zara '26, 
division of aeronautics. Bureau of Public 
Works; J. E. Kiernan'22, technical naval 
aide. Office of High Commissioner; H. R. 
Wells '26, Air Corps, United States Army, 
Bureau of Public Works (Detail); Fran¬ 
cisco D. Santana'32, engineer. Port 
Works, Bureau of Public Works; Ciriaco 
Coroner31, mechanical engineer. Bureau 
of Public 'Works; Edward R. Hyde'06, 
Dean, college of engineering. University 
of the Philippines; Francisco D. Reyes 
'08, chief, division of tests and standards. 
Bureau of Science; Manuel T. Manosa '21, 
assistant manager. Metropolitan Water 
District; Timoteo Dar Juan '09, chemist. 
Bureau of Science; Emilia Lantin'31, 
Anti-tuberculosis Society; Martin P. De 
Veyra'08, assistant director, Philippine 
Carnival Association; Bernardo P. Abrara 
'32, yard engineer. Government Marine 
Railway and Repair Shops, Bureau of 
Public Works; Pacifico Rementilla'32, 
professor, Adamson School of Chemistry; 
Benedicto B. Padilla'27, professor. Uni¬ 
versity of Sto. Tomae. Other guests were: 
Mrs. H. R. Wells, Mrs. G. Zara, Mrs. F. 
Yenko, Mrs. J. Espinosa, Mrs. F. De 
Veyra, Mrs. T. Dar Juan, Mrs. J. Kiernan, 
Mrs. F. D. Santana, Miss E. Adams, Mrs. 
J. T. Villanueva, Mrs. P. Rementilla, 
Mrs. M. Manosa, Mrs. Sangalang, Mrs. 
B. Padilla, Mrs. P. 1. Dejesus.” 

Al.Z.r. Association of Buffalo 

On February 26 Professor K. C. Rey¬ 
nolds'25 of the Institute addressed the 
Buffalo Alumni on the research that has 

(iv) 


been done at the Institute in cooperation 
with the United States Engineers Corps 
with respect to their problems of building 
the new Cape Cod Canal. A lengthy dis¬ 
cussion followed about the many and 
varied mechanical and electrical attach¬ 
ments which have been installed on the 
model built for the study of the problems 
of the canal. Professor Reynolds told us 
about some of the new phases of the work 
at the Institute and a great many ques¬ 
tions were asked as to the activity of the 
various groups at Technology. Many of 
the older graduates were particularly 
interested in the stabilization of enroll¬ 
ment that the Institute will inaugurate 
this fall. In fact, so much interest was 
shown in all his topics that it was very 
hard for President Ferguson '22 to remind 
Professor Reynolds that his train was due 
in a few minutes. We were all sorry he 
could not stay longer, as the many phases 
of the work were most interesting. 

We were very glad to have Paul Ander¬ 
son'21 of Jamestown and Arthur Hinck¬ 
ley'08 and Robert MacMullin’19 of 
Niagara Falls with us, and a round of 
applause was given to these venturesome 
souls who drove through a mild blizzard 
to attend the meeting. Those who at¬ 
tended the dinner at the University Club 
before the address were: Paul N. Ander¬ 
son'21, W. Grier Armstrong'28, George 
E. Barker'30, Robert Barker'21, Ralph 
D. Bates'14, John G. Brunner'34, Carl 
H. Bunker'32, Carl J. Bernhardt'28, 
Cutter P. Davis’19, John Duff, 3d,'35, 
George R. Duryea’17, Whitworth Fer¬ 
guson'22, Edward E. Foster'33, Marvine 
Gorham'93, Robert L. Hershey'23, Ar¬ 
thur T. Hinckley'08, Paul Hansen'02, 
Ray Holland, Jr.,'34, Robert B. Mac¬ 
Mullin’19, Calvin H. Mohr'33, Bernard 
H. Nelson'35, A. M. Patterson'33, 
Thomas H. Speller’29, John S. Slosson 
’35, and Paul C. Warner'13. 

During the day Professor Reynolds vis¬ 
ited the school of chemical engineering 
practice at the Lackawanna Steel Com¬ 
pany with Professor Hershey and also 
inspected the Curtiss Airplane and Motor 
Company, Inc. After luncheon he visited 
the Niagara Falls Power Company and 
the Union Carbide Company’s research 
laboratories in Niagara Falls. We are 
most indebted to Raymond R. Ridgway 
'20, President of the Niagara Falls Tech¬ 
nology Club, for arranging these visits in 
Niagara Falls.— Calvin H. Mohr '33, 
Sicretary, 1224 Cayuga Drive, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

New Haven County Technolo^ 
Club 

There have been three very successful 
meetings since the last report and there 
is every indication that the enthusiasm of 
the Club will be maintained throughout 
the balance of the year. On January 4 a 
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meeting was held under the direction of 
Harold G. Manning'12, beginning with 
a bowling match that lasted from four 
until six o’clock at the Waterbury Wom¬ 
en’s Club and ending with a dinner at the 
Hotel Elton, at which Lincoln S. Thomp¬ 
son, President of Sound Specialties Com¬ 
pany of Waterbury, gave a most interest¬ 
ing talk entitled, "Newer Methods and 
Applications of Sound Recording.” Mr. 
Thompson gave a brief history of the 
development of sound recording and then 
demonstrated the thin metal disc records 
that are now being used particularly for 
Talking Books for the blind. Everyone 
present made a brief recording on a record 
and it was then played back, giving the 
25 men present much amusement. 

The annual dinner-dance was held at 
the Parish Hall of the Congregational 
Church in Seymour on January 24. The 
attendance was extremely good with 17 
couples present making it possible to 
meet all expenses. A very delicious dinner 
was servecf by the ladies of the church 
and a fine four-piece orchestra made the 
dance itself extremely enjoyable. Thurs¬ 
ton C. Merriman’09, President of the 
Club, together with Mrs. Merriman, ar¬ 
ranged all the details and was respon¬ 
sible for the great success of the party. 

The Club was entertained by the New 
Haven Telephone Exchange on March 5 
with Lawrence B. Grew’27 acting as 
host. In spite of unfavorable weather 
conditions there was an attendance of 35 
members and guests. The group assembled 
in the library of the Telephone Company 
Building and after introductory remarks 
were made by Mr. Grew, Mr. Zollin of 
the traffic department explained the 
traffic equipment and operating details so 
that everyone would have a better grasp 
of the various functions of the dial equip¬ 
ment before seeing it in actual operation. 
His explanation was very clear and 
elementaiy enough so that everyone could 
easily understand it. Groups of five or six 
were then formed, each with its own 
guide, and shown the entire exchange 
right from the cable vault through to the 
switchboards, including the power and 
battery room and the dial equipment 
areas. After reassembling in the liljrary, 
very interesting Telephone Company 
movies were shown and the meeting ad¬ 
journed after a rising vote of thanks had 
been given to Mr. Grew. Everyone was 
impressed by the very efficient manner in 
which Mr. Grew had arranged the de¬ 
tails of the program. Each group was 
routed in such a way that no two groups 
were at the same place at the same time. 
This made it possible for each man to 
view the equipment without having to 
strain his eyes or ears or be crowded the 
least bit. It was all planned in a very sci¬ 
entific way, true to the ideals of a Tech 
training. — Albert S. Redway ’23, Stc- 
ntary, Farrel-Birmingham Company, An- 
sonia. Conn. 

Greater Salem Group 

On Thursday, December 5, the Group 
held its third semiannual banquet and 
meeting at the Greycroft Inn in Beverly. 


This meeting marked the first milestone 
of the organization which was formed 
about a year ago to enable the men from 
this district to have a semiannual get- 
together. After dinner a business meeting 
was held at which officers and representa¬ 
tives for the coming year were elected — 
several men from each town being elected 
to act as a governing committee for the 
Group. Following this, we had the pleas¬ 
ure of hearing short addresses: Professor 
Charles E. Locke’96 spoke on the forma¬ 
tion of alumni groups; Dr. Paul H. Duff 
'16, recently from 'Texas, stirred up the 
party with a series of anecdotes such as 
are known only to medical men. Professor 
F. Alexander Magoun’18, speaker of the 
evening and professor of humanics, spoke 
on the need of caring for the human side 
of the engineer and what to date has been 
accomplished alone this line at M.I.T. 

Elections; President, Thomas K. Fitz- 
Patrick’33; Secretary-Treasurer, John D. 
Hossfeld ’35; Representatives from Salem: 
Burton G. Philbrick’02, Howard C. 
Turner ’02, and Clarence G. Root ’32; Rep¬ 
resentatives from Beverly: Joseph Har¬ 
rington, Jr., ’ 30 , Alfred A. Mulliken, 
Jr.,’32, and Arthur B. Appleton’08; Rep¬ 
resentatives from Peabody; George E. 
McLaughlin’18 and Mark E. Kelley’09; 
Representatives from Marblehead: Ray¬ 
mond P. Miller’18 and Harris B. Mc¬ 
Intyre’22; Representatives from Danvers: 
Robert W. Learoyd’25 and Edward S. 
Brown’21; Representative from United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation: Harvey S. 
Benson ’12; Representative from Hygrade- 
Sylvania Corporation: Gerry E. Morse 
’30. — John D. Hossfeld ’35, Stctvtary, 
23 Hale Street, Beverly, Mass. 

Washington Society oj the M.Z.T. 

A regular luncheon meeting was held 
on February 21 at the University Club, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Harry W. Tyler 
’84 presided in his usual inimitable man¬ 
ner and the guest speaker of the day was 
Dr. W. J. Humphreys of the United 
States Weather Bureau. Dr. Humphreys 
traced the development of meteorology 
since early history and told of the recent 
advances in that science. In the discus¬ 
sion which followed the talk, C. G. Ab¬ 
bot’94, Secretaty of the Smithsonian 
Institution, briefly described some of his 
work in correlating solar radiation with 
meteorological phenomena. 

Among those attending were: B. E. 
Lindsly’05, Katharine Carman’33, W. D. 
Rowe’24, F. W. Swanton’90, A. E. Han¬ 
son’14, W. M. B. Freeman’20, G. E. 
Wuestefeld’34, O. L. Hooper’23, J. D. 
Fitch’24, W. H. Brockett’35, Henry 
Rockwood’32, Carroll W. Brown’99, 
W. 1. Swanton’93, W. E. Swift’95, W. B. 
Cla£lin’95, A. W. Greely, Jr.,’13, G. Q. 
Voigt’ 29 , F. A. Hunnewell’97, A. F. 
O’Donnell’lS, M. L. Harris’24, F. E. 
Fowle’94, W. A. Danielson’26, M. O. 
Zigler’30, W. B. Moore’28, P. L. Dough¬ 
erty’97, Howard F. Clark’12, H. W. 
Tyler’84, Allen Pope’07, C. G. Abbot 
'94, W. K. MacMahon’22.— John D. 
Fitch ’24, Stmtary, 35 Montgomery Ave¬ 
nue, Kensington, Md. 


\' 

Nl.I.T. Club of Westerti 
Pennsylvania 

Jack Nichols’22, who left us for Cal¬ 
ifornia last May, was in Pittsburgh for a 
few days in January and attended the 
Friday luncheon on January 31. — There 
is only one more bit of news for this issue: 
We are sorry to report the death of one 
of our outstanding members, William H. 
Horton ’10, who has been associated with 
us since 1930. — E. J. Casselman'15, 
Stemary, Mellon Institute, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. E. A. Soars 
’21, Assistant Stcretary, Townsend Com¬ 
pany, New Brighton, Pa. 

CLASS NOTES 


1883 

The following is quoted from the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Timts, February 17: 
“Just in case some of our readers mayhap 
may have begun feeling rather fed up on 
the constitutional chaff doped out to 
voters so copiously for political campaign 
purposes by politicians who know little 
about the constitution and care less, per¬ 
haps a change of diet might be acceptable, 
and — there is the national debt. What 
about the national debt? Is there any 
bunk about the noise sought to be raised 
about that in some political quarters? Our 
friend and former St. Petersburg fellow 
citizen, Harvey S. Chase of Boston, an ac¬ 
countant who has spent a busy life in the 
world of finance and figures and who has 
a notable reputation as an expert in that 
science, thinks there is, and has written 
for Tht Timts an interesting and informa¬ 
tive discussion of the big subject, which 
being not ours at all, but all his, is given 
here. Mr. Chase says: ’Eliminating from 
consideration the debts of the states and 
municipalities in this country, there re¬ 
main the debts of the Federal government 
aggregating some 30 billions of dollars. 

" ‘Very great outcry has been going on 
since the present administration’s policies 
have increased the gross debt by some 
nine billions, bringing it up to the figures 
stated. 

“’The question arises: How much of 
this outcry is justified and how much 
must be considered as arising from politi¬ 
cal antagonism, business timidity, “eco¬ 
nomic illiteracy,” class shibboleths, and 
so on? 

“’Looking at the justification of such 
outcry first, it may be pointed out that 
concerning the increase of nine billions, 
more than half of it is offset by good 
claims for repayments which are now 
maturing and are being paid, so that in 
this particular a nine-billions outcry 
might logically be reduced by half and 
become a four-and-a-half billions outcry. 
However, and apart from this suggestion 
which is not likely to have any appreci¬ 
able effect upon the volume of the outcry, 
suppose we consider other economic ele¬ 
ments of this debt. What other questions 
naturally arise in relation to these govern¬ 
mental liabilities? Evidently one such 
question would be; How is this debt to be 
paid — whether considered at 30 billions 
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gross or 25 (or less) billions net? Quite 
aside from refinancing and reissuing por¬ 
tions of the debt as they mature, it is 
plain that ultimately a large part of the 
debt must be paid from taxation. Some 
portion of the debt, perhaps 10 or 15 bil¬ 
lions, may be continued in perpetuity as 
heretofore and thereby the questions 
arising concerning this portion would be 
only the means for paying interest upon 
that portion as well as both interest and 
amortization requirements upon the re¬ 
maining portions. 

'■ 'However that may be, the next 
question in order would be perhaps: How 
will taxation provide for these interest 
and amortization requirements? In other 
words, who are to be taxed to provide the 
means of payment? It would appear that, 
under present taxation methods, corpora¬ 
tions, banks, insurance companies, sav¬ 
ings banks, business and professional 
firms, business men individually, and 
citizens generally (of the more provident 
or fortunate classes) must be levied upon 
to provide sufficient taxes annually with 
which to pay the interest upon the whole 
debt as well as the maturity requirements 
of those portions not otherwise provided 
for in each year. 

'Following the Socratic method, we 
may next ask: To whom are these pay¬ 
ments of interest and matured principal to 
go? Evidently to the holders (owners) of 
the government's liabilities (bonds and 
other governmental promises-to-pay). 
Who are these holders? Evidently, by the 
records, they consist of banks, insurance 
companies, savings banks, corporations, 
firms, business men, trustees for the oft 
quoted "widows and orphans," citizens 
generally of the more provident or fortu¬ 
nate classes, and so on. 

'Are these the recipients of the gov¬ 
ernment's outgo on account of its debts? 
It would seem so, who else? Not foreign¬ 
ers, not people or corporations outside of 
the United States to an appreciable ex¬ 
tent? 

'No, and to whatever extent such 
foreign holdings may exist, they are off¬ 
set many times over by the American 
holdings of foreign liabilities. So the in¬ 
terest payments and the principal pay¬ 
ments by the government go into the 
pockets of our own citizens. 

'Well, how about those banks, in¬ 
surance companies, and so on, who hold 
so large a part of outstanding bonds and 
other liabilities of the government? Yes, 
how about them? Who own the banks? 
The stockholders of the banks. Who own 
the insurance companies? The policy¬ 
holders — in some cases, stockholders. 
Who own the savings banks? The deposi¬ 
tors. Who own the corporations? Here 
comes a break — the holding companies! 
Who own the holding companies? Other 
superholding companies. Who owns 
them? Ask the courts (I) but finally, all 
the way along, there are citizen stock¬ 
holders and at the end, the ultimate In- 
sullated holders are citizens also; or 
aliens, as the case may be. 

'Socrates might then ask; "It is plain 
then, that the owners of these govern¬ 
ment liabilities who receive the payments 


of interest and the money redemptions of 
the bonds, and so on, themselves, are the 
same persons in general who pay the 
taxes from which these repayments are 
made?" It appears so. Through their 
ownership of the banks, the insurance 
companies, the corporations, and their 
own individual affairs, the thrifty and the 
lucky (inheritance) classes receive the 
emoluments from the government's debts, 
but before they can proceed to spend 
these enormous amounts which pour into 
their pockets annually, they must turn 
about and disgorge the greater part, 
sometimes all, of their receipts to meet 
the tax bills which the government 
presents. 

'Death and taxes are inescapable, it is 
said, and even death does not escape 
taxes. Far from it, for through death 
duties, inheritance taxes, estate taxes, ad 
naustam, the terrors of death are intensi¬ 
fied. Gifts of principal during the lifetime 
of the giver are now-a-days soaked as 
mellifluously as bequests. There is no 
escape except by investing in tax-free 
securities; getting the income therefrom 
without tax outgo; but an horridifying 
congress, merciless and extravagant, 
threatens to take away this only sustain¬ 
ing joy of the departing plutocrat and 
render the thrifty one no better than the 
proletarian. 

.Ah," says Socrates, "but are there 

not the sales taxes, whereby the soaking 
may be transferred to the millions of 
proletarians, who consume at increased 
prices, and thereby relieve the badgered 
millionaire?" Aye, there are such, but 
that is another story. 

'So we reach the conclusion, do we 
not, that government debts — and this is 
as true of state and municipal liabilities 
as of Federal — are paid by the same peo¬ 
ple (in taxes) who receive the interest 
and maturities of the principal. Taking 
the country as a whole, we receive into 
one pocket and pay out of another pocket 
all the increases and decreases of our gov¬ 
ernmental debts and it is mere lypsy- 
chology which causes the fearful outcry 
concerning anticipated loss of confidence 
in our government's solvency and in the 
overemphasized demand that the budget 
must be balanced, willy-nilly, and the 
growth of Federal debt stopped, ir¬ 
respective of the fundamentally pressing 
questions of the welfare of unemployed 
millions of citizens who have lost their 
all in this crisis, which came about 
through economic errors at the top rather 
than at the bottom of our business-minded 
population.' ” 

Harvey Mansfield of Tampa, Fla., who 
has lived so long in that state that he 
claims the right to be called a Florida 
Cracker, when commanded by the Secre¬ 
tary to tell of his early struggles of 50 
years ago, had this to say; "After having 
finished an engagement of some two years 
as chemist with a Boston fertilizer com¬ 
pany, I received one day in the early 
spring of 1886 a telegram from the treas¬ 
urer of a paper pulp manufacturing com¬ 
pany asking me to come to Young's 
Hotel in Boston. As the result of that 
interview I agreed to leave immediately 


for the mill, located in'^Fairfield, Maine, 
to take the position of chemist at the 
munificent salary of nitu dollars a week. 
The treasurer explained that the highest 
paid man (excepting the superintendent) 
about the plant received only $12 and it 
would make trouble to pay a chemist as 
much as the head bookkeeper. 

"The plant had been losing money for 
years and the new chemist was soon con¬ 
vinced that it wasn’t a chemist that was 
needed but someone to keep the plant in 
continuous operation, as breakdowns and 
other interruptions were frequent. Well, 
the directors, before long, had the same 
idea, and much to his surprise the chemist 
was made superintendent. Then in 1886 
began some of the most closely confining 
but interesting years of his life, culminat 
ing, fortunately, many years later with 
the satisfaction of turning the plant over, 
out of debt and paying good dividends." 

— Harvey S. Chase, Secntary, Bridge 
Street, South Hamilton, Mass. 

1885 

Professor Charles R. Richards, who re¬ 
cently passed away, was one of the out¬ 
standing members of the Class. The 
Architectural League of New York re¬ 
cently awarded him the Michael Friedsam 
Gold Medal. The citation read: "Dis¬ 
tinguished educator in the fields of science 
and art, and notable for his constructive 
contribution to each; quick in his under¬ 
standing of the importance of the alliance 
of art and industry; foremost in the giving 
of practical, effective help to the ac¬ 
complishment of this end, the Michael 
Friedsam medal is given in worthy recog¬ 
nition of his service, a part of the history 
of the arts of decoration in this country.” 

— Arthur K. Hunt, Stcrstary, 145 Long- 
wood Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 

1887 

Several of the Class have been heard 
from since the last notes, and the Secre¬ 
tary takes pleasure in recording the latest 
news flashes. George Draper writes from 
San Pedro that he is getting over a slight 
attack of the flu, but otherwise is feeling 
pretty good. This is encouraging, at 
least, and we hope to hear from him at 
greater length before the July edition of 
The Review goes to press. — Frank Brett 
writes from North Duxbury that he is 
still engaged on planning projects, "but 
my job is apparently much more comfort¬ 
able than Very’s,” he adds. There is 
much truth in that last remark. 

George Sever says he has been em¬ 
ployed as timekeeper on a WPA project of 
"Farm to Market Roads” in Kingston 
" I . . and have to keep time of about 30 
men for two eight-day periods in the 
month. Besides this, have to compile at 
home reports of our progress and costs. 
There are no farms and no markets, but it 
provides employment for numerous men. 
I am again running for selectman and 
public welfare, but as many others are 
doing the same thing I may be only a 
runner-up. Lots of snow and ice and zero 
weather, but it is healthful to be out of 
doors in the open spaces. Lots of good 
wishes to all.” 
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Arthur Nickels, from whom we are al¬ 
ways glad to hear, writes very interestingly 
from his Bath, Maine, home, relative to 
the recent magazine article entitled, 
"Father Struck it Rich," which recalled 
memories of his mining career in the 
West during the "Gay Nineties.” Let 
Arthur tell it himself: “Draper writes 
that he did know Evalyn Walsh and 
pater and had read the former's bright 
story in the Saturday Evening Post. I also 
enjoyed the story since I knew Tom 
Walsh and wife very well when I was lo¬ 
cated in the San Juan mining district from 
1896 to 1898. For two years I was assayer 
at a paying copper-gold ore mine at Red 
Mountain, about halfway between Silver- 
ton and Ouray. While there I did con¬ 
siderable assaying for Walsh when he 
first discovert the Camp Bird mine 
from which he made about $10,000,000. 
At that time Evalyn and Vinson Walsh 
were eight or ten years old, and I saw 
them a few times. 

"Tom Walsh gave us a few dinner-and- 
dance parties at Ourajr, the beginning of 
grander ones in Washington later. In this 
connection I have read this winter John 
Hays Hammond's autobiography, par¬ 
ticularly enjoyable to me since I had 
something of the same experience in 
miniature. It is well worth reading. 
Draper in his letter of November 18 
writes of Las Vegas and of the gambling 
there. I was there for a few days five 
years ago when it was not wise to be out 
after dark. — I shall hope to be present 
at our Fiftieth.” 

We were all saddened to learn of the 
passing on February 8 of one of the most 
active members 0/ our Class, and one 
whose presence will be greatly missed, 
Charles Proctor. His death was very sud¬ 
den, occurring soon after telephoning a 
friend to cancel an appointment. Ralph 
Curtis, Winthrop Cole, and Benjamin 
Lane represented the Class at the funeral 
services. The following obituary is from 
the Boston Transcript: “Charles Anderson 
Proctor, retired partner of the leather 
firm of Proctor Ellison Company, died 
suddenly today at his home, 297 Com¬ 
monwealth Avenue, in his 70th year. 

"Mr. Proctor, who for 40 years was 
engaged in the leather firm of which his 
father was a partner when he entered, 
retired from business in 1925. Since that 
time he has spent half of every year at the 
Proctor estate in Swampscott. Bom in 
Boston, he attended the M.I.T. where he 
was graduated in 1887. He then entered 
the Harvard Law School and three years 
later became associated with his father, 
Heniy H. Proctor. Mr. Proctor is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, the former Grace Hop¬ 
kins; a son, Henry Harrison Proctor, 2d; 
two daughters, Mrs. Richard H. (Bar¬ 
bara) Thompson and Frances Proctor, all 
of Boston." 

The Secretary is advised that another 
of the Class has passed on, this time 
Archibald McColl, a sketch of whose 
career is given herewith: "Archibald 
McColl dim in his home in New Glas¬ 
gow, Nova Scotia, late in December, 
1935. He was 70 years of age. Mr. McColl 
was a native of Nova Scotia; he received 


his early education in a high school of 
that city and later attended Pictou Acad¬ 
emy and Dalhousie University and the 
M.I.T. After leaving college he entered 
the coal mining profession with which 
his family had long been identified, and in 
the course of time he was appointed 
secretary of the Nova Scotia Steel Com¬ 
pany, the position which he held for a 
quarter of a century. Two years ago 
when the Nova Scotia government took 
charge of some coal mines in Inverness he 
accepted an invitation to assume their 
direction. He had resigned from this 
post shortly before his death. Mr. Mc¬ 
Coll was a member of the Mining Society 
of Nova Scotia.” — Nathaniel "1. Very, 
Secretary, 1 Hamilton Street, Salem, Mass. 

1888 

News flash of March 23, from our staff 
correspondent at Lowell, Mass., Frank 
P. Cheney: “I have lived in Lowell all my 
life and have never seen such a flood as is 
now raging. Many years ago when the 
locks and canals were built. Engineer 
James Francis demanded an extra high 
flood gate. He was laughed at, but in¬ 
sisted. The flood gate was built but never 
used. It is now lowered and had it not 
been, the center of Lowell would now be 
under water. The people of Lowell at the 
time the flood gate was built called it 
'Francis Folly.' All honor to engineering 
efficiency I There are four bridges closed to 
traffic. The Concord River joins the 
Merrimack here and the water at the 
bridge in East Merrimack Street has 
risen 25 feet, flooding all buildings. The 
water is up to the top of the fence of the 
bridge. Our $1,000,000 auditorium has its 
basement flooded. I fear for the founda¬ 
tions. Last night people living in that 
vicinity were removed by boat. At Cen¬ 
tral bridge the water has risen about 20 
feet and is flowing over the roadway. 
It is feared that the bridge will go out. 
Moody Street bridge stands with water 
lashing its girders. This is a deck bridge. 
If logs or a building strike it, it is gone. 
The Pawtucket bridge is a concrete arch 
and I believe it will stand. The Aiken 
Street bridge still stands but we can't tell 
what may happen to it. 

"The Pawtucket Falls are level, just a 
raging torrent smashing viciously at the 
piers of the bridge. All lowlands are 
flooded; people were removed by boats. 
It is a pathetic sight to see the houses 
half covered. All policemen, firemen, na¬ 
tional guardsmen, legionnaires, and Boy 
Scouts are on duty. The Red Cross has 
taken over the armory and is doing great 
work. Mills are closed, being flooded, and 
this causes crowds on the streets. The 
superintendent of the Vesper Country 
Club told me this morning that the Island 
is completely flooded, both bridges gone. 
One was the longest suspension bridge of 
its width in the world, 550 feet by four 
feet; the other had an 80-foot span. The 
club house is flooded in the basement. 
You can imagine the damage to the golf 
links, tennis courts, shrubs, and trees. 
The city water supply is affected and has 
to be boiled for drinking purposes. I 
shudder when I think of the damage from 


silt and mud and the condition of the sub¬ 
merged buildings. The armory and school 
buildings are being used to house home¬ 
less people. It is believed that the peak 
has been reached. Let us hope and pray 
so.” 

This March flood news is from our 
staff correspondent at Lawrence, Ivar L. 
Sjostrom, President of the Lawrence Dye 
Works Company: "The water came up in 
the lower story of our plant about five 
feet and covered everything with about a 
quarter inch of mud, putting one of our 
generators out of commission. Fortu¬ 
nately we have a spare steam plant that 
we could start, so the only time we lost 
was about one day. The water came up 
about as quickly as I ever remember it. 
We left here at five o'clock last Friday 
night and the water had come up very 
slowly all day. We thought we were 
perfectly safe and had everything ready 
to put a cofferdam around our generator, 
which would have been the usual pro¬ 
cedure. Coming back at six o'clock we 
found the water had risen three feet, and 
before midnight it had gone up another 
five or six feet and completely covered 
everything, so a cofferdam even would 
have been no good. 

"I came down at midnight Friday to 
look at the dam and it was quite a sight. 
The water was then about a foot from the 
steel work on the Boston and Maine Rail¬ 
road bridge. Another two-foot rise would 
have made an ice blockade and the bridge 
would probably have gone out. 

“Forty years ago I can remember quite 
well driving around with horse and 
buggy with my father to look at the 
flood conditions, and this time my son 
took me around in his car to examine 
flood conditions. Forty years ago the 
street railways were just coming into 
their own and had a fine power plant in 
which the fire was put out by the extreme 
high water. That power plant has now 
disappeared and a large garage for busses 
has taken its place. Forty years ago there 
was no Wood Mill, Ayer Mill, Everett 
Mill, Kunhardt Mill, or various other 
plants in existence, and during the 40 
years some of these plants not only have 
risen but have disappeared from the tex¬ 
tile field. 

"It is very difficult to do business under 
present-day tactics, and I doubt whether 
the country will ever make sufficient re¬ 
covery to bring about normal conditions 
without having some major operation 
performed on it. 

"We are having a hard rain today and 
the chief engineer of the power company 
has called me since I dictated the first 
part of this letter and told me that he 
fears we are going to have just as high 
water as we had last week. I hope he is 
wrong." 

A recent travel note in the social col¬ 
umn of the Boston Herald reported that: 
"After a month's sojourn in Palm Beach, 
Fla., Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster 
have just returned to their home in 
Chestnut Hill. They are anticipating a 
visit from their daughter, Mrs. Richard 
Harte and their four grandchildren, Jane, 
Nancy, Oliver, and Richard Harte, Jr., 
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who will arrive this week [March 23] 
from their winter home in Parkersburg, 
W. Va.” 

The following was also in the Boston 
Htrald: "Walter K. Shaw’s Andiamo is 
now undergoing changes in rig and in¬ 
terior plan at Oxner’s Yard, Marblehead. 
The Andiamo, known as the ‘White 
Ghost,’ will likely be equipped with a 
loose-footed mainsail and go after the M 
Class honors in a serious manner." 

The above items are out of turn, but 
they simply coqjd not wait for the July 
notes, at which time we will continue 
with Ulie Holman’s reminiscences of our 
four years at Tech. — Bertrand R . T. Col¬ 
lins, Secretary, Chebeague Island, Maine. 

1889 

Annie G. Rockfellow, who is an es¬ 
tablished and successful architect at 602 
North 7th Avenue, in Tucson, Ariz., has 
recently been on a visit to Mexico City 
which she liked very much, all except 
the new modernistic architecture which 
she says hurt her eyes in that charming 
environment. She has also flown to Cal¬ 
ifornia and liked it, and has tantalized 
the Secretary by accounts of picnics in 
the prehistoric ruins around Tucson. If 
properly invited she might fly East for 
the alumni doings this year. The Secre¬ 
tary is trying to encourage her in this 
idea. — Walter H. Kilham, Secretary, 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

1891 

Our classmate Professor Harry C. Brad¬ 
ley passed on, Saturday morning, March 
7, after a six weeks’ illness. The Secretary 
was away on a trip at the time and neither 
he nor Barney Capen knew of Harry’s 
death until after the funeral. The follow¬ 
ing appeared in The Tech:'' Professor Brad¬ 
ley was born in Plaistow, N. H., in 1871. 
He attended M.I.T., graduating in 1891 
with a degree in civil engineering. After 
seven years of experience in the field of 
general engineering, he was appointed an 
instructor in the Institute’s Department 
of Drawing in 1897. In 1908 he was pro¬ 
moted to assistant professor, and in 1919 
became associate professor. 

"Professor Bradley was the author of a 
number of articles published in scientific 
journals. His textbook on descriptive 
geometry, published in 1917, has been 
widely used in college instructiqn. Inter¬ 
ested in many fields of scientific thought, 
he was a member of various societies, 
including the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Mathe¬ 
matical Association of America, the So¬ 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, and the American Association 
of University Professors. A man of re¬ 
tiring nature, he had, nevertheless, many 
close friendships among his students and 
professional colleagues. 

"The funeral took place from the 
Waterman Funeral Parlor. . . . The pro¬ 
fessor and his wife, who survives him, 
resided in Dorchester.” 

The Secretary begs to report a very de¬ 
lightful trip to Jamaica, Panama, and 
Colombian ports on the United Fruit 
boat Toloa. Charlie Tillinghast’95 was 


my roommate as far as Barranquilk. 
William W. Lewis'89 and Mrs. Lewis 
went as far as Cristobal, and George J. 
Harrington ’24 and Mrs. Harrington went 
all the way. Cartagena was most inter¬ 
esting as it is the oldest large city in this 
hemisphere, settled early in the Sixteenth 
Century. Zubiria’30 met us at the boat 
and showed us the sights. We met his 
father and saw the old Spanish mansion 
which has been in the family for 150 
years and was built long before that. 
Zubie is married, has two children, and 
lives in a charming home in the newer 
section of the city. There are many 
things to see of historical interest, such 
as the old wall — it was a fortified city 
with elaborate defences and was sacked a 
number of times by the pirates. Philip II 
financed the citadel, a massive fortifica¬ 
tion, with underground passways, lo¬ 
cated on a hill near the city. This proved 
effective, was said to have cost 50 million 
pesos, and about broke the Spanish ex¬ 
chequer. Two old cathedrals, the inquisi¬ 
tion, many very old buildings — there 
are few cities in this part of the world 
which are so old and have changed so 
little. They are to have a new water sys¬ 
tem, but things go slowly in Colombia 
and money is scarce. Barranquilla is on 
the River Magdalena, about 15 miles up 
from Port of Colombia and about lOO 
miles east of Cartagena. This is a modern 
city of Spanish type about 80 years old 
and of growing importance industrially. 
Tillinghast flew from here to Medellin, 
for a few days of business in connection 
with textile finishing machinery. It is 
some 300 miles to Medellin, and the 
latter is practically inaccessible at this 
time of year except by airplane, which is 
also true of Bogot4. In the dry season the 
river boats have difiiculty in navigating 
and the trip may take two or three weeks, 
followed by train rides or mule back. 
There are practically no auto roads and 
only a few short stretches of railroad, but 
airplanes now go to all important points. 
The United Fruit Company take on all 
their Colombian bananas at Santa Marta, 
which is a small place but very old. The 
plantations are back in the hills and 
bananas come to the dock by railroad 
and are loaded by conveyors — from 40- 
to 70-thousand bunches on a boat. They 
have to be cooled to about 50 degrees as 
soon as possible to prevent ripening. 
Captain Barrett and the chief engineer 
showed me all over the ship, after don¬ 
ning suitable regalia. Crawling through 
cold air ducts was a new experience. One 
of the passengers had a two- or three- 
months old leopard for a pet and the radio 
operator, one a few weeks old. We offered 
two dollars a head for tarantulas, alive or 
dead, but failed to locate any. There are 
high mountains — the Andes — near 
Santa Marta but the country around 
Barranquilla and Cartagena is flat. 'This 
trip stops at Jamaica both ways, but 
only for a day. During most of the trip 
the temperature was 80 degrees to 85 
degrees, day or night, but nice, cool trade 
winds, very hot in the sun. The water 
was about 78 degrees in the pool, which 
is about the average for the Caribbean. 


Gorham and Mrs. Dana went to Co- 
hasset recently and showed Barney the 
movies taken at the summer outing at 
Aiken Manor. — Harry Young has been 
in Florida part of the winter. He motored 
from Boston to St. Petersburg, then to 
Miami; says he went to a dog race and 
lost four dollars. This calls to mind that 
the Secretary went to his first and only 
dog race in St. Petersburg, used a tip¬ 
ster’s sheet, bet on the dog named to win 
the first race. The dog won; the Secretary 
collected the winnings — some $35 — 
quit betting, and gave a dinner party. 

A letter came from Charlie Garrison 
with no special news: Southern California 
has had a very dry winter; Charlie had a 
note from Mrs. Shattuck; he is working 
on his schedule for the trip East around 
May 1 — of course the chief incentive is 
our 45th reunion. 

A recent letter from George Hooper 
mentions some class activities: "The 
first, which was a pleasant surprise, 
came in the form of a letter from de 
Lancey’90, who was urged to write by 
my account of my contacts with him in 
the early days of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, of which he was production 
manager. His letter contained, as you 
will see, a reference to Charlie Garrison, 
to whom I forwarded it. It appears that 
they were at school together prior to 
entering Tech, but that is Garry’s story 
and I imagine that he will write you 
about it. At any rate, Charles returned 
the letter in person and he and my wife 
had a pleasant chat which I unfortu¬ 
nately missed, being absent at the time. 
We had our usual ‘open house' on January 
1, which was a beautiful bright day, most 
of the ’crowd’ as usual going to the game 
from here. Due to the early sell out of the 
Bowl not so many of our friends had 
tickets, so quite a number remained at 
the house with us and listened to the 
plays on the radio. As I visualized it, it 
seemed like very ragged football, but our 
young people, who know more of the 
modern game than do I, assure me that I 
am mistaken and that the contest was 
really a very fine exhibition. I have not 
yet accepted their opinions. 

"A day or so before New Year’s, I was 
pleasantly surprised by a phone call from 
Jim Swan who was spending the holidays 
with his daughter in Hollywood. They 
naturally came over for the game, Jim 
stating that no parade on earth would 
induce him to get up in time to be on 
hand at nine a.m. It was a great pleasure 
to see him and know his daughter, whose 
attractiveness and fine mind make us 
want to know her better. Jim found an 
old friend here in Captain Curtis, Vice- 
President of the Morritt, Chapman and 
Scott Company, who are occupied with 
all sorts of marine construction and sal¬ 
vaging. Captain Curtis is now in charge 
of all of their enterprises on this Coast. 
Jim came over again a day or so later and 
we went to the Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery for an afternoon. I think 
that by now he is back in New York. 

"There is a great deal to be said about 
]im’s refusal to attend the parade, as the 
exceptionally fine weather attracted a 
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record-sized crowd which jammed the 
route of march, overwhelmed the police¬ 
men (of whom there were about 200 re¬ 
serve men from Los Angeles in addition 
to our own force), tore flowers and other 
decorations from the floats, annoyed the 
young women who rode upon these, and 
greatly disarranged the order of the 
spectacle. 

"The next pleasant occasion was a call 
from Arthur Alley and his sister who 
were returning to their home after an 
auto trip. Unfortunately we were out, but 
being in their vicinity on the following 
Sunday were invited to lunch with them 
and had a most pleasant afternoon in 
their home. Their spacious comfortable 
house with its pleasant, homy atmosphere 
is so situated as to command views of 
mountains on one side and ocean on the 
other and is set among almost all varieties 
of the semitropical vegetation which 
abounds here. Arthur has kept scrap 
books of snapshots of numerous re¬ 
unions which we went over with much 
interest. He has also a collection of rare 
and unusual walking sticks, some of 
which could not now be duplicated, 
many also showing great ingenuity in 
their adaptation to special uses. 

"Since late in December we have had 
one of those modern miracles, a rainy 
season with no rain. The drought, 
broken a day or so ago, was the longest 
on record, and we began to fear what 
next summer might have in store for us 
with the desert and mountain vegetation 
dry as tinder ready to be turned into a 
raging furnace by a carelessly thrown 
match or cigarette butt. The weather has 
been very mild. I have not yet worn an 
overcoat this winter and all of our flow¬ 
ering vegetation is blooming, long ahead 
of time. 

"Our son has recently entered the em¬ 
ploy of the Shell Oil Company in the 
research department of its Martinez, 
Calif., plant. This place is about 500 
miles north of here on an arm of San 
Francisco Bay. His working schedule is 
such that he has a few days off about 
every two months so that we shall see 
him here often.” 

Robert Ball writes Barney: "Alas, it is 
inevitable that we lose classmates as time 
goes on, but still it always comes as a 
shock when those we knew are no more. 
Of those you mention I knew Arthur 
Howland the best and we were good 
friends when at Tech. Sol Stix I just re¬ 
member but not so well as Shattuck and 
Knowles. I continue to have good news 
of my son in Kenya where he is enjoying 
his life and work. He is a great worker 
and is sure to do well. In his last letter he 
refers to an incident which shows the 
curious mentality of the native. He had 
some native workmen in to distemper his 
house and they had to stand on a chest 
of drawers to reach up. They carefully 
laid a bit of newspaper on top but nailed 
it on with two inch nails. Though close 
to the equator the climate is very like 
that we have here, for the altitude is 
such that the heat is tempered and there 
are glaciers within 100 miles on the 
slopes of Mount Kenya. 


"Robin will be interested in what you 
say about the sea gulls at Salt Lake. Lake 
Naivasha, near which is his abode, pre¬ 
sents a pink hue round the edges from the 
thousands of flamingos that roost on the 
shore. No one interferes with them, but 
the wild geese make an addition to the 
larder in season. 

"I had a letter from Gorham Dana 
with a picture of him on the wall in 
China accompanied by a guide who 
looked like a brigand. However, as 
he happily got home safely, this gentle¬ 
man was certainly not so bad as he 
looked. . . .” 

H. B. Richmond T4, chairman of the 
Alumni Day Committee, wants us all to 
be on hand, Monday, June 8 . There will 
be an interesting program ending with 
the Alumni Dinner that evening. Our 
Class should be well represented. 

Notices for the 45th reunion will go 
out shortly. The date: June 19, 20, and 
21; the place: East Bay Lodge, Oster- 
ville. Mass. — Henry A. Fiske, Secrtfary, 
Grinnell Company, Inc., 260 West Ex¬ 
change Street, Providence, R. 1. Barn.\rd 
Capen, Assisfant Secretary, The Early 
Convalescent Home, Cohasset, Mass. 

1893 

Herbert W. Alden, for many years 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company at De¬ 
troit, Mich., was very seriously injured 
this past winter in an accident reported 
by William R. Kales'92 in a letter of 
March 18, as follows: "About two 
months ago, Alden, while inspecting a 
test of some kind in the laboratory of the 
Timken plant, had his overcoat caught in 
some running machinery. He was whirled 
around and badly hurt before he could 
be released, both legs being broken. His 
magnificent constitution, however, en¬ 
abled him to get well started on the road 
to recovery. Then he had a relapse, but 
he is now doing very well. I have just 
been speaking with him over the tele¬ 
phone, and, to hear his voice, you would 
not think there was anything the matter 
with him. However, compound frac¬ 
tures mixed up with several broken ribs 
and a terrible mauling, do no good to any 
man. I think, however, I am safe in say¬ 
ing that he is well on the road toward 
recovery.” 

Toross Torossian, an Armenian who 
took the Civil Engineering Course with 
the Class and received his degree in 1894, 
has had a rather colorful life ever since in 
Bulgaria and in Persia (Iran). At long 
but fairly regular intervals he reports his 
activities to the Class Secretary and a let¬ 
ter from him has recently been received. 
From 1899 to 1906, with his brother, he 
was engaged in construction work largely 
in Persia for the Russian government. As 
between them they were able to speak 
the English, French, German, Russian, 
Persian, Turkish, Armenian, and Bul¬ 
garian languages and understood Oriental 
conditions, and with Torossian’s engi¬ 
neering training, they succeeded particu¬ 
larly well in their work. Returning to 
Bulgaria in 1906, he was for a time in the 
flour business in which he had been en¬ 


gaged on leaving Technology, and in 
1909 he became municipal engineer for 
Lome, Bulgaria, a town on the Danube. 
During his five years' administration, 
water supply, sewers, electric lighting, 
public bathhouses, and parks were estab¬ 
lished and a dozen new schoolhouses 
built. In 1914 he established himself in 
private practice as engineer and architect 
at Lome. Early in 1934 he returned to 
Persia, now known as Iran, and during 
the past two years has been engaged in 
railroad work and building construction, 
and for a time served as consultant to 
His Imperial Majesty the Shah on the de¬ 
velopment of the province of Mazandaran 
which is almost entirely the Shah’s 
property. 

In his recent letter Torossian writes: 
"The present Iranians are not skillful 
builders. When we consider the rugs 
manufactured by them in which durabil¬ 
ity, economy, usefulness, exquisite color¬ 
ation and magnificent design associate in 
perfect harmony, their superficiality in 
the art of building becomes incompre¬ 
hensible. Iran was a great empire five or 
six centuries before Christ. It attained a 
high degree of civilization and culture. 
It had good highways and postal service. 
Some architectural motives (as the 
ogive) are of Iranian origin. During the 
reign of Darius the superman had to be 
skilled in the use of the bow, be a good 
horseman, and tell the truth. The first 
virtue has long been obsolete; the bearers 
of the second attribute have been trans¬ 
formed into aviators; as to the third vir¬ 
tue, for clever people all over the world, 
its antonym is often a good substitute 
for it."’ 

Just now Torossian is supervising the 
erection of a dozen buildings for the Su¬ 
perior School of Agriculture at a distance 
of 80 kilometers from Teheran. He says 
that "thanks to His Imperial Majesty, 
who is a great reformer, Iran is being 
modernized rapidly. It has no debts and 
its budget is well balanced.” Undoubt¬ 
edly Torossian would greatly appreciate 
hearing from his friends in the Class. His 
address is "T. Torossian, ingenieur-archi- 
tecte, chez Bijou, Khiaban, Naderi, i 
Teheran, Iran." 

Charles G. Waitt, continental Euro- 

? 5an correspondent for the London 
itnes and other British and American 
newspapers, recently paid one of his brief 
visits to his Boston home, and to the Bos¬ 
ton Evening Transcript supplied an article 
on European conditions, which appeared, 
with illustrations, in the issue of March 
7. Subsequently, at least one Transcript 
correspondent criticized Waitt for seem¬ 
ingly pro-German leanings, but it will be 
noted, from the following excerpts from 
his article that his fondness is for the Ger¬ 
man people rather than for their govern¬ 
ment: "Germany still occupies the center 
of the stage, for upon her ciepends largely 
the peace of Europe. She is at this mo¬ 
ment the most heavily armed nation, by 
far, in Europe and she is restless and chaf¬ 
ing under her real or imaginary wrongs. 

"Whether we are in sympathy with 
Hitler or not, we must give him credit for 
saving Germany from becoming a prov- 


Plan to attend Alumni Day at M.I.T. on June 8, 1936 
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ince of Red Russia, for at the time he 
came in power the Communists were 
about to take over full control in Ger¬ 
many. His first act was to declare, ‘There 
is no Communist political party,’ and he 
wiped them off the slate with one direct 
gesture. For that we should give Hitler 
full credit. . . . 

"The tourist through Germany finds 
an outwardly prosperous and industrious 
country: Trains are punctual and com¬ 
fortable; the restaurants supply good 
food and service; the shops are well 
stocked with goods moderate in price. 
No beggars are to be seen on the streets 
because Hitler has conscripted all the un¬ 
employed and put them in labor camps 
and to work on building highways and 
other governmental projects and has is¬ 
sued stringent laws to others prohibiting 
beggars in the streets. Those so con¬ 
scripted receive their bed and board but 
practically no money and in this way 
Hitler has greatly reduced the number of 
the unemployed. . . . 

"To prevent the flight of capital, 
stringent laws, which are strictly en¬ 
forced, prevent any person taking out of 
Germany more than ten marks, or about 
four dollars in American money. This ap¬ 
plies not only to Germans but to all 
travelers who may even pass through 
Germany on pleasure or business. To 
prevent his traveling funds from confisca¬ 
tion, each traveler must obtain from the 
official at the frontier on entering Ger¬ 
many a certificate stating the amount of 
funds he is taking into Germany and this 
certificate is to be surrendered and the 
funds checked up on leaving the country 
at the frontier. This procedure is 'abso¬ 
lutely imperative and must be obeyed. 

"In Germany, an immeasurably poorer 
country than Great Britain, taxation has 
always fallen disproportionally on the 
workers, but as they got wonderful so¬ 
cial benefits in return, they accepted this 
position. During the past few months, 
however, the minority behind the Nazi 
repme has declined but it is substantial 
still. The Nazis are popular with the 
working classes and have captured the 
enthusiastic support of the majority of 
the young people who believe that der 
Fuehrer is going to lead them straight into 
the Promised Land, where a rich, united, 
Jewless Germany, with colonies restored 
. . . , will dominate the world. 

"On the other hand, the present regime 
is definitely unpopular and naturally so 
with the old Nationalist party — the 
■Junkers' whose noses have been put out 
of joint. The dilemma of non-Germans 
who hate Naziism while retaining their 
affection for the German people is slight 
by comparison with the conflict of con¬ 
science besetting, at this moment, those 
millions of Germans who may be loosely 
described as the opposition — National¬ 
ists, Socialists, Communists, Evangeli¬ 
cals, Roman Catholics, and Jews. 

"What would happen to Germany as a 
reat power should Hitler go? Would his 
isappearance, with the collapse of 
Naziism, mean the revival of the doctrine 
that Germany’s best interest is secured by 
keeping Germany weak? 


"The Germans area kindly, intelligent, 
and most industrious people, but they 
possess two qualities which, if they are 
not wisely led, may be a perpetual menace 
to the safety of the world. One of these is 
their admiration of brute force and mili¬ 
tarism. They are never so happy as in 
uniform. To them a soldier is the highest 
type of human being. 

"Then there is their mass suggestibil¬ 
ity; when Hitler says, ’Fight,’ they 
would all fight. There is, further, the 
amazing credibility with which they ac¬ 
cept this theory or that. The theory of 
the moment is the strange idea that God 
created one particular race, of which 
they are the noblest representatives, to 
rule and govern the world. But let me ob¬ 
serve that there is just about as much 
anthropological truth in that theory as 
in the notion cherished by the English 
who believe that Englishmen are the 
lost ten tribes — and who hold a cold 
contempt for America and all things 
American. In Germany the writer has 
found a warm and sincere welcome among 
all the German people — both high and 
low — but the American tourist will 
find a marked contrast in his travels 
through Great Britain where the Ameri¬ 
can is held in poor esteem. 

"In Great Britain the people are in¬ 
tensely nationalistic: ’Buy British,’ ’Buy 
British,’ is everywhere to be seen and I 
have found the mass of English people 
permeated with the idea that there is 
nothing good in this world unless it is 
English.” — Frederzc H. Fay, Secretary, 
44 School Street, Boston, Mass. George 
B. Glidden, Assistant Secretary, 551 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 

1896 

At the date these notes are being 
handed in to The Review, March 23, the 
status with respect to the ’96 reunion 
which is scheduled to be held at East 
Bay Lodge, in Osterville, Mass., from 
Thursday, June 4, to Sunday, June 7, in¬ 
clusive, is as follows: 

The following men have either signed 
up definitely, or have indicated that they 
hope to be with us, and it seems as if 
there is a fair chance that some of the 
doubtful ones will come through defi¬ 
nitely. Mark Allen, Billy Anderson, 
Admiral Bakenhus, Arthur Baldwin, 
Dan Bates, Dave Beaman, Eddie Bragg, 
Gurney Callan, Joe Clary, Billy Clifford, 
Dr. Coolidge, Calvin Crocker, Buster 
Crosby, Bob Davis, W. T. Dorrance, Joe 
Driscoll, Harry Fisk, Myron Fuller, 
Henry Gardner, Henry Grush, Frank 
Guptill, Johnny Hallaran, Charlie Hap- 
good, W. E. Haseltine, Henry Hedge, 
Will Hedge, Frank Hersey, George 
Hewins, Clark Holbrook, Gene Hultman, 
Sam Hunt, Henry Jackson, Elbridge 
Jacobs, Charlie Lawrence, Gene Laws, 
Marsh Leighton, Walter Leland, Paul 
Litchfield, C. E. Locke, Jim Melluish, 
Charlie Moat, Charlie Nevin, Ed North- 
up, Charlie Paul, Karl Pauly, Harold 
Peckham, Walter Pennell, Clarence Per- 
ley, Myron Pierce, Elmer Robinson, 
Johnny Rockwell, Bill Root, Lebaron 
Russell, Walter Stearns, Bradley Stough¬ 


ton, Mike Sturm, Bert Thompson, John 
Tilley, Harry Tozier, Lucius Tyler, Perl 
Underhill, Henry Waterman, Lloyd Wayne, 
and Con Young. 

Replies still continue to arrive, but 
there are a number of men who have ap¬ 
peared at previous reunions, and some of 
them have rarely missed a reunion, so 
that it seems likely that from this group, 
the list of which follows, we may get be¬ 
tween now and the first of June several 
favorable replies: Butler Ames, Harry 
Baldwin, Ed Barker, Skip Brackett, 
Fred Damon, Jim Driscoll, Harry Gil¬ 
man, Joe Harrington, George Hatch, 
Perry Howard, Charlie Hyde, Joe Knight, 
H. C. Lythgoe, Eddie Mansfield, M. E. 
Moore, Guy Morrill, Vernie Peirce, 
Henry Sears, Bert Spahr, Lew Tappan, 
and Charlie Tucker. All in all, as far as 
prediction can be made, it would seem as 
if our reunion group would amount to at 
least 50, or possibly even more. 

M. S. Jameson in Washington replied 
that uncertain health and other circum¬ 
stances would prevent him from making 
plans so far in advance of the reunion. 
Although he said that he did not plan to 
come, it would seem as if there were a 
chance that he might at the last minute 
find that he could come. — Albert E. 
Cluett in Troy, N. Y., has replied that he 
will be unable to attend, but did not give 
any reason.—Joe Stickney in Indianap¬ 
olis has said that he is not going to he 
able to get away to come to the reunion 
in June. Joe is inclined to keep his nose 
too close to the grindstone and some¬ 
thing should be done to pry him away. 

In response to special request from the 
Secretary, Gene Laws has reported that 
the Laws farm on which he is located 
outside of Fitchburg was settled by 
James Laws of Billerica in 1768 and Gene 
is of the fifth generation of the family to 
live there. Last year he and Mrs. Laws 
raised 1,250 Rhode Island Red chicks and 
70 bronze turkeys. This past winter they 
have had 650 laying hens. They are breed¬ 
ing pure stock, and sold 28,000 hatching 
eggs. During the winter, they are finding 
an excellent demand for fresh eggs, 
dressed fowl, chickens, and turkeys. They 
are doing some general farming, and 
would like to do more, especially with 
maple syrup and blueberries, but there is 
a limit to what four hands can do, with 
the help that they can get. 

Victor Shaw has sent the Secretary 
copies of both the March and April issues 
of the Alaska Sportsman, which contains a 
division headed, "Sluice Box,” written 
by Shaw to serve as guides in the search 
for Alaskan mines and minerals. Shawhas 
also written still further to the Secretary 
expressing his firm belief in the fine possi¬ 
bilities for future mineral developments 
in Alaska. 

The Secretary saw Dave Beaman in 
March, when he made a visit to the New 
Bedford alumni club. He found Dave in 
fine condition and looking forward to the 
reunion in June. — Those birds of pas¬ 
sage, Con and Abby Young, have re¬ 
ported that they will be leaving Florida 
the first of May by automobile, and after 
making some stops en route they will be at 
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their summer home at Bass River, on Cape 
Cod. Con says that the winter in Florida 
has been a turmoil of wind, much rain, 
low temperature nights, and rough water. 
He has not been doing any fishing and 
passed up a fine fishing party in March 
because of the bad spring weather and his 
neuritis, together with some minor fac¬ 
tors. Con is strong for the old ’96 quartet 
performing at the reunion, and it seems 
as if there is a good chance that they will 
do so. It will be noted that Leighton, 
Stearns, and Young have already prom¬ 
ised to be present, leaving only Ed Barker 
as the fourth man, and he usually attends, 
but has not made any definite report so 
far. Con insists that his voice is in such 
fine shape that he can do his tricks still 
and actually is doing solo singing with¬ 
out vegetable encores. 

The appeal in a recent issue for informa¬ 
tion on the whereabouts of George 
Bowes has brought in a response from A. 
D. Hatfield in Cleveland^.who was able to 
report Bowes’ address, and also said that 
Bowes in recent years had been giving all 
of his time to the production and market¬ 
ing of special hydraulic valves which he 
had designed and is building. — A notice 
has just appeared in the papers of the 
death of Harry Hart, which occurred at 
Hamilton, Ont., on March I 5 . Further de¬ 
tails will be given in the next issue. — 
Charles E. Locke, Secretary, Room 8-109, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. John A. 
Rockwell, Assistant Secretary, 24 Garden 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

1897 

A check of the District of Columbia 
reveals that only four ’97 men are residing 
in that tertitory at the present time. In 
view of the different work which each is 
doing, the following thumb-nail sketches 
will be of interest to all their fellow 
classmen; Proctor L. Dougherty is a con¬ 
sulting engineer, with an office in the Na¬ 
tional Press Building. In addition to his 
work, he finds time to serve as honorary 
secretary and local representative in 
Washington of the M.I.T. Alumni As¬ 
sociation. The duties of these honorary 
secretaries are to act as academic ambas¬ 
sadors of the Institute in their communi¬ 
ties. They also interview and assist pros¬ 
pective students, cooperating with the 
Institute’s Placement Bureau, and in 
many other ways contribute to the well¬ 
being of Technology and its Alumni. 

Frederick Hunnewell is senior con¬ 
structor with the United States Coast 
Guard Service. His job is to boss the de¬ 
sign and construction of Coast Guard 
vessels. These vessels render assistance to 
marine commerce and enforce the Federal 
laws and regulations with which the 
Coast Guard is charged. One of the latest 
is the cutter, Tahoma, stationed at Cleve¬ 
land. It is 165 feet over all, equipped with 
a turbine of 1,500 horse power, oil-burn¬ 
ing boilers, and has a cruising speed of 15 
miles per hour; displacement when loaded 
is 1,000 tons. The lower hull plating is 
14,6 inch thick and has a water-line 
strake of J^-inch thickness with special 
bow and forefoot construction for heavy 
ice breaking under conditions that are 


met with on the Great Lakes in the win¬ 
ter season. The vessel is equipped with 
the latest aids to navigation, such as 
gyro- and spherical compasses, radio di¬ 
rection finder, radio receiving and sending 
apparatus, electrical and mechanical 
sounding machines, and the usual signal 
equipment. It has an electric hydraulic 
steering gear with hydraulic pumps. 
Two six-pounder guns are mounted for¬ 
ward. 

Henry M. Loomis is still with the Na¬ 
tional Canners Association where he 
holds the position of assistant secretary in 
Washington. In another month he will 
have completed 20 years of service for 
this Association, a large part of which is 
devoted to scientific and economic re¬ 
search for the canning industry. There 
are two other Technology men on the 
Washington staff of this Association; E. 
J. Cameron’18 and D. S. Stanley’30. To 
quote Loomis; "While I have done very 
little traveling on business in recent 
years, I always look forward to a vaca¬ 
tion in New England and the prospect of 
seeing old friends of college days and 
hope to be on hand for the 40th reunion 
next year. My principal hobbies are fish¬ 
ing and philately.’’ 

Benjamin A. Howes, who completes 
the quartet of ’97 men residing in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., is connected with the Re¬ 
settlement Administration as chief of the 
materials intake and inspection section 
of the construction division. His duties 
cover a wide range of authority and re¬ 
sponsibility. He interviews representa¬ 
tives of manufacturers who are desirous 
of placing their products before the gov¬ 
ernment. Samples and technical descrip¬ 
tion accompany each product. In this 
connection he maintains a complete 
sample and catalogue file that is available 
for the government architects and engi¬ 
neers who are designing low-cost housing 
groups for both the rural and suburban 
divisions of the Resettlement Adminis¬ 
tration. His duties include also inspection 
of all materials delivered to the different 
projects in the field. — John A. Collins, 
Jr., Secretary, 20 Quincy Street, Lawrence, 
Mass. Charles W. Bradlee, Actiny, Secre¬ 
tary, 261 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

1900 

Last summer at the reunion several of 
the boys suggested a yearly gathering 
and lately there have been a number of 
calls about the date, all of which leads 
the Scribe to feel that if a particular day 
was designated there would be enough 
turn up to make it worth while. How 
about Saturday, June 6, down at Cape 
Cod for a stag affair? We could arrive say 
Friday evening and get away Sunday. 
Anyway write to at least one member 
you would like to see and date him up. — 
C. Burton Cotting, Secretary, 111 Devon¬ 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. 

1901 

All aboard for the 35th reunion at 
Oyster Harbors, June 6 and 7. Get your 
bag packed, car greased, and an early 
start for the best time of your life with 
the old boys. 


The Hartford Courant printed the fol¬ 
lowing in its issue of February 13; "’Lit¬ 
erary Travels in Greece’ by Guise, a book 
which has traveled through Europe and 
America for the last 160 years, is now in 
Waterbury in the private collection of 
Edward H. Davis of the Scovill Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Waterhury, who told 
the story of the book’s travels at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Tech¬ 
nology Club of Hartford held Tuesday 
night at the City Club. ’The book began 
its journey in France,’ Mr. Davis said, 
traveled to Russia, came into the court of 
Catherine, went back to Paris, thence to 
Germany, to Indiana, and then to Con¬ 
necticut, finally coming to rest in Water¬ 
bury.”’ Howard I. Wood, who sent me 
the above item, writes; "The paper 
makes more of a point of the book than it 
made of the club members who were 
present, for apparently most of them do 
not include old and rare books among 
their hobbies. However, the story that 
Davis wove about the books and their 
history held the men in closest attention 
for over an hour. You may judge the 
depth of their interest from the fact that 
some of the questions fired at him re¬ 
called a recent trip to Germany and an 
anecdote about a copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible, which the men unanimously re¬ 
quested him to tell. So he spent another 
half hour telling how a taxi driver gave 
him a free trip to the beer hall where this 
Bible was and how, later, he took to the 
same beer hall a wild and woolly Western 
sheriff and a Methodist minister to see 
this volume," 

Ralph Whitman, writing from the 
Navy Department in Washington, says; 
"Lieutenant Colonel John Bigelow, 
U. S. A., retired, died February 29 at his 
home in Washington where he had been 
ill four months. He was our military in¬ 
structor during our freshman year. After 
30 years’ service, he retired from the 
Army in 1904 and for five years was pro¬ 
fessor of modern languages at M.I.T. As 
captain of cavalry during the Spanish 
American War he led his troops in the 
charge on San Juan Hill. He was wounded 
four times in this engagement and was 
cited for gallantry in action, being 
awarded the Silver Star. He was buried in 
the Arlington National Cemetery.” 

Philip W. Moore sends me an interest¬ 
ing picture from a Chicago paper in 
which appears Charles F. Kettering of 
General Motors Corporation, who re¬ 
ceived the Washington Award for the 
year 1936 for his high achievement in 
guiding industrial research toward the 
greater comfort, happiness, and safety of 
mankind in the home and on the high¬ 
way. With him in the picture are Frank 
F. Fowle, President of Western Society of 
Engineers, and Frank D. Chase, chairman 
of the commission of award. Chase, you 
will recall, was graduated with our Class. 

Robert M. Derby is located in New 
York where he is vice-president of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company and in charge of 
their foreign business. 

Charles I. Auer of El Paso, Texas, is an 
importer and exporter of walnut burl. 
Filling out his class questionnaire he 
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ince of Red Russia, for at the time he 
came in power the Communists were 
about to take over full control in Ger¬ 
many. His first act was to declare, 'There 
is no Communist political party,’ and he 
wiped them off the slate with one direct 
gesture. For that we should give Hitler 
full credit. . . . 

“The tourist through Germany finds 
an outwardly prosperous and industrious 
country: Trains are punctual and com¬ 
fortable; the restaurants supply good 
food and service; the shops are well 
stocked with goods moderate in price. 
No beggars are to be seen on the streets 
because Hitler has conscripted all the un¬ 
employed and put them in labor camps 
and to work on building highways and 
other governmental projects and has is¬ 
sued stringent laws to others prohibiting 
beggars in the streets. Those so con¬ 
scripted receive their bed and board but 
practically no money and in this way 
Hitler has greatly reduced the number of 
the unemployed. . . . 

“To prevent the flight of capital, 
stringent laws, which are strictly en¬ 
forced, prevent any person taking out of 
Germany more than ten marks, or about 
four dollars in American money. This ap¬ 
plies not only to Germans but to all 
travelers who may even pass through 
Germany on pleasure or business. To 
prevent his traveling funds from confisca¬ 
tion, each traveler must obtain from the 
official at the frontier on entering Ger¬ 
many a certificate stating the amount of 
funds he is taking into Germany and this 
certificate is to be surrendered and the 
funds checked up on leaving the country 
at the frontier. This procedure is abso¬ 
lutely imperative and must be obeyed. 

“In Germany, an immeasurably poorer 
country than Great Britain, taxation has 
always fallen disproportionally on the 
workers, but as they got wonderful so¬ 
cial benefits in return, they accepted this 
position. During the past few months, 
however, the minority behind the Nazi 
rigime has declined but it is substantial 
still. The Nazis are popular with the 
working classes and have captured the 
enthusiastic support of the majority of 
the young people who believe that der 
Fuehrer is going to lead them straight into 
the Promised Land, where a rich, united, 
Jewless Germany, with colonies restored 
. . . , will dominate the world. 

“On the other hand, the present regime 
is definitely unpopular and naturally so 
with the old Nationalist party — the 
‘Junkers’ whose noses have been put out 
of joint. The dilemma of non-Germans 
who hate Naziism while retaining their 
affection for the German people is slight 
by comparison with the conflict of con¬ 
science besetting, at this moment, those 
millions of Germans who may be loosely 
described as the opposition — National¬ 
ists, Socialists, Communists, Evangeli¬ 
cals, Roman Catholics, and Jews. 

“What would happen to Germany as a 
great power should Hitler go? Would his 
disappearance, with the collapse of 
Naziism, mean the revival of the doctrine 
that Germany’s best interest is secured by 
keeping Germany weak? 


“The Germans area kindly, intelligent, 
and most industrious people, but they 
possess two qualities which, if they are 
not wisely lea, may be a perpetual menace 
to the safety of the world. One of these is 
their admiration of brute force and mili¬ 
tarism. They are never so happy as in 
uniform. To them a soldier is the highest 
type of human being. 

“Then there is their mass suggestibil¬ 
ity; when Hitler says, ’Fight,’ they 
would all fight. There is, further, the 
amazing credibility with which they ac¬ 
cept this theory or that. The theory of 
the moment is the strange idea that God 
created one particular race, of which 
they are the noblest representatives, to 
rule and govern the world. But let me ob¬ 
serve that there is just about as much 
anthropological truth in that theory as 
in the notion cherished by the English 
who believe that Englishmen are the 
lost ten tribes — and who hold a cold 
contempit for America and all things 
American. In Germany the writer has 
found a warm and sincere welcome among 
all the German people — both high and 
low — but the American tourist will 
find a marked contrast in his travels 
through Great Britain where the Ameri¬ 
can is held in poor esteem. 

“In Great Britain the people are in¬ 
tensely nationalistic: ’Buy British,’ ’Buy 
British,’ is everywhere to be seen and I 
have found the mass of English people 
permeated with the idea that there is 
nothing good in this world unless it is 
English.” — Frederic H. Fay, Secretary, 
44 School Street, Boston, Mass. George 
B. Glidden, Assistant Secretary, 551 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 

1896 

At the date these notes are being 
handed in to The Review, March 23, the 
status with respect to the ’96 reunion 
which is scheduled to be held at East 
Bay Lodge, in Osterville, Mass., from 
Thursday, June 4, to Sunday, June 7, in¬ 
clusive, is as follows: 

The following men have either signed 
up definitely, or have indicated that they 
hope to be with us, and it seems as if 
there is a fair chance that some of the 
doubtful ones will come through defi¬ 
nitely. Mark Allen, Billy Anderson, 
Admiral Bakenhus, Arthur Baldwin, 
Dan Bates, Dave Beaman, Eddie Bragg, 
Gurney Callan, Joe Clary, Billy Clifford, 
Dr. Coolidge, Calvin Crocker, Buster 
Crosby, Bob Davis, W. T. Dorrance, Joe 
Driscoll, Harry Fisk, Myron Fuller, 
Henry Gardner, Henry Grush, Frank 
Guptill, Johnny Hallaran, Charlie Hap- 
good, W. E. Haseltine, Henry Hedge, 
Will Hedge, Frank Hersey, George 
Hewins, Clark Holbrook, Gene Hultman, 
Sam Hunt, Henry Jackson, Elbridge 
Jacobs, Charlie Lawrence, Gene Laws, 
Marsh Leighton, Walter Leland, Paul 
Litchfield, C. E. Locke, Jim Melluish, 
Charlie Moat, Charlie Nevin, Ed North- 
up, Charlie Paul, Karl Pauly, Harold 
Peckham, Walter Pennell, Clarence Per¬ 
ky, Myron Pierce, Elmer Robinson, 
Johnny Rockwell, Bill Root, Lebaron 
Russell, Walter Stearns, Bradley Stough¬ 


ton, Mike Sturm, Bert Thompson, John 
Tilley, Harry Tozier, Lucius Tyler, Perl 
Underhill, Henry Waterman, Lloyd Wayne, 
and Con Young. 

Replies still continue to arrive, but 
there are a number of men who have ap¬ 
peared at previous reunions, and some of 
them have rarely missed a reunion, so 
that it seems likely that from this group, 
the list of which follows, we may get be¬ 
tween now and the first of June several 
favorable replies: Butler Ames, Harry 
Baldwin, Ed Barker, Skip Brackett, 
Fred Damon, Jim Driscoll, Harry Gil¬ 
man, Joe Harrington, George Hatch, 
Perry Howard, Charlie Hyde, Joe Knight, 
H. C. Lythgoe, Eddie Mansfield, M. E. 
Moore, Guy Morrill, Vernie Peirce, 
Henry Sears, Bert Spahr, Lew Tappan, 
and Charlie Tucker. All in all, as far as 
prediction can be made, it would seem as 
if our reunion group would amount to at 
least 50, or possibly even more. 

M. S. Jameson in Washington replied 
that uncertain health and other circum¬ 
stances would prevent him from making 
plans so far in advance of the reunion. 
Although he said that he did not plan to 
come, it would seem as if there were a 
chance that he might at the last minute 
find that he could come. — Albert E. 
Cluett in Troy, N. Y., has replied that he 
will be unable to attend, but did not give 
any reason.—Joe Stickney in Indianap¬ 
olis has said that he is not going to be 
able to get away to come to the reunion 
in June. Joe is inclined to keep his nose 
too close to the grindstone and some¬ 
thing should be done to pry him away. 

In response to special request from the 
Secretary, Gene Laws has reported that 
the Laws farm on which he is located 
outside of Fitchburg was settled by 
James Laws of Billerica in 1768 and Gene 
is of the fifth generation of the family to 
live there. Last year he and Mrs. Laws 
raised 1,250 Rhode Island Red chicks and 
70 bronze turkeys. This past winter they 
have had 650 laying hens. They are breed¬ 
ing pure stock, and sold 28,000 hatching 
eggs. During the winter, they are finding 
an excellent demand for fresh eggs, 
dressed fowl, chickens, and turkeys. They 
are doing some general farming, and 
would like to do more, especially with 
maple syrup and blueberries, but there is 
a limit to what four hands can do, with 
the help that they can get. 

Victor Shaw has sent the Secretary 
copies of both the March and April issues 
of the Alaska Sportsman, which contains a 
division headed, “Sluice Box,’’ written 
by Shaw to serve as guides in the search 
for Alaskan mines and minerals. Shaw has 
also written still further to the Secretary 
expressing his firm belief in the fine possi¬ 
bilities for future mineral developments 
in Alaska. 

The Secretary saw Dave Beaman in 
March, when he made a visit to the New 
Bedford alumni club. He found Dave in 
fine condition and looking forward to the 
reunion in June. — Those birds of pas¬ 
sage, Con and Abby Young, have re¬ 
ported that they will be leaving Florida 
the first of May by automobile, and after 
making some stops en route they will be at 
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their summer home at Bass River, on Cape 
Cod. Con says that the winter in Florida 
has been a turmoil of wind, much rain, 
low temperature nights, and rough water. 
He has not been doing any fishing and 
passed up a fine fishing party in March 
because of the bad spring weather and his 
neuritis, together with some minor fac¬ 
tors. Con is strong for the old '96 quartet 
performing at the reunion, and it seems 
as if there is a good chance that they will 
do so. It will be noted that Leighton, 
Stearns, and Young have already prom¬ 
ised to be present, leaving only Ed Barker 
as the fourth man, and he usually attends, 
but has not made any definite report so 
far. Con insists that his voice is in such 
fine shape that he can do his tricks still 
and actually is doing solo singing with¬ 
out vegetable encores. 

The appeal in a recent issue for informa¬ 
tion on the whereabouts of George 
Bowes has brought in a response from A. 
D. Hatfield in ClevelandlO'^ho was able to 
report Bowes’ address, and also said that 
Bowes in recent years had been giving all 
of his time to the production and market¬ 
ing of special hydraulic valves which he 
had designed and is building. — A notice 
has just appeared in the papers of the 
death of Harry Hart, which occurred at 
Hamilton, Ont., on March 15. Further de¬ 
tails will be given in the next issue. — 
Charles E. Locke, Secretary, Room 8-109, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. John A. 
Rockwell, Assistant Secretary, 24 Garden 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

1897 

A check of the District of Columbia 
reveals that only four '97 men are residing 
in that territory at the present time. In 
view of the different work which each is 
doing, the following thumb-nail sketches 
will be of interest to all their fellow 
classmen; Proctor L. Dougherty is a con¬ 
sulting engineer, with an office in the Na¬ 
tional Press Building. In addition to his 
work, he finds time to serve as honorary 
secretary and local representative in 
Washington of the M.I.T. Alumni As¬ 
sociation. The duties of these honorary 
secretaries are to act as academic ambas¬ 
sadors of the Institute in their communi¬ 
ties. They also interview and assist pros¬ 
pective students, cooperating with the 
Institute's Placement Bureau, and in 
many other ways contribute to the well¬ 
being of Technology and its Alumni. 

Frederick Hunnewell is senior con¬ 
structor with the United States Coast 
Guard Service. His job is to boss the de¬ 
sign and construction of Coast Guard 
vessels. These vessels render assistance to 
marine commerce and enforce the Federal 
laws and regulations with which the 
Coast Guard is charged. One of the latest 
is the cutter, Tahoma, stationed at Cleve¬ 
land. It is 165 feet over all, equipped with 
a turbine of 1,500 horse power, oil-burn¬ 
ing boilers, and has a cruising speed of 15 
miles per hour; displacement when loaded 
is 1,000 tons. The lower hull plating is 
inch thick and has a water-line 
strake of J^-inch thickness with special 
bow and forefoot construction for heavy 
ice breaking under conditions that are 


met with on the Great Lakes in the win¬ 
ter season. The vessel is equipped with 
the latest aids to navigation, such as 
gyro- and spherical compasses, radio di¬ 
rection finder, radio receiving and sending 
apparatus, electrical and mechanical 
sounding machines, and the usual signal 
equipment. It has an electric hydraulic 
steering gear with hydraulic pumps. 
Two six-pounder guns are mounted for¬ 
ward. 

Henr>' M. Loomis is still with the Na¬ 
tional Canners Association where he 
holds the position of assistant secretary in 
Washington. In another month he will 
have completed 20 years of service for 
this Association, a large part of which is 
devoted to scientific and economic re¬ 
search for the canning industry. There 
are two other Technology men on the 
Washington staff of this Association; E. 
J. Cameron'18 and D. S. Stanley’30. To 
quote Loomis; "While I have done very 
little traveling on business in recent 
years, I always look forward to a vaca¬ 
tion in New England and the prospect of 
seeing old friends of college days and 
hope to be on hand for the 40th reunion 
next year. My principal hobbies are fish¬ 
ing and philately." 

Benjamin A. Howes, who completes 
the quartet of ’97 men residing in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., is connected with the Re¬ 
settlement Administration as chief of the 
materials intake and inspection section 
of the construction division. His duties 
cover a wide range of authority and re¬ 
sponsibility. He interviews representa¬ 
tives of manufacturers who are desirous 
of placing their products before the gov¬ 
ernment. Samples and technical descrip¬ 
tion accompany each product. In this 
connection he maintains a complete 
sample and catalogue file that is available 
for the government architects and engi¬ 
neers who are designing low-cost housing 
groups for both the rural and suburban 
divisions of the Resettlement Adminis¬ 
tration. His duties include also inspection 
of all materials delivered to the different 
projects in the field. — John A. Collins, 
Jr., Secretary, 20 Quincy Street, Lawrence, 
Mass. Charles W. Bradlee, Actin/r Secre¬ 
tary, 261 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

1900 

Last summer at the reunion several of 
the boys suggested a yearly gathering 
and lately there have been a number of 
calls about the date, all of which leads 
the Scribe to feel that if a particular day 
was designated there would be enough 
turn up to make it worth while. How 
about Saturday, June 6, down at Cape 
Cod for a stag affair? We could arrive say 
Friday evening and get away Sunday. 
Anyway write to at least one member 
you would like to see and date him up. — 
C. Burton Cotting, Secretary, 111 Devon¬ 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. 

1901 

All aboard for the 35th reunion at 
Oyster Harbors, June 6 and 7. Get your 
bag packed, car greased, and an early 
start for the best time of your life with 
the old boys. 


The Hartford Courant printed the fol¬ 
lowing in its issue of February 13; ’’’Lit¬ 
erary Travels in Greece’ by Guise, a book 
which has traveled through Europe and 
America for the last 160 years, is now in 
Waterbury in the private collection of 
Edward H. Davis of the Scovill Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Waterbury, who told 
the story of the book’s travels at the 
regular monthly meeting of the Tech¬ 
nology Club of Hartford held Tuesday 
night at the City Club. 'The book began 
its journey in France,’ Mr. Davis said, 
'traveled to Russia, came into the court of 
Catherine, went back to Paris, thence to 
Germany, to Indiana, and then to Con¬ 
necticut, finally coming to rest in Water¬ 
bury.’’’ Howard I. Wood, who sent me 
the above item, writes; “The paper 
makes more of a point of the book than it 
made of the club members who were 
present, for apparently most of them do 
not include old and rare books among 
their hobbies. However, the story that 
Davis wove about the books and their 
history held the men in closest attention 
for over an hour. You may judge the 
depth of their interest from the fact that 
some of the questions fired at him re¬ 
called a recent trip to Germany and an 
anecdote about a copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible, which the men unanimously re¬ 
quested him to tell. So he spent another 
half hour telling how a taxi driver gave 
him a free trip to the beer hall where this 
Bible was and how, later, he took to the 
same beer hall a wild and woolly Western 
sheriff and a Methodist minister to see 
this volume." 

Ralph Whitman, writing from the 
Navy Department in VV'ashington, says; 
"Lieutenant Colonel John Bigelow, 
U. S. A., retired, died February 29 at his 
home in Washington where he had been 
ill four months. He was our military in¬ 
structor during our freshman year. After 
30 years’ service, he retired from the 
Army in 1904 and for five years was pro¬ 
fessor of modern languages at M.I.T. As 
captain of cavalry during the Spanish 
American War he led his troops in the 
charge on San Juan Hill. He was wounded 
four times in this engagement and was 
cited for gallantry in action, being 
awarded the Silver Star, He was buried in 
the Arlington National Cemetery." 

Philip W. Moore sends me an interest¬ 
ing picture from a Chicago paper in 
which appears Charles F. Kettering of 
General Motors Corporation, who re¬ 
ceived the Washington Award for the 
year 1936 for his high achievement in 
guiding industrial research toward the 
greater comfort, happiness, and safety of 
mankind in the home and on the high¬ 
way, With him in the picture are Frank 
F. Fowle, President of Western Society of 
Engineers, and Frank D. Chase, chairman 
of the commission of award. Chase, you 
will recall, was graduated with our Class. 

Robert M, Derby is located in New 
York where he is vice-president of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company and in charge of 
their foreign business. 

Charles I. Auer of El Paso, Texas, is an 
importer and exporter of walnut burl. 
Filling out his class questionnaire he 
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says: "On September 17, 1897, I left 
Cincinnati to enter so you see I 

am getting on. This week my grandson 
entered school at Las Cruces, N. M., he 
being just past six years of age. It's a long 
time from 1897 to 1935 and from Boston 
to Las Cruces is a long distance.” 

Harry V. Allen is in the sales and engi¬ 
neering department of the Elliott Com¬ 
pany of New York, manufacturers of 
steam and electrical power machinery. 
He has a son who is a senior at Dart¬ 
mouth and a daughter in junior high 
school. He writes; "It is rather difficult 
to list anything that is either news or 
interesting when one's work does not 
qualify as front-page stuff. I often ad¬ 
mired and sometimes envied Allan 
Rowe's unique ability in this line." So 
does your Secretary! — Robert L. Wil¬ 
liams, Secretary, 109 Waban Hill Road 
North, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

1903 

Myron H. Clark has taken a position 
on the executive committee of Associated 
Management Counsel (Business Con¬ 
sultants and Managers) with office at 80 
Federal Street, Boston. Clark is also con¬ 
ducting a business as consulting indus¬ 
trial engineer with offices in the Baer 
Building, Reading, Pa., and at 21 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. — Frbd- 
BRic A. Eustis, Secretary, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. James A. Cushman, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, 89 Broad Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

1905 

These notes are being written in Day- 
ton, Ohio, whence your Secretary was 
hurriedly called for a factory conference. 
A search through the class geographical 
file failed to find a single '05 man in Day- 
ton. Will some good news gatherer please 
locate there, as we make no other periodic 
long distance news trips. Quiet must, 
therefore, be reported along the "western 
front,” although Clarence E. Gage, II, 
breaks a long silence by writing from St. 
Petersburg, Fla., that after saving up his 
vacations with the Bucyrus-Erie Com¬ 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wis., for 25 
years, he and Mrs. Gage finally decided 
on a "wild tear" which has already 
lasted a month and taken them automo- 
biling through several states to New 
Orleans, where they saw the Mardi Gras, 
thence to Florida, where they booked for 
the months of March and April. After 
that they plan a trip north through the 
Atlantic Coast states to New England, 
ending their journey "some place at the 
seashore where we can get steamed clams, 
swordfish, and fish chowder, and so on, 
about three times a day." We know the 
place, Clarence, and would gladly book 
you for a long stay for a reasonable com¬ 
mission. Clarence should arrive in our 
midst about the right time to take in 
Alumni Day and the 31st reunion at Old 
Lyme. 

Such a newsy letter is very much ap¬ 
preciated, but the loss of items caused by 
this woeful lack of contacts causes this 
general suggestion to traveling class¬ 
mates: Why not send us in advance your 


itinerary of proposed trips, so that we 
can send you a list of '05 men living on 
the line of your trip, you to make con¬ 
tact as an assistant secretary without 
portfolio on some of the boys not reported 
on for years, extracting news that will be 
very useful to your Secretary. Perhaps 
Ros will tell us this isn't original; at any 
rate, it's worth trying. Some of us evi¬ 
dently lose sight of the class value of 
class contacts when the opportunity is 
just around the corner. 

While the reference to the 31st reunion 
at Old Lyme is based upon possibility 
only, there is a strong desire from several 
sources, both from fellows who did and 
did not attend the 30th at the same spot. 
The consensus of opinion among those of 
the Boston and New York crowd from 
whom we have been able to get a written 
or oral expression is that we should have 
an annual get-together, probably at Old 
Lyme, on account of its meeting the aver¬ 
age conditions of travel better than any 
other place. Further, it seems that we 
should not urge special effort on the part 
of fellows from distant points so ener- 
etically that the edge be taken off the 
ve-year reunion. With the explanation 
that those too far away to be expected to 
take the 31st reunion in stride and may 
not receive word in another form, this is 
notice that the reunion will take place at 
Boxwood Manor, Old Lyme, Conn., on 
June 5,6,7. Those reading this notice and 
not receiving a direct invitation will 
please correspond with the Secretary, if it 
is possible to make it this year. Bill Mot- 
ter. III, speaking for the New York 
contingent and with the approval of Ray 
Bell, II, and Maurice Landers, II, feels 
that the Metropolis would be as well 
represented as in 1935. 

Continuing our winter-vacation news 
of last month, we learn that Graesser, 
II, spent a couple of weeks in Havana 
during February, and Motter visited 
Bermuda. Wouldn't it be great if all 
bosses would get tired of having their 
vice-presidents around in February, so 
that we could arrange a mid-winter re¬ 
union in some sunny land! The only 
trouble is that some of us haven't any 
bosses (vocationally speaking, at least); 
some others aren't v.-p.'s. Graesser sug¬ 
gests that at the next reunion we might 
show a film taken on his Havana trip. 
We wonder whether it wouldn't be in¬ 
teresting, especially if Carl appeared in 
the films surrounded by race horses, cups 
that cheer, or sehoritas. Perhaps Bill has a 
similar exhibit, although his letter says; 
"We — the family — went.” 

John Damon writes hurriedly lest by 
error in The March Review someone 
might miss him at his new Washington, 
D. C., home. His telephone number is 
RAndolph 9514. John apologizes for his 
inability to enter the Grandfather Contest 
just yet as his only child (a son) is only 
four years old; he keeps him "young and 
agile.” Glad of that, John! You ought 
to be able to take old man Kenway's 
place in the '05 tennis doubles. 

An oversupply of our Thirtieth Re¬ 
union Booklet was mailed to most of the 
secretaries of other classes as a guide to 


proficiency in that direction, in case of 
their future desires. That the name '05 
means to them something to emulate is 
evidenced by many gracious replies, to 
date. 

Ros Davis, XIII, former Secretary and 
so on, reports in regard to classmate 
Reginald Fitz, V, that he is now professor 
of medicine at Boston Univetsity Medi¬ 
cal School and director of Evans Me¬ 
morial Hospital (a position previously 
held by the late Allan Winter Rowe'01). 
A clipping from the Providence (R. 1.) 
Journal, dated March 20, tells us that 
Eugen F. Kriegsman, I, has been ap¬ 
pointed acting director of the Public 
Works Administration in Rhode Island, 
and a detail of contracts totalling about a 
quarter of a million, which Gene had 
signed as his initial step, were listed. By a 
coincidence, the article immediately fol¬ 
lowing gives the news of landings and 
take-offs at the Elmer W. Wiggins Air¬ 
ways— for instance: “Stinson Cabin 
Monoplane, pilot Richard Babcock, ship 
owner E. W. Wiggins Airways, left at 
1:50 p.m. on a flood survey of Boston, 
Concord and Manchester, N. H., Leomin¬ 
ster and Springfield, Mass., arriving on 
return at Providence at 7:45, one pas¬ 
senger.” Evidently these Rhode Island 
boys are getting up in the world. 

Notice is received from the Institute of 
the following changes of address: George 
G. Bay, II, from Ironton, Ohio, to Tryon, 
N. C.; Frederick M. Eaton, V, from Los 
Altos, Calif., to Box 146, Carson City, 
Nev. — Fred W. Goldthwait, Secretary, 
175 High Street, Boston, Mass. Sidney 
T. Strickland, Assistant Secretary, 209 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

1907 

Through a thoughtful note received 
from Dick Woodbridge, whose address is 
2407 West 17th Street, Wilmington, Del., 
we have learned that his son, Richard G. 
Woodbridge, 3d, who last year was at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and 
who is now a freshman at Princeton Uni¬ 
versity, was placed on the honor roll at 
Princeton for his "scholastic achieve¬ 
ments and ambitions" in March. Dick 
writes that he is very glad to note that 
our 30th reunion will be held at the 
Oyster Harbors Club. 

Referring further to children of '07 
men, we noticed an item in the Boston 
Herald of March 13 saying that Miss 
Helen Allen of Waban (daughter of 
Lawrie) was among the six Smith College 
students who were awarded "S" pins, 
highest award of the Smith College 
Athletic Association, at the student as¬ 
sembly on that date. — In the Boston 
Herald of March 15 our attention was 
arrested by the photograph of a mighty 
attractive looking girl and we discovered 
that it was Miss Barbara Allen, daughter 
of Charlie Allen of “Allenacres,” Spencer, 
Mass., and that her engagement to How¬ 
ard M. Booth of Worcester had been an¬ 
nounced. Miss Allen attended Wheaton 
College, Sea Pines, and Fairmont School. 

Professor Locke'96 of the Institute 
sent us a copy of a program of the meeting 
of the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
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Metallurgy at Ottawa, Canada, from 
March 17 to 19 and called our attention to 
the fact that Kenneth Chipman was one 
of two conveners of a committee to wel¬ 
come and entertain the ladies of the con¬ 
vention. This would seem to indicate 
that Kenneth is still going strong with 
the ladies. — From the Alumni Office 
comes word that E. Dexter Boles, of our 
freshman military-science fame, is now 
with the Board of Transportation of the 
city of New York, 126 West 53d Street, 
New York City. 

In The Review of a year ago we con¬ 
gratulated one of our classmates, Ed 
Moreland, on his nomination, insuring 
election, to the presidency of the M.I.T. 
Alumni Association, and referring to the 
honor which had thereby come to our 
Class. Now again 1907 and one of our 
most loyal mates are honored by the 
nomination of Don Robbins to the same 
presidency. Since 1903, when Don entered 
the Institute, up to the present minute, 
he has always been ready to give thought 
and service to our Class and to Tech¬ 
nology. We predict a most successful and 
intelligent administration. — Lawrie Al¬ 
len, nominated for membership on the 
Executive Committee, will also bring 
honor to himself and to our Class by his 
tireless energy and enthusiasm and good 
common sense. 

From Frank MacGregor, Buenos Aires, 
came the following welcome letter: "The 
Review for February has just arrived and 
as usual I first turned to the 1907 notes. I 
had noticed their absence in the January 
issue and note your remarks on the scar¬ 
city for February. So perhaps you can 
find a few ‘squibs' in this letter. I was 
greatly pleased to receive signed greet¬ 
ings from 23 members who attended the 
class dinner on January 8. From a letter 
fi'om M. E. MacGregor transmitting the 
greetings I note the conversation touched 
on Buenos Aires with Jim Barker telling 
of his experiences here. I find his trail 
still alive, in such forms as his picture on 
the wall of the rooms of the American 
Chamber of Commerce as a past president 
and in the bank of the First National 
Bank of Boston he is still remembered 
with pleasure by his friends. 

"I presume Peabo had something to 
say, too, as he made a business trip down 
here some time ago. The city has changed 
and is changing — the third subway just 
going into operation and the fourth just 
now under construction. Life is very in¬ 
teresting here and I have set up house¬ 
keeping. What little Spanish I knew had 
to be augmented suddenly with a new 
vocabulary so that the staff and myself 
could get some concrete results as to food, 
transportation, and furnishing. Some 
funny episodes happened as will be re¬ 
membered by anyone who has taken the 
first steps in learning a foreign language. 

"There is quite a lot of boating here 
and some very fine yacht clubs, so I 
brought my cruiser and little sailing boat 
in order to explore the waters of the Rios 
Plata, Uruguay, and Parana. Just back 
this morning from a five-day cruise with 
two other bachelors who deserted their 
own boats for the trip. — Trust things 


are going well with you and best regards 
to yourself and any classmates you see 
and especially to those who signed my 
greetings from the dinner." 

In closing these notes, we urge every 
'07 man to support, by personal attend¬ 
ance and by frequent mention to other 
Alumni, the Technology convocation on 
June 8. A little later we will send out 
special notices, with the idea of securing 
the presence of even more '07 men than 
we had last year. But already you have 
received announcement telling of the op¬ 
portunity for pleasure and profit in Cam¬ 
bridge on June 8. Save the date in your 
planning. — Bryant Nichols, Secretary, 
126 Charles Street, Auburndale, Mass. 
Harold S. Wonson, Assistant Secretary, 
Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Com¬ 
pany, Whitman, Mass. 

1909 

Congratulations to B. Edwin Hutchin¬ 
son on his election to term of membership 
on the Corporation. — It seems that we 
have a bridge champion in our midst: 
Hardy Cook was a member of the win¬ 
ning team in the Public Utilities Bridge 
League Tournament, held last January. 
Hardy is personnel director of the Brook¬ 
lyn Mison Company. His partner in the 
tournament was William L. Holm of the 
same company. 

John Mills has just published another 
book: “A Fugue in Cycles and Bels.” 
"What electrical engineers are doing to 
music is told with fascinating interest in 
this up-to-date book. Radio and sound 
pictures are only preliminary moves in 
the advance of the electrical arts upon 
music. Electrical and synthetic music is 
in the future.” Mills is a member of the 
technical staff of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. He is a fellow of the In¬ 
stitute of Radio Engineers and the Ameri¬ 
can Physical Society. He is well known 
as an engineer and inventor (with a score 
or more of patents), and as an author. 

The New York group held its spring 
luncheon at the Technology Club, New 
York City, on March 7. Professor Harry 
G. Pearson (Molly to all of us) was the 
principal guest at this meeting. But let 
Paul Wiswell tell about this in his own 
words: "At the spring luncheon of the 
Class here in New York we had 16 men 
to meet our old friend, Molly Pearson. I 
had not seen Molly since about the time 
I was putting on a uniform in 1917, but 
as I overtook him on Madison Avenue on 
the way down to the Tech Club he 
looked as familiar as in our undergraduate 
days. He told us later he had been at the 
Institute for 43 years. He seemed to be 
among friends as soon as the gang began 
to assemble. After lunch we all just sat 
around the table to hear him tell of the 
things that were happening behind the 
scenes while we were undergraduates: of 
the going of Prexy Pritchett; the coming 
of Prexy Maclaurin; the end of the dis¬ 
cussion about merging with Harvard; the 
work of Professor Noyes before Maclaurin 
came. I think we all sensed that the In¬ 
stitute was not wealthy then, but few of 
us knew that Tech was living on a budget 
that seems, in these days, pitifully small. 


The calls that Prexy Maclaurin made on 
Mr. Eastman may have been fraught 
with greater conseauences than even they 
themselves realizea at the time. I think 
we appreciated having Molly with us 
particularly because he is one of the very 
few men still active on the Faculty from 
all those we knew from 1905 till 1909. 
We all hope he has many active years still 
before him. — Chauncey Crawford is 
back in New York after many months in 
Washington." 

It is with regret that we announce the 
death on February 23 of Laurance D. 
Chapman, President and Treasurer of the 
Hill and Cutler Company, New Bedford, 
Mass. Laurance was taken ill with a 
heart attack on Christmas day. He 
showed gradual improvement, but finally 
an infection developed which caused his 
death. He was born in Brookline, Mass., 
attending the public schools there and in 
Newton, entering the M.I.T. with the 
Class of 1909 . Upon leaving the Institute 
he became connected with Hill and Cutler 
as junior salesman, and gradually rose to 
the head of the company. With the entry 
of the United States into the World War 
and while he was assistant treasurer of the 
mill, he left New Bedford as a member of 
the Fourth Company, Coast Artillery 
Corps, and served many months in 
France. He was promoted to a lieutenancy 
overseas. He is survived by his wife and 
two children. — Charles R. Main, Secre¬ 
tary, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass. Assistant Secretaries: Paul M. Wis- 
WALL, Maurice R. Scharff, New York; 
George E. Wallis, Chicago. 

1910 

A tip from Abbott Allen when he 
dropped in to see me last month led your 
Secretary to look through back copies of 
the magazine. Fortune, with the following 
result: "Son of a missionary doctor, born 
in Peiping, educated (as a mining engi¬ 
neer) at the M.I.T., Paul Stanley Hopkins 
is one of the few taipans of seconcf-gen- 
eration stock. His first job was with the 
Standard Oil Company of New York; 
through its North China division he rose 
swiftly, was put in charge of its Hankow 
office, became Number 2 at Shanghai, 
became acting Number 1. When Electric 
Bond and Share, through its subsidiary, 
American and Foreign Power, was dicker¬ 
ing with the Municipal Council for the 
Council-owned Shanghai Power Com¬ 
pany it offered Mr. Hopkins the presi¬ 
dency of the latter. To Shanghai's surprise 
Hopkins jumped from the head of the 
greatest American trading company in 
China to the head of the greatest Ameri¬ 
can (or Chinese) public utility in China, 
gaining much face thereby. Hard boiled 
to the point of ruthlessness and too dic¬ 
tatorial to be generally liked, he is never¬ 
theless one of the dominant figures in the 
local business world and is supposed to 
be the highest-paid local American execu¬ 
tive. Chinese have said that he is the only 
foreigner they know whose Chinese 
inflection is almost indistinguishable 
from that of a native. He has a compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of the Chinese char¬ 
acter; his slow speech masks a quick 


Plan to attend Alumni Day at M.I.T. on June 8, 1936 
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mind tuned acutely to the Chinese scene. 
No frequenter of clubs or giver of Shang¬ 
hai's ubiquitous parties, his entertaining 
is done by his Smith-trained wife, who 
sees that he puts on the show his social 
position requires, and who comes close 
to being the social leader of the American 
community." 

In the Real Estator, an organ of the 
Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange, 
there is an editorial on Federal housing, 
criticizing the impractical ideas of those 
in charge. Among the names listed is that 
of B. M. Pettit, assistant director of 
housing and chief of the initiation and 
recommendation branch. It is fortunate 
Pettit studied architecture, the profession 
where criticism is expected. — The fol¬ 
lowing change of address has been re¬ 
ceived: Van Zandt Beall, PWA, Orange, 
Texas. — Herbert S. Cleverdon, Secre¬ 
tary, 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

1911 

Spring has just made her bow, as these 
notes are being typed, and while here in 
New England the entrance is on a flood 
of devastating force, there is a flood of 
enthusiasm among loyal classmates ev¬ 
erywhere as we realize this is the spring 
since our graduation — the one in which 
we hold our Silver Anniversary Reunion. 
Swelling the list of probable attenders, 
add the following: E. J. Batty, II, Paul 
Cushman, VI, A. V. de Forest, XIII, 
Paul Kellogg, IX, Art Leary, XI, and 
Thorne Wheeler, X. 

The closing weeks of winter have 
brought some welcome letters from class¬ 
mates and this always warms the heart of 
a class secretary. Alphabetizing the data 
derived and summarizing: Charlie Barker, 
VI, still with B. F. Sturtevant Company 
on the West Coast, although now with 
headquarters at 553 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, writes that he and his 
wife and the children (boys, ten and 
seven years old) are fine; he likes San 
Francisco for business, but Los Angeles 
better as a place in which to live; he is 
happy to report that their older boy, who 
fell from the porch of their home at 
Berkeley just three weeks after they ar¬ 
rived from Los Angeles, sustaining a frac¬ 
tured skull when hitting the concrete 
sidewalk, is rapidly recovering, although 
it was touch and go for a while. Charlie 
says there is just a bare chance of his 
getting East for the reunion, but he’ll be 
with us in spirit anyway. 

Also from California — from Ventura, 
where he is practising law — comes a 
message from Stacy Bates, II: "I fear I 
shall not be able to attend the reunion 
this year much as I should enjoy doing 
so. I took a couple of months off last 
summer and made the trip East, which 
will have to suffice for the present. My 
regards and best wishes to you all. ” 

With characteristic whimsey and de¬ 
lightful freshness. Bill Foster, IV, archi¬ 
tect with headquarters at 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City, wrote in early 
March from 3405 Dent Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.: “Here I am in Wash¬ 
ington with the New Deal; I am working 
in the Procurement Division. Some of my 


friends think it is a good division to 
prostitute one’s art. I’m engaged in de¬ 
signing post offices for — well, I guess, 
Jim Farley! I came down here in Septem¬ 
ber, 1934, with a four months’ contract 
and have been staying on; we none of 
us know for how long — maybe another 
four months now and maybe a year. 
One can get pretty annoyed at the red tape 
which surrounds all efforts to work for 
the govetnment, but when I get most 
discouraged a pay day comes along and 
I forget the disadvantages of the system. 
With what architects have gone through 
the last few years, it is pleasant to have 
regular pay days and also it is very pleas¬ 
ant living here. 

’’It won’t be possible for me to get to 
the reunion. I hope everyone has a good 
time and with prohibition gone there 
should be someone other than Pete White 
and me who dares to take a drink. . . . 
There is just a chance that I’m not get¬ 
ting old quickly enough, but I am retain¬ 
ing my tolerance—-and enjoying life.” 

From the Alumni Office we learn that 
Joe French, IV, has transferred from 
Brooklyn to Detroit — no, not from the 
National to the American League — and 
is located at 13927 Ardmore Avenue, De¬ 
troit, Mich. — Paul Kellogg, IX, whom 
so many of us remember gleefully as Nero 
in the ’’Court of Nero’’ at our Ten-Year 
Reunion at the Mayflower Hotel, Man- 
omet Point, Plymouth — where we are 
also holding our Silver Reunion, June 
5 to 6 to 7 — is with Stevenson, Jordan 
and Harrison, Management Engineers, 
at their New York office, 19 West 44th 
Street, and writes a letter as refreshing 
as that of Bill Foster, saying: 

’’Certainly Mrs. Kellogg and I will do 
everything possible to get to the reunion 
in June and we’re delighted that the 
committee has selected the Mayflower 
Hotel. I shall also be delighted to meet 
again the other grayhaired and no doubt 
portly members of the Class of 1911 who 
will have the nerve to show up. I have 
been rambling around quite a little, but 
for the last six years have been in New 
York City; three years with the National 
Industrial Conference Board and three 
years with my present employers. I have 
a married daughter living in Jersey and a 
son who is attending the University of 
Idaho ’of all places.’ He started out to 
be a forester but I have just learned that 
heredity is stronger than environment and 
he is going to shift to mathematics. 

’’My hobby during all these years has 
been music and the whole family has 
contributed to the fun we have had — 
my wife playing the piano and viola, my 
daughter the piano and violin, my son 
the trumpet and French horn, and I fit in 
where I have to with either piano, organ, 
or ’cello. I also have been quite active in 
glee-club work, being director of the 
Nassau County Glee Club (men) and 
assistant director of the Flushing Or¬ 
pheus Glee Club.’’ 

At this point comes a drab note: On 
August 4 at Vladikavkaz, Northern 
Caucasus, U.S.S.R., Professor Wladimir 
Mostowich, III, of the Inzvetmet, Metal¬ 
lurgical Institute, died, according to word 


received from the Alumni Office. He was 
connected with our Class for some grad¬ 
uate work during our senior year. 

On pretty good authority I have heard 
that Ralph Runels, I, has been appointed 
superintendent of the water department 
for the city of Lowell, Mass., but I await 
a letter from him in response to one of 
inquiry from me. — Ted Van Tassel, X, 
has been promoted by Hiram Walker 
Distilleries at their main plant in Peoria, 
Ill., and now has responsibility for the 
product from the time it leaves the stills 
until it is either sent to the bottling plant 
or shipped. "Due to the early date of our 
reunion," Ted adds, "prior to the time 
when Nancy’s school term ends, it seems 
dubious whether I could get East for it, 
much as I would like to. You may be sure, 
however. I’ll get to Plymouth if possible 
and I hope the rest of the Class will be 
able to be there in large numbers.” •— 
Ed Woodward, VI, western mechanical 
editor of Railway Age, with offices at 105 
West Adams Street, Chicago, says: "It 
is still uncertain whether or not I can at¬ 
tend the reunion, but I shall make a 
desperate effort to be there. In any event, 
you may rest assured of my deep interest 
and best wishes for your success in hold¬ 
ing the best reunion ever.” 

Heinie Zimmerman, IX, thoughtfully 
sent over from New York the following 
thumb-nail sketch from a chemical trade 
magazine anent Thorne Wheeler, X, 
whose appointment as vice-president of 
ArthurD. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
we announced in last month’s notes: "Mr. 
Wheeler was graduated from Yale in 1909 
and from M.I.T. in 1911. Following 
graduation he went with the Southern 
Cotton Oil Company as chemist and had 
become works superintendent at the time 
of the World War, when he served in 
the Chemical Warfare Service as major 
in the technical development department 
on the large-scale development of char¬ 
coal and soda-lime manufacture for gas 
masks. He then became partner with 
Wheeler and Woodruff (Jack, X), con¬ 
sulting chemical engineers, joining Ar¬ 
thur D. Little, Inc., in 1925.” 

We certainly hope that you all enjoyed 
receiving the class rosters which accom¬ 
panied the first current issue of Thelevener 
and that with them you will make it a 
point to look up or write to particular 
friends of yours and urge them to attend 
our big party in June. Already Roger 
Loud and his committee are convinced 
that theirs is the task of engineering the 
largest reunion we have yet held and we 
are sure the committee will be more than 
equal to the task. In addition to attend¬ 
ing the Silver Reunion at Mayflower Ho¬ 
tel, Manomet Point, Plymouth, Friday 
through Sunday, June 5 to 6 to 7, re¬ 
member to plan to stay for Alumni Day 
at the Institute, Monday, June 8, when 
we — the 25-year Class — will occupy 
the position of honor in the alumni 
events of the day, culminating with the 
Banquet at Symphony Hall, Boston. 
Everybody up! — Orville B. Denison, 
Secretary, Flotel Bancroft, Worcester,Mass. 
John A. Herlihy, Assistant Secretary, 588 
Riverside Avenue, Medford, Mass. 
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1914 

As these notes are being written flood 
waters ravage the East. We have class¬ 
mates in nearly every important stricken 
city. While there is little each of us may 
do to help any particular classmate, who 
directly or indirectly through conditions 
in his locality may have suffered, it is 
to be hoped that every ’14 man responded 
through the Red Cross or his local agency 
to this great emergency. From the news 
that has come from the Connecticut valley 
we cannot but wonder how Jimmy Judge 
has fared. He has been valiantly trying 
to rehabilitate the paper business of his 
late father and was making excellent 
progress in shaking off the devastating 
effects of the depression. His mill is on 
the banks of the canal system of the 
Holyoke dam and his house is in South 
Hadley. Both of these sections are re¬ 
ported under water. To every ’14 man who 
has been a victim of this disaster we all 
join in a sincere expression of sympathy. 

In addition to his duties as a master 
at the Buckley School of New York, 
Frank Somerby finds time to be president 
of the Schoolmasters’ Association of 
New York and Vicinity, as well as a 
member of the science committee of the 
Secondary School Education Board, an 
organization representing about 250 pri¬ 
vate schools from coast to coast. Then 
just for good measure Frank is serving 
on the governing board of the Coopera¬ 
tive Bureau for Teachers. — Butler Crit¬ 
tenden has joined the staff of the Hurri¬ 
cane Petroleum Corporation at Shreve¬ 
port, La. Your Secretary rried to get a 
story out of B. P., but as usual failed. 

Early in March the papers in the East 
carried reports regarding a red-hot 
speech in New York by Dean Fales. He 
appeared before the Greater New York 
Safety Conference and told of the hazards 
resulting from current practices in auto¬ 
mobile design. Such conservative papers 
as the Christian Science Monitor and the 
Boston Transcript ran feature articles on 
the address. That Technology Alumni 
might judge for themselves just how 
hazardous automobile designs have be¬ 
come, Fales told his story to the Alumni 
Council at its March 30th meeting. (See 
also: The Review, April, 1936, page 276.) 

Alumni Day is now shaping up in real 
style. Excellent speakers have been 
obtained for the Transportation Confer¬ 
ence; a splendid entertainment program 
is awaiting you; a special series of inter¬ 
esting events has been arranged for the 
ladies; and 1914 will try to do itself 
justice. Your classmates await you! — 
Harold B. Richmond, Secretary, 30 State 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. Charles P. 
Fiske, Assistant Secretary, 1775 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

1915 

When other Class Secretaries boast 
of their class dinners I think 1915 is 
entitled to acclaim, for on March 16 at 
the Webber Memorial, we had our max¬ 
imum attendance of all time with 31 
men at the dinner. Around the table were; 
Frank Scully, Lloyd Chellman, Max 


Woythaler, John Dalton, Larry Landers, 
Boh Warren, Easty Weaver, Herbert D. 
Swift, Louis Young, Pirate Rooney, 
Marshall Dalton, Archie Morrison, Fan¬ 
nie Freeman, Abe Hamburg, Pete Munn, 
Joe Livermore, Elmer Waters, Frank 
Murphy, Whit Brown, Evers Burtner, 
Gene Place, Weare Howlett, Ralph Jos- 
lyn, Wayne Bradley, Frank Foster, 
Jac Sindler, Loring Hayward, Johnny 
O’Brien, Henry Sheils, Frank Herlihy, 
and your Secretary. Among these are a 
number of men whom we hadn’t seen 
for many years and also several who came 
from a long distance, which speaks well 
for their class loyalty. 

The dinner was opened with a furious 
reception to the new bridegroom, George 
Rooney, whose return post card read: 
”My husband will attend the class 
dinner . . . ,” signed by Mrs. George T. 
Rooney. A notation on the bottom 
read: "Be sure to have him home by 
10:30 P.M., as I’ll need him then” I am 
sorry to say that George was the life of the 
party, and 1 am afraid did not reach home 
in time to comply with Ethel’s request. 

The class gift — my beautiful strap 
watch — was on exhibition and I con¬ 
sider myself fortunate to have it returned 
to me intact. There were the usual gaieties 
of the evening, enlivened with games on 
the floor, singing, and cheering. In fair¬ 
ness to our class funds, I am glad to tell 
you that the printing was donated by Abe 
Hamburg and the liquid refreshments by 
other generous spirited classmates. This 
was, indeed, a jolly evening and shows 
that we have a splendid bunch of fellows 
in our Class. The movies that Herb Swift 
and Frank Scully took at the reunion 
were shown, amid much hilarity and 
pertinent wise cracking. Herb then took 
some movies of the dinner, and we are 
going to patch these all together in one 
long continuous film. Anyone who wishes 
may have this film by writing to me. We 
hope soon to have a dinner in New York, 
at which time w’e will show these movies. 

Good old Chet Runels, who always 
loyally attends the dinners, wrote from 
Lowell as follows: "1 will be unable to 
get to the class dinner on March 16, not 
because 1 lack the desire, initiative, or 
gasolene, but because of plain infirmities. 
Three weeks ago, thinking I was still 
young and active, I went skiing on 
Gunstock Mountain, N. H., and achieved 
the sixth of five broken legs reported on 
the mountain that day. I did not know 
that my leg was entirely broken at the 
ankle but thought it was a very bad 
sprain which probably accounts for the 
non-recording of rhe sixth broken leg. It 
also happened that I skied down two miles 
from where the accident happened instead 
of coming out horizontally on a toboggan, 
as was the current style that day. 

"In any event, I have been cast in 
plaster of Paris since the fateful February 
10 and have at least another three weeks 
ahead of me before I can start to walk, 
according to the doctor. Needless to say, 

I shall miss seeing the fellows very 
much. . . .’’Chet should remember that 
life really doesn’t begin at 40 when you 
go skiing. 


In the midst of all these gaieties, it is 
sad to pause over the passing of our 
classmate, McCeney Werlich, who died 
in Paris on March 11. He was second 
secretary of the American Embassy. 
Werlich had been in the foreign service 
since 1925 and had been assigned to Riga, 
Warsaw, San Jose, Costa Rica, and 
Monrovia, Liberia, before going to Paris. 
His wife, the former Gladys Hinckley 
of Washington, and a son, Robert, sur¬ 
vive. McCeney is well remembered by 
his impressive and dignified manner, and 
also by his loyal and active spirit as an 
undergraduate. To his family go our 
deepest sympathy in their loss. I have 
written to Mrs. Werlich in Paris extend¬ 
ing the sympathy of the Class. 

Allan S. Herrick, who left the Institute 
after his freshman year, died on October 
14 at the Boston State Hospital in 
Mattapan. We have no record of Herrick’s 
family, but if anyone knows of them, be 
sure to extend our deepest feelings. 

Viking Enebuske writes from Tam- 
worth, N. H.: "Since attending the class 
dinner in Boston in March, 1933, I have 
been living up here with my sister and 
her family, helping out on country home 
and farm work. In the middle of the sum¬ 
mer of 1933 , I went to New York City, 
and in October of that year, I was reem- 
ployed by Guggenheim Brothers on the 
design of a sewage disposal plant. Shortly 
afterwards I went to Bellevue Hospital, 
from there rransferred to another hos¬ 
pital, and then to a veteran’s hospital, 
and after a year and a half was discharged 
in April, 1935. Since then I have s(5ent 
practically all my time up here doing 
light country work in accordance with 
my ability. This w'inter I have been trying 
to learn to ski, and there is plenty of 
snow up here that will probably last to 
April. — Remember me to all the fellows 
that I know.’’ I am sure we will all be 
sorry to hear about Vik’s tough time. I 
presume he has suffered from some war 
injuries, and we all wish him success, 
health, and happiness. 

From Warsaw, Poland (Post Office 
Box 757 ), Benjamin W. Lassen writes: 
"1 want to be frank in stating that this 
is the first time since school days that I 
have the opportunity and pleasure of 
writing to you. As you will recall, I 
entered the fourth year as a regular stu¬ 
dent in Course VI, with the idea of com¬ 
pleting the undergraduate work in one 
year and getting my master’s degree in 
another year, but things didn’t work out 
the way I planned and I left at the end 
of November, 1915. I remember my very 
good friends, Phil Alger, Arthur Nelson, 
and DeBeech. Up to 1929, I was with 
Stone and Webster Engineering Corpora¬ 
tion, Interborough Rapid Transit Com¬ 
pany of New York, and the New York 
Edison Company. Since 1929 I have been 
a consulting engineer on my own. For a 
while I was in New York, but things 
did not go well, and I went in business 
promoting engineering projects in public 
utilities in the technically undeveloped 
countries of Eastern Europe. I have been 
in Poland now for about one-and-one- 
half years, and 1 find conditions gratifying 
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as compared with the dull times I had in 
the United States. I have brought over 
here from the States complete proposals 
on several engineering propositions. One 
is the complete equipment and consulting 
engineering work for a high-tension 
transmission line and a hydroelectric de¬ 
velopment including the financing. 

“There is here a vast potential market 
for American engineering services. The 
prestige of American engineers in Poland 
is unquestionable. Wherever I go and 
with whomever I make contacts here on 
engineering propositions, I find that they 
are willing to give preference to American 
engineering ingenuity, enterprise, and 
organization. It is really surprising how 
we have neglected to take advantage of 
such conditions. Because of the great 
reputation American engineers have here 
among the younger engineers, most of 
these young men are studying English 
and are reading all the available technical 
literature. Of course, there are many 
peculiarities here, which the average 
American engineer at first would find 
difficult. Should any of our boys care to 
know more particulars about my activi¬ 
ties or observations, I shall be glad to 
answer." This surely is an interesting 
reflection on foreign conditions and the 
wide-spread activities of one of our class¬ 
mates. 

Despite our 21 years out of college, 
apparently the single men left are not 
absolutely confirmed bachelors. From the 
New York Tribune of October 28 we read; 
"United States District Judge Charles 
Fremont Amidon and Mrs. Amidon of 
Fargo, N. D., and Westport, Conn., an¬ 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, 
Eleanor, to Mr. Sidney E. Clark of New 
York." From the San Francisco News 
of December 24, we read: "The engage¬ 
ment of Miss Helen Frances Campbell, 
daughter of the late Robert Kelly Camp¬ 
bell and Mrs. Campbell of Berkeley to 
Donald DeFremery of Oakland has been 
announced.” To these two prospective 
bridegrooms and their brides, the sin- 
cerest wishes of the Class for every happi¬ 
ness and success in life! 

On our records we have been carrying 
William H. Gabeler, II, for a long time 
as deceased. I am, therefore, glad to tell 
you that Bill has come to life with the 
Davison Chemical Company, Post Office 
Box 2117, Baltimore, Md. I am writing to 
Bill with the hope that next month I 
can give you the news of his resurrection. 

Our men stray from the fields of science 
and engineering, many of them into in¬ 
surance and investments. Fora good many 
years we have heard nothing from Allen 
R. Greenleaf. He is now in the invest¬ 
ment business with Frederick M. Swan 
and Company, Boston. Pete Munn is 
president of the Associated Depositors, 
Inc., Boston, and has done some invest¬ 
ment business with several of our class¬ 
mates . 

The Electrical World of December 21 
says: "At a meeting of the ‘Better Light- 
Better Sight Program’ in New York 
last Tuesday, the James H. McGraw 
Medal for cooperation was presented to 
George E. Whitwell, Vice-President of 


the Philadelphia Electric Company." 
Our congratulations to George for achiev¬ 
ing this honor! 

The aftermath of our enjoyable reunion 
last summer has been the awakening of 
the Class to even heartier cooperation 
than all my good friends have always 
shown. I have several letters. Orton P. 
Camp writes from 23 Randolph Avenue, 
Waterbury, Conn., that since the reunion 
he has been leading a quiet and busy life 
down there. From Sharon, Pa., Fred 
Vogel makes up for the last 20 years of 
silence;' 'I regret that I have not, perhaps, 
been a better classmate than I have. Most 
of the fellows with whom I associated 
seem to have disappeared and I have not 
heard from them for these many years. I 
have been employed by the Westinghouse 
Company since 1919. During all this 
period I have been in the transformer 
engineering department. First I worked 
up insulation design, then became in 
charge of insulation design, and at the 
present time am in charge of the design 
of the largest power transformers which 
the company builds. This does not mean 
very much just now, since the Utilities 
are not buying central station apparatus. 
Surely business in this line will improve 
and we can hope that this may be soon.” 

San Willis is an industrial and market 
consultant and can be found at 22 East 
38th Street, New York City. From his 
close contacts in a wide variety of indus¬ 
tries and among trade associations, ad¬ 
vertising agencies, research groups, pat¬ 
ent attorneys, and individuals who are 
conversant with scientific production 
and market developments, coupled with 
his experience in the analysis and ap¬ 
praisal of products and markets, San has 
built up an information collecting and 
distributing service which is unique and 
valuable to his clients’ interests. He 
writes as follows: "I have recently seen 
Jim Tobey, Sam Berkowitz, and Frank 
Parsons. The latter has successfully re¬ 
covered from his recent sickness. Tenta¬ 
tive plans have been discussed for a class 
lunch or dinner soon (I hope to be in 
New York shortly to help arrange this). 
Ben Neal writes from Lockport, N. Y., 
that all is serene. Thomas Pond, formerly 
in Chicago, is now assistant vice-president 
of Johns-Manville Company here in 
New York. Don Perin may locate in New 
York. If he does, he will make a substan¬ 
tial addition to the class representation 
— actually, as well as figuratively. I 
shall be in Boston late in April and expect 
to bring my daughter, Margaret, so that 
she can give the Institute the once over 
and lay her plans for next fall. I think she 
will make the grade without trouble. 
As far as I know she will be the first 
of the younger generation to enter, and 
naturally I am just a bit proud of her, 
especially since she is far from the grind 
type, and manages to work in her full 
share of good times without letting her 
work suffer. Best regards to the Boston 
crowd and tell Louis Young that I am 
still waiting to hear from him.” 

I had lunch with San when he was here 
in the winter and I am looking forward 
to the pleasure of welcoming his young 


daughter to the Institute. I am sure we 
can all join with San in being very proud 
of the first class child, especially a girl, to 
enter the Institute. Success to her! 

At the dinner the men decided to have 
me urge you all to come to Alumni Day, 
June 8, in Boston. We shall try to secure 
rooms at a hotel near Symphony Hall, 
where the men and their families can 
gather early in the evening. Notices of 
this meeting will be sent later and we 
hope all will attend. Let's make it a big 
night for 1915- — Azel W. Mack, Secre¬ 
tary, 72 Charles Street, Malden, Mass. 

1917 

Mr. and Mrs. Orin S. Rugg have an¬ 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Laura Frances, to Frank E. Peacock on 
Saturday, January 4, at Rockford, Ill. Mr. 
Peacock has the official congratulations 
of the Class. — Leo 1. Dana, who fol¬ 
lowed his work in Physics at the Institute 
with the acquisition of a doctorate at 
Harvard, is now superintendent of re¬ 
search for the Linde Air Products Com¬ 
pany. Scientists associated with his work 
consider him unusually well qualified. 

George Daniel Doherty, associated 
with the Class for a period, now appears 
as vice-president in charge of industrial 
relations for the Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Institute, Inc., of Chicago. 
This organization trains men in various 
industries for air-conditioning work, the 
course being given partly by correspond¬ 
ence and partly by work in their labora¬ 
tory in Chicago. He reports that Sherry 
O'Brien, who was also in Chicago, is as¬ 
sociated with the Chrysler organization. 
He, too, has something to do with air 
conditioning and last spring escaped with 
his life when somebocly used oxygen in¬ 
stead of nitrogen in one of the fundamen¬ 
tal processes of trouble shooting. 

Henry Strout, the apple and peach king 
of the Portland Rose Festival, was in the 
East recently. Continued expansion along 
lines indicated during his course at the 
Institute has retained for him the stuffed 
appearance affectionately hailed as Tub¬ 
by. A visit with him is always an oc¬ 
casion and Tubby still maintains that 
Californian figs are superior to those from 
the Near East, although some of the 
bouquet of the foreign product is missing, 
perhaps due to the Californian climate. 

At last, I spent a most enjoyable noon 
period with Edward Pennell Brooks of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. Penn was 
good enough to desert the several confer¬ 
ences and committee meetings, that un¬ 
doubtedly were dependent on his presence 
for action, and unhurriedly chatted of 
this and that. His health seems good; his 
disposition, as always, most charitable 
and engaging; and his vigor and interest 
in affairs, undiminished. He seems happy 
in his present associations and able to 
find ample expression for his unusual 
brand of ability and personality. As inci¬ 
dental to the various executive problems 
facing him he directs the policies of the 
radio division of Sears, Roebuck, which, 
as an independent organization, would 
rank with the country’s larger manufac¬ 
turing and distributing industries. 
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E. B. Stockmann has a budget plan for 
the reunion and we are all waiting for him 
to put it down in writing and to push it 
forward. The New York group are giving 
serious thought to preparations for the 
1937 Reunion and Leon McGrady re¬ 
cently met with several of them to make 
sure that their enthusiasm was kept at a 
high pitch. Professor Schell'12 told the 
group about the Institute’s new dinghy 
plan and aroused enthusiasm for it. 

A skirmish preliminary to the 20th 
reunion is proposed for this year to be 
held somewhere along the Long Island 
shore. The New York group are taking 
full responsibility for it and will pass their 
plans along in due time— Raymond S. 
Stevens, Secretary, 30 Charles River Road, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1918 

Recently it was our bright and precious 
opportunity to deliver an address in Hav¬ 
erhill, on which occasion Albert and Lil¬ 
lian Sawyer tendered us the hospitality of 
their home; filled us with costly groceries 
and good cheer. A1 has been having fun 
designing an ice-cream freezer for use on 
the counter; the only detail to be ac¬ 
curately chronicled by one of our low 
tastes is the pretty girl operating it in the 
picture he exhibited. Young Frank Henry 
Sawyer took part in the evening’s enter¬ 
tainment with all the ardor of a man of 
two. 

Last year these columns were enlivened 
almost monthly by the name of Harold 
Weber, which ■— so we hear — caused 
singularly cryptic comments from some of 
his family circle. The 1936 model seems to 
be Bill Wills who is hereby dragged in by 
the Navy Yard Marines. The truth is that 
Bill himself has recently been chuckling 
with infectious laughter over a cartoon of 
his, plucked, bleeding, from the Navy 
Yard mail back in the emotional days of 
1918. Bill, like Ernie Grunsfeld, Harry 
Katz, A1 Williams, Ken Reid, and other 
equally misguided members of the Class, 
fought the War by hiding aboard the Ad¬ 
miral’s barge in the small boat storage of 
the Boston Navy Yard. One bright and 
stimulating day Bill determined to reduce 
the tedium by drawing a cartoon for the 
Navy Yard paper. How could he know 
that every piece of mail was censored? 
Anyway, Bill's masterpiece landed on the 
desk of the Commandant, which salty 
and artless individual hardly clasped the 
thing to his bosom. The artist had been 
too realistic for that, for he had literally 
socked the Admiral in a sore spot by de¬ 
picting with tactless disparagement the 
pretty confusion of a drunken riveter 
under the double bottom of a warship. 
The title, as we recall that wasted bit of 
genius, was: “A Wet Corner in the Dry 
Docks.” Bill almost got 30 days on bread 
and water, but — at this distance — it 
seems worth it. — F. Alexander Ma- 
GOUN, Secretary, Room 4-136, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. Gretchen A. Palmer, 
Assistant Secretary, The Thomas School, 
The Wilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

1919 

What Ho, fellows! First we had the 


Phoenix arising from its ashes, then Rip 
Van Winkle awoke from a lengthy slum¬ 
ber, and now 1919 stirs after an extended 
period of extreme lethargy. 

For some unknown reason, the writer 
has been requested to assemble a col¬ 
lection of notes from you hermits and 
exiles to appear in The Review issues be¬ 
tween now and Monday, June 8 , at which 
time it is planned to have a meeting of 
the class members on Alumni Day to 
formulate plans to put our Class back on 
the map. There is no question at all in 
my mind but what we have as much 
spirit as any other Class at the Institute, 
and now is your time to show it. 

What do you say, fellows, what about 
a reply by return mail before it slips your 
mind? All about what you are doing, 
how large the family is — at the present 
time — and whom do you see in the 
Class? — Arklay S. Richards, Secretary, 
26 Parker Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 

1921 

Last reminder of our June Jamboree — 
celebrating our 15 th reunion — June 5, 6 , 
and 7 at the Norwich Inn, two miles from 
Norwich, Conn.! Following our party, 
transportation will be available for tak¬ 
ing the entire group to Cambridge where 
we will join in the general observance of 
Alumni Day on June 8 . Regardless of 
whether you have attended all or none of 
our previous quinquenniads, the very ac¬ 
tive committee headed by Dan Harvey, 
which has made the arrangements for our 
Fine Fifteenth, invites you to spend sev¬ 
eral days in the congenial atmosphere of 
true fellowship, to loll about the spacious 
lawns or terraces reminiscing over old 
times, or to share your experiences with 
the others of our big family while enjoy¬ 
ing the many and varied sports on the 
rogram. Outdoors or indoors, you will 
nd many opportunities for renewing old 
friendships and, above all, for contacting 
others in your own and other widely 
diversified fields. Come all, come early, 
and stay through Alumni Day. Combine 
your vacation needs with a good old 
technological toot and obey that impulse 
to live again among those whose lives are 
inseparably linked with yours. Return the 
acceptance form now, telling Dan that 
you will attend. If you haven’t received 
details of the reunion in the mail, write 
Dan at the address below, and complete 
information will be sent promptly. See 
you in June! 

A. B. Kinzel, chief metallurgist of the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Research 
Laboratories, New York City, sailed from 
New York early in January for Russia 
where he was due to address the Society 
for Science and Culture of the U.S.S.R. at 
Moscow on the subject of “Engineering 
and Stainless-Steel Alloys.” A memoran¬ 
dum from Professor Locke'96 substanti¬ 
ates our understanding that Gus will be 
back in time to attend the Fifteenth. 

S. Paul Johnston is another prospective 
reunion participant. In a fine long letter 
to Ray, Paul tells of his appointment as 
acting editor of Aviation, a magazine, 
published by McGraw-Hill, 330 West 
42d Street, New York City. A loyal mem¬ 


ber of the M.l.T. Club of Northern New 
Jersey, Paul makes his home at 847 Shad- 
owlawn Drive, Westfield. Mrs. Johnston, 
Wellesley'23, Mary Carol, age 10, and 
James Irvin, 8 , will see to it that Daddy 
doesn’t forget the important dates in 
June. 

A recent announcement tells of the en¬ 
gagement of Miss Elba Dahl, to Mr. 
Walter S. Bain of Brookline. Miss Dahl is 
the daughter of Commodore Dahl of 
Norway and the sister of Professor O. G. 
C. Dahl of the Institute’s Department of 
Electrical Engineering. 

It is with heavy heart that we record 
the passing of Captain Samuel Perham 
Mills, Air Corps, United States Army, in 
a plane crash, March 22. Captain Mills, a 
graduate of the University of Vermont, 
spent a year with us as a special student 
in aeronautical engineering. — Sincerest 
sympathy is extended to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralphs. Wetsten of Summit, N. J., on the 
great loss of their young son. 

June may also bring roses, but this time 
it'll be noted for the gathering of the 1921 
clan at Norwich. Tell Dan, "Yes,” now! 
A. D. Harvey, Reunion Committee, Nash 
Engineering Company, South Norwalk, 
Conn.— Raymond A. St. Laurent, Secre¬ 
tary, Rogers Paper Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Manchester, Conn. Carole A. 
Clarke, Assistant Secretary, Acousticon 
Division of Dictograph Products Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

1922 

This month we have a letter from Wil¬ 
liam A. Riley which should be of special 
interest to the architectural members of 
our Class. Bill, who is with Stevens, Cur¬ 
tin and Mason, architects and consultants, 
45 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., writes 
as follows: "As a long lost member of the 
Class of 1922, I feel it is about time I 
wrote you of my whereabouts and activi¬ 
ties. After graduation I went to work for 
several Boston architects and in 1923 
started specializing in hospital work with 
Stevens and Lee, Boston. I remained with 
this firm up to 1932 when I returned to 
M.l.T. for further study in advance work 
in architecture. During 1933 I went to 
work for the United States government as 
chief inspector of construction at Fort 
Devens. In the earlier part of 1934 I 
started a year’s hospital study in Europe 
as the holder of the James Templeton 
Kelley Fellowship in Architecture. I 
made an extensive study of hospitals in 
England, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Holland, and upon my 
return went back to the firm of Stevens, 
Curtin and Mason, formerly Stevens and 
Lee, where I am at present. Last summer I 
received a commission from the city of 
Stockholm, Sweden, to spend four 
months in their research office in Stock¬ 
holm, advising their hospital experts on 
the American methods of hospitalization. 
This was the first time the city of Stock¬ 
holm had ever asked an American hos¬ 
pital architect to assist them. 

”It might interest members of the Class 
to know I live at 31 Hawthorne Road, 
Milton, Mass., have been married since 
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1925 , and have two daughters, ages nine- 
and-a-half and five years. I shall try not to 
keep my activities so secretive. ...” 

Yardley Chittick is now practicing pat¬ 
ent law with the firm of Heard, Smith 
and Tennant at 77 Franklin Street, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. Our Class seems to be a rest¬ 
less lot. Among the changes recently 
recorded are George P. Anderson, recently 
of New York and now residing at 163 
Howeland Circle, Danville, Va. A big 
jump has been taken by Homer L. Bige¬ 
low, Jr., who has moved from Boston to 
1425 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Robert P. Ramsey who has been on the 
missing list is with the Otto Engine 
Works, Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richards J. Bard has moved from Wayne, 
Pa., to Manila, Philippine Islands, where 
he is with the Standard Vacuum Oil 
Company. Another one of our classmates 
who is located in the far corner of the 
earth is Max S. Salomon of Course X-A 
who is with the African Explosives and 
Industries, Ltd., Post Office North Rand, 
Transvaal, South Africa. In contrast with 
the above movements, we have word 
from Heinie Horn that, due to a broken 
ankle, he has been practically completely 
immobile of late. Luke Walton has re¬ 
signed as vice-president and publicity 
director of Arnold Constable and Com¬ 
pany to become advertising manager of 
John Wanamaker’s. Luke has had quite a 
career in the retail department-store busi¬ 
ness. He began with L. Bamberger and 
Company, Newark, where he remained 
for several years after which he joined 
Arnold Constable and Company, as ad¬ 
vertising manager. After two years with 
the Namm Store in Brooklyn as publicity 
director, he returned to Arnold Constable 
and Company as vice-president and pub¬ 
licity director. 

Don’t forget Alumni Day at the Insti¬ 
tute on June 8. At the request of H. B. 
Richmond'14, chairman, Alumni Day 
committee, we are glad to bring this to 
your attention. The letter which we re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Richmond on this sub¬ 
ject so well expresses the idea that we 
would like to quote part of it as follows: 
"An outstanding advantage of a tech¬ 
nical training obtained at Technology is 
that it is never complete. Graduation 
simply marks the end of classroom rou¬ 
tine. To get the greatest advantages from 
a Technology training, contact with the 
Institute should be continuous. At a class 
reunion contact is limited to one’s class¬ 
mates. On Alumni Day contact is possible 
with those of adjacent classes, as well as 
with prominent graduates in one’s par¬ 
ticular field. Technology men have, as a 
group, taken far too little advantage of 
present facilities of the Institute and of 
the advantages of contact with each 
other. Alumni Day is an attempt to cor¬ 
rect this situation.” — C. King Crofton, 
Secretary, Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, 604 Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

1923 

A date has been set for a get-together 
luncheon of 1923 men in and around Bos¬ 
ton, but as these notes are written a week 


before the date, March 30, a report on the 
success or failure of the affair must wait 
till the next issue. 

Penn Howland, XV, reports that he 
has gone to work for the Boston Woven 
Hose and Rubber Company in Cam¬ 
bridge, and is temporarily living in Bos¬ 
ton. Since graduation Penn had been with 
the Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
in Fitchburg, most recently occupying 
position of assistant to the president. The 
death of Mr. Johnson in November and 
reorganization of the company side¬ 
tracked certain executives of the company 
and led to Howland’s new connection. — 
S. H. Whitney, II, who has been with the 
bridge department of the New Hampshire 
Highway Department reports that he 
recently moved to Concord.—C. P. 
Thayer, VII, is physical director at the 
Health Institute of the Roney Plaza 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

A recent note from Jack Storm, XV, 
says: "I have been in Detroit as a sales¬ 
man for the Carborundum Company for 
ten years and am still at it. Things are 
looking very promising and we have had 
several years of good business. If it keeps 
up I may some day see Boston again, 
which ... I haven’t .seen since 1923.” 

Your attention is directed to the oppor¬ 
tunities presented by the Alumni Day 
program planned for June 8 at the Insti¬ 
tute. Under the direction of H. B. Rich¬ 
mond’14, this program will include hav¬ 
ing the instructing staff of the Institute 
on hand for conferences with Alumni, and 
a general convocation on the broad phases 
of transportation will be held. — Hora¬ 
tio L. Bond, Secretary, 195 Elm Street, 
Braintree, Mass. James A. Pennypacker. 
Assistant Secretary, Room 661, 11 Broad¬ 
way, New York, N. Y. 

1926 

To date 69 members of the Class have 
indicated their intention of being present 
at the reunion on June 6 and 7. A half- 
dozen others are anxious to come but re¬ 
main in painful doubt. We wish to see 
this group who intend to come increased 
to at least 100. 

Some of the comments on the question¬ 
naires are interesting: One member of the 
Class desires information about airports 
contiguous to Winchendon, evidently 
planning to come by plane. If any other 
members of the Class are going to fly, we 
shall be glad to supply them with infor¬ 
mation about landing fields. "Have a fine 
feed and give us plenty of opportunity to 
meet and chew the fat with others in the 
gang" — "Present plans sound good to 
me” — "Don’t cut the cost too much. 
I’ll contribute $10 to meet any deficit” — 
"Have Ray Mancha bring his banjo and 
put on an act” — ’’Have Killian mix the 
punch.” The Secretary is puzzled by this 
last comment, particularly since he knows 
at least half a dozen other members of the 
Class more audacious and skilled in the 
noble art than himself, but he’ll at least 
be willing to pinch hit. 

Cedric Valentine and Mark Greer plan 
to bring together the famous 1926 150- 
pound crew to stage a race against any 
and all comers, probably on June 8. 


J. S. Offutt dropped in the office from 
Chicago, the other day, to make sure that 
he was properly signed up for the re¬ 
union. He is assistant manager of the in¬ 
dustrial sales department of the United 
States Gypsum Company. He reports fre¬ 
quent contacts with Les Currier who is 
with the Sorg Paper Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio, and a noted amateur photog¬ 
rapher. Offutt reported also that he had 
seen Howard Emerson, who is having a 
successful career in machine design and 
production with the Homer Laughlin 
Company, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Barrett C. Griffith may be found in the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories in New 
York.—Thomas 1. Dowling is with 
Schutter-Johnson, 1016 North Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago. — A. F. Johnson, dur¬ 
ing the past year has been busy building a 
mill and reopening a low-grade mine 
about 12 miles west of Idaho Springs, 
Colo. He is general manager and vice- 
president of the company. 

The list of those who expect to be pres¬ 
ent at the reunion includes: Arthur W. 
Baker (probably), Arthur E. Benson, 
Eliot N. Bid well, Rufus L. Briggs, W. E. 
Carter, B. G. Constantine, Leland W. T. 
Cummings, Sydney Dach, Maurice W. 
Davidson, Robert T. DaweS, R. C. Dean, 
William W. Dunnell, Jr., Samuel Eskin, 
Emerson W. Eddy, Malcolm B. Epstein, 
George A. Fogg, Guy S. Frisbie (not 
sure), Anthony P. Gabrenas, Natale 
Gada, Leon J. Goldberg, Ralph A. Ham- 
mar, Eben B. Haskell, Ralph W. Head, 
Alton S. Heyser, Harry F. Howard, 
Bruce T. Humphreville, Howard Hum¬ 
phrey, John B. Jacob, Henry W. Jones, 
Herbert J. Kaufmann, J. Rhyne Killian, 
Jr., Donald B. King, Charles F. Kirsch, 
Albert C. Lamoureux, Howard Lane, 
William H. Latham, Joseph L. Levis, 
Richatd S. M. Li, William P. Lowell, 
Dwight K. Luster, Charles E. McCul¬ 
loch, John E. McMaster, Ronald J. Mar¬ 
tin, William Meehan, Horace E. Nason, 
James S. Offutt, Thornton W. Owen, 
Nathan Pearlstein, Richard H. Pough, S. 
S. Randell, Jr., Charles Rich, Benjamin P. 
Richardson, Philip M. Richardson, Ar¬ 
thur J. Riley, Robert W. Rogers, William 
C. Sessions, George Warren Smith, Elton 
E. Staples, Alfred P. Steensen, Dwight K. 
Taylor, A. Flint Taylor, Cedric Valen¬ 
tine, Earl C. Wheeler, Abraham White, 
John B. Wilbur, Harold A. Willoughby, 
John H. Wills, B. V. Howe (doubtful), 
John R. Oakley, Ernest K. Warburton, 
Douglas A. Peterson. — Those who have 
not yet returned the questionnaire with 
their dues are urged to do so at once so 
that the committee may know what at¬ 
tendance to expect. — J. Rhyne Killian, 
Jr., General Secretary, Room 11-203, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1928 

Extra! Extra! Five Star Final! Class 
President has new heiress! We’ve prac¬ 
tically had to stop the presses to get this 
in, but here it is. We are delighted to have 
the privilege of announcing the birth of a 
daughter, Roxanne, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph T. Jope of 11 Valley Road, Win¬ 
chester, Mass. The youngster made her 
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appearance on the morning of March 31, 
and mother and daughter are reported to 
be doing well. We of the Class of 1928 
salute our First Lady’s first lady and send 
congratulations to papa Jope, who is 
doing as well as could be expected. 

On February 18 a special letter was 
mailed to 625 members of the Class. Its 
purpose was to get news for these col¬ 
umns and build up a substantial fund 
which could be given by this Class in 
support of M.I.T. athletics. This practice 
has been followed by many of the more 
active classes. By March 28 your Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer had received 82 replies 
( 13 . 1 %) and of this number 61 (9.7%) 
enclosed a dollar. The cost of sending the 
letter amounted to $24.59 for stamps, en¬ 
velopes, printing, addressing, and paper. 
No charge was made for labor or hand 
stuffing of envelopes which was done by 
Ralph and Florence Jope. (The Class ex¬ 
tends its thanks!) The balance left for the 
class athletic fund is very small and we 
sincerely hope that the 543 classmates 
who did not answer will do so at once 
(even if no money can be sent). 

Course XV leads in number of replies, 
so far, with a total of 16; Course II is next 
with 14; Courses VI and X follow' with 12 
each; then Course I, with 8 and Course 
IX with 5 . From the 82 replies we learn 
that 23 men, or only 28% of the Class, are 
still single; 54 are married and of these 36 
have children. In this group of ’28 de¬ 
scendants are 32 boys of an average age of 
three years, two months, and 28 girls 
whose ages average exactly three years. 
Carl Kohler has the largest family: four 
boys, ages two, four, six, and nine. Dick 
Rubin heads the next group w’ith three 
boys, ages five weeks (Congratulations!), 
three and five years. Also in this "three” 
class are Tom Wood with two boys, age 
four months (Great, Tom!) and four 
years, and one girl, age two-and-one-half 
years; Frank Webster has a three-year- 
old boy and two girls, age one and eight. 

It will be impossible to cover all the re¬ 
plies in this issue. Therefore, we will fol¬ 
low the plan of “first come first served" 
and cover those men whose letters came in 
first. Les Forsyth has the lead-off honors. 
He is now the pillar of William Forsyth 
and Sons Company, who have the unique 
business of manufacturing butcher blocks, 
and so on, for meat markets. Les has one 
girl, age six, and is kept busy traveling 
around for his firm which is located in 
Lynn, Mass. — Ed 'Lockwood is now 
with the commercial staff of the New 
York Telephone Company. He trans¬ 
ferred from the engineering department 
and seems very happy in his new location. 
The Lockwoods have one daughter, age 
two, and live at 62 Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn. — Art Nichols is back with 
his father’s organization, W. H. Nichols 
Company of Waltham, Mass., who manu¬ 
facture precision pumps. Art was for¬ 
merly in Akron learning the rubber busi¬ 
ness, but returned to his first love. Two 
girls, age one and three, now make up the 
Nichols family. 

Jack Barnes, whose recent marriage was 
reported in these columns, is now assist¬ 
ant professor of mathematics at Tufts 


College. Mrs. Barnes is also a mathema¬ 
tician of note, having achieved a Ph. D. 
degree in this subject. — The Elliot B. 
Grovers (Tubby to you) have a new addi¬ 
tion — a boy, age 14 weeks — and con¬ 
gratulations are in order. A girl, age four, 
completes the family. Tubby is located in 
Manville, R. L, with the Manville- 
Jenckes Corporation, yarn manufac¬ 
turer. — Paul Johnson is still single, al¬ 
though no one has yet explained how the 
handsome brute has escaped so long. He’s 
traveling for the industrial engineering 
division of the General Electric Company. 
— Henry Lamb studied civil engineer¬ 
ing and is now located in Upper Darby, 
Pa., and is connected with Liberty Mu¬ 
tual Insurance Company. Claude Rice also 
studied civil engineering and he’s in 
Peru, Vt., with the United States Forest 
Service and still single! 

Carl Loeb has two children, a boy, age 
three, and a girl, age five. He is with the 
Climax Molybdenum Company doing 
some very interesting work on alloys. — 
Johnny Praetz of Course II fame is the new 
service manager for the Liquid Carbonic 
Company and still eligible for a good 
proposition providing it’s blonde and 
beautiful. — Here’s a surprise! Good old 
Howdy Root who has been closer to a gas 
engine than the pistons themselves is now 
at Harvard taking the premedical course, 
preparing to be a doctor. Next thing we 
know, we’ll hear that Ralph Jope is 
studying to be a clergyman. 

Rene Simard is in Montreal with the 
Imperial Oil Refinery doing special work 
in research chemistry. He completed some 
very advanced graduate studies in Euro¬ 
pean universities following his gradua¬ 
tion. — Milton Thompson is also in the 
single ranks after all these years and is 
now building up a private practice in 
orthopedic surgery. Hats off to you. Mil- 
ton, and best wishes for your success. — 
In the next issue of The Review we will 
continue with more of the gang whose re¬ 
plies followed those mentioned above. 
Until then, cheerio! — George I. Chat- 
field, General Secretary, 5 Alben Street, 
Winchester, Mass. 

1929 

W'e are at last in receipt of a word from 
one of our classmates that your Secretary, 
at least, has not heard from or seen since 
we all left the Institute in 1929, or almost 
as long as that. Ralph Atkinson, IX-A, 
as you will judge from his comments in 
the follov/ing letter, has traveled across 
the country somewhat since following 
photographic pursuits: "This is a rather 
tardy response to the lovely Christmas 
card which you and Judy sent us. You 
may be surprised to see the drastic change 
in our location since last you heard from 
us, but that has been quite a while, 
thanks to my excellent behavior as a 
correspondent. Seems that three years 
ago this week I lost my job in Boston and 
landed one in Rochester with the research 
laboratory of the Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany, and last summer they sent me out 
here to join the staff of their West Coast 
laboratory, motion-picture sales depart¬ 
ment. Here I act as a chemist and try to 


aid in the servicing of our well-known 
product — film. It is a relatively small 
department, but the work is varied and 
interesting, as anything in Hollywood is 
bound to be. After a longer time here, I 
may be able to have more to say about 
some of the other phases of Hollywood 
life. 

"Shirley and I find life here very pleas¬ 
ant (we should be ostracized if we didn’t) 
and have a comfortable home in the city 
of Los Angeles. As you may have noticed 
in your papers, the previous insignificant 
dimensions of the largest city in the world 
have recently been extended to the bor¬ 
ders of Oregon, Nevada, and Arizona, so 
that our location is a trifle vague. That is 
only the first step, however, toward the 
inevitable expansion of this great city in 
its conquest of civilization. Believe me, 
civilization had better watch out, because 
people who don't think a gas station on 
every corner is ipro facto an improvement 
over a gas station on every other corner 
are not civilized out here, and it’s hard to 
combat such a virulent form of progress. 
(Progress: a word once used widely by 
idealists to denote an increase in spiritual 
and material welfare, now restricted 
solely to a unit of measure, frequently ap¬ 
plied to population per city block.) You 
really wouldn’t have picked me out of a 
lot of 50 promising young men as one to 
end up in Hollywood, would you? 

"The photograph which you sent us of 
your new home inspired us with envy. 
We know that you must be very happy in 
it, and do not entirely regret the loss of 
your previous one. It is certainly attrac¬ 
tive on the outside, and I know it must 
be likewise within. We wish you the best 
of luck with it, and Shirley joins me in 
sending our best regards to you two. I 
wish you would call up Fluque and 
Jimmy some day and wish them the same 
from us. 1 know one letter is all I will 
write to Akron for a while — I’m that 
lazy. I give you the company address, it 
is apt to be much more permanent than 
mine: 6706 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif." 

We learn from our news clippings that 
the engagement of Putnam King, DL and 
Una Cleveland Rogers of Concord, N. H., 
was announced late in February. —We 
are also informed through the same me¬ 
dium that our old swimming captain, 
Larry Luey, XV, is engaged to Natalie 
Birchall of Port Washington, N. Y. The 
announcement was made the latter part 
of January. Judging from Larry’s business 
address, he is still working for Lee Hig- 
ginson and Company in New York. 

To Ralph, congratulations on his prog¬ 
ress in the film industry and we hope he 
will write again and more frequently. To 
Putnam and Larry, our congratulations 
on signifying their intentions of joining 
the ranks of the benedicts and our best 
wishes for the future happiness we know 
they will enjoy. — Earl W. Glen, Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, Box 178, Fairlawn, Ohio. 

1930 

We are pleased to report the wedding 
on January 25 of Earl Bennett, I, and Miss 
Julia H. Williams of Jamaica Plain. They 
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are now making their home in Augusta, 
Maine, where Earl is a highway engineer. 

— Miss Lydia J. Whittemore of Melrose 
became the bride of A1 Bird, XIII, on 
February 15. A1 is engaged as naval archi¬ 
tect for the Navy Elepartment in Wash¬ 
ington. Russ Murley, IV, was present at 
the ceremony in the capacity of best man. 

— Johnny Scheuren, XV, was married on 
February 16 to Miss Kathryn G. Cudhea 
of Brighton, Mass. — The engagement 
of Miss Prudence Gager of Brooklyn to 
Ken Bucklin, VI, of Plainfield, N. J., was 
announced, February 15. Ken is working 
in the radiotron division of Radio Cor¬ 
poration of America. The Class joins me 
in extending heartiest congratulations 
and best wishes to all of the above mem¬ 
bers. 

Hal Spaans recently wrote to say that 
Jack Vennard, I, is an instructor in the 
civil engineering department at New 
York University. Hal says that Jack and 
his wife will be very glad to see any of 
his coursemates who happen to visit 
New York. They are living at 1950 
Andrews Avenue, New York City. — 
Another civil engineer. Chuck Habley, is 
now located in Seattle, where he is work¬ 
ing with Boeing Airplane Company. 

— Sanny Moss, X, is now with the Vis- 
col Company in Marcus Hook, Pa., while 
from Chicago comes word that Harvey 
Chapman, Vl, is employed by the Aeriet 
Air Conditioner Company. Further de¬ 
tails concerning the last three boys are 
missing, and we look forward to learning 
more about them. 

We are expecting a big turnout of class¬ 
mates for the celebration of Alumni Day 
on June 8. Last year 16 of us took in the 
party and the interesting program being 
arranged for us this year should attract 
many from all courses. Those of us who 
are located in or around Boston can easily 
attend, talk over old and present times, 
and otherwise enjoy a perfect day. Mon¬ 
day, June 8, is the day! — Parker H. 
Starratt, Secretary, 75 Fenno Street, 
Wollaston, Mass. 

1931 

The first five-year reunion of the Class 
is to take place June 6 and 7. Every mem¬ 
ber of the Class and all of those who have 
been associated with the Class at any 
time will have received specific informa¬ 
tion concerning the reunion before these 
notes appear. Your attention is called to 
this event. Not only will it be only the 
first of what we trust will prove a mem¬ 
orable series of class gatherings, but it 
will serve to introduce the annual Alumni 
Day, an event of the greatest importance 
to Technology and to all of its Alumni. 

It is proposed to publish for distribu¬ 
tion on June 6 a booklet concerning the 
Class. We wish to make this complete in 
every detail. Information for inclusion in 
the booklet is being solicited. In return¬ 
ing the information requested of you, it 
will be appreciated if you will include 
any word concerning other members of 
I 9 M who may be in out-of-the-way 
places, or whose addresses are unknown 
and who, therefore, have not been con¬ 
tacted. 


There are a few announcements of wed¬ 
dings and engagements to be made: Mrs. 
Frank Porter Wade announces the mar¬ 
riage of her daughter, Effie Owings, to 
Albert Gardner Dean on March 7. — Mr. 
and Mrs. Archibald T. Robertson have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter. Miss Ethel Catherine Robert¬ 
son, to Frank R. Forrester. — The en¬ 
gagement of Miss Bernice Meyer, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Philip E. Meyer, to 
Jack R. Weprin has been announced. — 
Mrs. JohnJoseph Dowling has announced 
the engagement of her daughter. Miss 
Barbara Anne Dowling, to Leonard Dan¬ 
iel Christie, Jr. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Albert Louis Kaye a 
daughter was born, January 1. Tenta¬ 
tively named Louise, she is a pronounced 
Titian blonde. We extend our congratula¬ 
tions. 

In closing I would suggest that in¬ 
quiries concerning the reunion be ad¬ 
dressed to G. M. Roddy, chairman of the 
reunion committee, 185 Franklin Street, 
Boston, or to your Secretary. — James B. 
Fisk, General Secretary, Room 6-108, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1932 

Course X 

I despair of ever seeing any notes on 
our Class again and as I know most of us 
take The Review so that we can keep 
track of our friends. I'll do my best to 
give you what I can on some of the boys 
and hope some of the information is 
wrong so the men in question will correct 
it. I have had one swell letter from Jim 
Abbott recently. He’s still in the mill at 
Wilton, N. H., doing all sorts of engi¬ 
neering work, and skiing in his spare 
time. He says Freeman Fraim, Jr., was 
married a year ago and as far as I know 
he’s still with the United Piece Dye 
Works, Inc., in Paterson, N. J. — Don 
Gilman was married two years ago to 
Doris Ekstrom. He is still with Sears, 
Roebuck and Company but God knows 
where. Tom Anderson is with Standard 
Oil Company of Louisiana at Baton 
Rouge. Earl Anderton is with the Scott 
Paper Company and lives at 210 Cornell 
Avenue, Swarthmore, Pa. [?] He is married. 
Lawrence Bailey is at Kingston, Mass., 
but I don’t know what he’s doing. 
Johnny Crowther is with Shell Petro¬ 
leum Corporation at Woodriver, Ill. 
Kentro is in Warren, Ariz. 

Billings is with DuPont Viscoloid at 
Arlington, N. J. — McCormack is in 
Virginia working on O’Sullivan’s heels. 
Carter’s Ink Company is getting the bene¬ 
fits of Dan Neilon’s technical training. 
Bobby Parker is in Buffalo with National 
Aniline and Chemical Company and prob¬ 
ably doing his competent bit in amateur 
theatricals. — Jack Kelton must have 
finished Harvard Law School. Buckley is 
with the Evans Case Company and Lee 
Burr is in Cambridge with the Burr 
Chromium.Company. Brown is in Gras- 
selli, N. J., with the Warner-Quinlan 
Company, as is Bill Walsh. Rolf Wallin is 
with the Union Carbide and Chemicals 
Corporation in Charleston, W. Va., and 


Bill Hall is married and in Philadelphia 
with the Atlantic Refining Company. 
Bob Semple is married and with Mon¬ 
santo Chemical Company in St. Louis. 
Root is at the Danvers bleachery of the 
Pequot Mills. 

Castleman is with the Bay State Chem¬ 
ical Company and Hansen is working at 
the K. J. Quinn and Company. Bill Holst 
is probably still in Palembang, Dutch 
East Indies, working for Standard Oil 
Company of N. J. Poor is in the paper 
business with W. C. Hamilton and Sons 
in Philadelphia. Potts Chambers is in 
with DuPont de Nemours and Company 
in Gibbstown, N. J., and Fahey is in 
Cambridge with Dewey and Almy Chem¬ 
ical Company. I don’t know what Harry 
Green is doing, but his address is 22 
Hillcrest Road, Caldwell, N. J. No news 
at all of George Connor. Dionne is in 
Lewiston, Maine. No news from Jana, 
but Bob Ingram is at Sixth and Harvey 
Streets, Oklahoma City, with Albert 
Ahrens Company. John Howe is at 29 
Dover Street in Providence, R. I. What 
are you doing, Johnny? 

A1 Stockwell is a chemist at the Arnold 
Print Works at North Adams, Mass. Bill 
Kirkpatrick is on development work in 
the coated paper division of the S. D. 
Warren Company in Westbrook, Maine. 
He resigned his commission in the Coast 
Artillery, National Guard, last summer 
to accept a first lieutenancy and com¬ 
mand of the Active Marine Reserves in 
Portland. Dubb Rash is with the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company in St. Louis. Still 
breaking hearts, Dubb? Nick Rothen- 
thaler is at R.F.D. No. 3, Milford, 
Mich., with the Great Lakes Steel Cor¬ 
poration. No news of Pfeffer. Max Rich¬ 
mond is at 5623^ Summer Street in Lynn 
and Herbert King is in Philadelphia with 
Attapulgus Clay Company. He has a 
baby and his home address is 115 East 
Lacrosse Street, Lansdowne, Pa. — 
George Connor is working for Croft 
Brewing Company. Mahoney is at 7 
Herring Avenue, in Biddeford, Maine. 
Markstein is in Cincinnati working for 
the Full Measure Gas Company. Bill 
Schuler is in Syracuse, N. Y., with the 
Crouse-Hinds Company, and to finish it 
off. Bob Hubbell is in the technical 
division of the Attapulgus Clay Com¬ 
pany. 

I think that covers all of us; now let’s 
have some more intimate information. 
We all like to read about the other fellow 
but some sort of false modesty holds too 
many of us back. As a matter of fact, if I 
can get enough information. I’ll send you 
each a brief history of your coursemates 
so you won’t miss a chance contact. A 
year from this June is our Fifth you 
know! — William A. Kirkpatrick, Secre¬ 
tary, 85 Mechanic Street, Westbrook, 
Maine. 

1933 

As this issue reaches you another year 
has nearly rolled by since that illustrious 
June of 1933 . Sometimes it seems quite a 
long time — at others it hardly seems 
possible that it is three years since we left 
Boston. Along these lines may we remind 
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you of Alumni Day on June 8 . We do not 
plan a formal reunion at this time, but 
should enough of you fellows out there 
care to express to Yours Truly your inten¬ 
tions of attending, we can arrange for 
some sort of informal reunion. 

Just recently I have heard from Warren 
Henderson who asked for a list of names 
and addresses of Course II men so that he 
could contact them. We try to keep the 
records as up to date as possible down 
here and are only too glad to help you 
out in this way. 

Here’s part of a letter I received from 
Cal Mohr, who has recently been trans¬ 
ferred from the DuPont Rayon Company 
at Buffalo to the R. and H. Chemicals 
Department of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
ana Company at Niagara Falls; "Here I 
am in the drafting department and like 
the work very much. Just what will come 
in the future is hard to say, but the posi¬ 
tion has good possibilities. . . . Most 
of the work that I have done to date has 
been in connection with the electrolytic 
hydrogen-peroxide plant and the type of 
chemical work is a great change from the 
rayon industry. 

“Frank Twomey, X, has been here 
about a year as an assistant engineer in 
the peroxide division and at the present 
time he is doing drafting work in this 
division. Robert Dunlavey, Jr., has been 
here since the first of the year doing 
drafting work in the electrical division. 

“I attended the annual dinner-dance of 
the Rochester Alumni. At our table were 
Bob Smith, Dave Babcock, and Pete 
Meyer. We all had a most enjoyable time 
recalling the fun we had at school and it 
was more enjoyable for me as I had not 
seen Babcock or Meyer since we left 
school. Dick Morse and his wife were 
there also, so you see our Class was well 
represented. 

"Tell the boys to drop in and see me 
when they come here on their honeymoon 
and Frank and I will show them the 
famous resort city of all wedding trips. 

•— At a recent meeting of the Buffalo 
Alumni I met Edward E. Foster and 
A. M. Patterson of our Class. They are 
still at the Curtiss Airplane and Motor 
Company, Inc., Buffalo. — Regards to 
all." Glad to hear from you Cal, but are 
we allowed to drop in on you if we are 
not on wedding trips? — Well, that’s all 
for this time. Hope to see many of you on 
alumni week-end. — George O. Hen¬ 
ning, Jr., General Secretary, 163 Barbey 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Robert M. 
Kimball, Assistant Secretary, Room 3-107, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1935 

Another month has winged its way 
onward, and with its passing comes an¬ 
other Review with its notes of the wild 
Indians of ’35- This time I am going to 
reverse the usual sequence and give you 
an account of myself first with a story of 
an unusual experience. I have been work¬ 
ing these many months in the soils lab¬ 
oratory of the Passamaquoddy project. A 
short time after I arrived I started in to 
build a photoelasticity lab from the floor 
up. I mean that literally, as I did build 


the room in which my equipment is con¬ 
tained, as well as most of the equipment. 
Several months were spent in this man¬ 
ner, and things finally rounded into shape 
for testing. 'The models have been built 
up of gelatin and lead shot to represent 
dams on clay, the gelatin representing the 
clay, and the shot the dams. The results 
have been mainly qualitative so far, deal¬ 
ing with the possible failure of dams and 
their settlements. The work from now on 
will have more of a quantitative nature, 
dealing with the amount and distribution 
of stresses under gravity dams. Needless 
to say the work has been very interesting 
and widely varied. 

At times things look black for the 
project, and like all those with an eye to 
the possibilities of the future, I have been 
looking about the country for possible 
employment. Early in March I made a 
trip to Boston for an interview, an ac¬ 
count of which follows: On a Wednesday 
morning I received a telegram requesting 
an interview the next day. Permission 
was obtained to make the trip, but during 
the course of the morning some of the 
high officials of the project witnessed the 
progress of one of my tests and requested 
another demonstration for the following 
day. The rest of the day was spent in 
rushing about preparing things for the 
next day and breaking in another man 
to do the testing in my absence. Im¬ 
mediately after supper that evening I 
started for Boston in my car. The trip 
was a memorable one; The roads were all 
torn up, and it had been raining torrents 
for a couple of days. However, except for 
crashing into and out of holes in the 
road, losing a windshield wing, and get 
ting drenched by the water which leaked 
in through the roof, the trip was un¬ 
eventful. I arrived at the home of my 
aunt and uncle in Wellesley at 4:30 in the 
morning, slept, still dtessed, for two 
hours on a davenport, and then left for 
town. On the way down I had lost my 
hat, and, as it was still raining hard, I 
made several purchases in town before 
arriving for the interview. 

Immediately after the interview I had 
lunch, packed my things, and left for 
Eastport, Maine, again. That was the 
beginning of the worst nightmare I have 
yet been through. Before I left the Boston 
suburbs I drove through water up to the 
running boards. The roads to Portland 
were in good shape except for several 
short sections where overpasses were 
being built, but the water was terrific. 
Several times on the way to Portland the 
running boards of the car were submerged. 
However, all went well until I hit Kit- 
tery, Maine. There, going around a curve 
in the dense fog and driving rain, travel¬ 
ing at 55 miles an hour, I hit a foot of 
water which just poured over, around, 
and into the car, and I neatly tried travel¬ 
ing in the ditch. I turned into a gas 
station which happened to be located on 
the curve, expecting to have to dry out 
the ignition, but the motor kept right on 
going, so I swung back into the road and 
went on. From Portland to Brunswick 
the road was in good shape and the 
water was not too bad, but a driver ahead 


gave me the willies. As it is easier to 
follow a car than pick out the road for 
yourself when driving in a fog, I decided 
to trail him. Before we got to Brunswick 
my nerves were a wreck, for he had been 
traveling 50 and 55 miles an hour all the 
way and once hit 60, all of this through a 
fog you could cut with a knife. How he 
ever stayed on the road is something I 
cannot figure out. 

Beyond Brunswick was a continuous 
battle. By that time most of the country 
had become flooded, with a consequent 
washing away of the roads. Although the 
travel was slow and the water often 
reached the floor boards, progress was 
steady until I struck Cherryfield, about 
110 miles from Eastport. Here the river 
had overflowed its banks and had blocked 
the road with huge ice cakes and timbers. 
Even if the ice and log jam had not been 
in the way, I doubt if the car would have 
waded through the water, which was 
about three feet deep then. After having 
made a reconnaissance of the surrounding 
fields to find a detour, I turned back 
toward Ellsworth. Just before reaching 
this town I met a truck on its way north. 
I stopped the driver, explained the situa¬ 
tion, and we had a conference to decide 
what to do. We finally continued toward 
Cherryfield, thinking that the truck 
might be able to break the jam loose. 
However, by the time we again reached 
that town, the road was submerged under 
about six feet of water with a terrific 
current tearing it away. The truck driver 
attempted to get through, but stalled, so 
I turned back once more. A farmer told 
me of an old dirt road which ran around 
Cherryfield, so, after having coffee and 
dougfinuts, I turned down it. You can 
imagine what a dirt road would be like 
after the torrential rains; It was a mire, 
but the car managed to keep on plowing 
until I came to a place where the water 
had washed out a section about five feet 
wide and a foot and a half deep. At first 
I tried to crash through it, and succeeded 
in burying the front bumper in the mud. 
Subsequently I put on chains, dug out 
the bumper, and barely managed to back 
out of it. I decided to give up this tack 
and return to Ellsworth, but on the way 
I passed a pile of logs by the side of the 
road, which put the old construction 
mind into action. Loading the rear of the 
car with logs, I drove back to the hole in 
the road. Having built a corduroy road, 
I bounced over it and continued to wade 
through the mud. Shortly, I came to a 
wooden bridge which was much the 
worse for the water’s having rushed over 
it during the night; The flooring was 
ripped up and the trusses were leaning 
toward the center. I gave a prayer and 
stepped on the gas. The bridge creaked 
and groaned, but held; I was again in the 
mire. Within a mile I came to another 
wooden bridge, this one in worse condi¬ 
tion than the other — half of the truss on 
one side was leaning toward the center of 
the bridge and the other half was leaning 
toward the water. Again my heart rose 
to my mouth as I stepped on the gas, and 
again the bridge shuddered and groaned. 
Another half mile of mud, and I came to a 
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third wooden bridge, which looked as 
bad as the other two put together. Not 
only were its trusses leaning all over the 
place, but the abutments had noticeably 
moved down stream. I thought I would 
die of heart failure before I got across, 
provided I did not die of dropping 
through the bridge in the meantime. My 
luck held, however, as did the bridge, 
and after a couple more miles of slime I 
reached Harrington, the next town be¬ 
yond Cherryfield. 

Here I breathed a sigh of relief, for I 
had passed the flooded area. The dangers 
were not over, for I soon came to a con¬ 
crete bridge on the main highway over 
which the water was rushing. The raging 
torrent formed a wave higher than the 
railing where it struck against the side of 
the bridge. This bridge also had moved 
down stream, and the townsfolk had 
gathered to watch it fall. A number of 
cars were lined up on each side, and 
there were many people standing about; 
none dared to cross it. Having by this 
time become accustomed to taking 
chances, I once again stepped upon the 
gas, and was soon on the other side, 
leaving the hayseeds with their eyes 
staring in amazement and their mouths 
open in wonder. From then on it was 
merely a case of dodging chasms in the 
road and wading through flooded sec¬ 
tions. I arrived in Eastport at 10;30 in 
the morning, after 19}^ hours of driving 
and looking like the wreck of the Hes¬ 
perus. I had some breakfast, changed my 
clothes, and went down to the lab to 
work for the rest of the day. 

It has been quite a long time since 
we've heard from Wimpy Stockmayer. I 
guess he’s been saving it up for a long 
time. At any rate, his letter is a good one, 
so here it is: “The new Review arrived 
this morning to remind me it was about 
time I wrote again. I wrote to Oscar a 
short while ago and once more asked for 
a definite statement on the insurance 
business. When and if I find out I'll let 
you know, for I think it ought to be in 
the column. I hope you're enjoying your 
work at Eastport and haven’t been frozen 
to death. It’s never that cold here, but the 
lack of central heating more than makes 
up for it. Imagine washing with water 
from an ice-covered pitcher every morn¬ 
ing— that’s what I’m doing. I have a 
feeling this letter will be more or less in¬ 
coherent and rambling. My apologies, 
but here goes: First, to correct a printer’s 
error, partly my fault, in my previous let¬ 
ter. I mention^ the existence of 8CX) Ox¬ 
ford undergraduettes, which is what they 
call co-eds here — sorry I slipped. It was 
printed ’undergraduates.’ The total en¬ 
rollment here is about 4,000, I think. All 
clear now? 

“Let me tell you about the very enjoy¬ 
able three w'eeks I spent in Germany at 
Christmas time. I was in the province of 
Wiirttemberg in southwestern Germany 
and spent most of my time in Stuttgart, 
the principal city, where I stayed with 
an aunt. That is the city where my father 
grew up, so it had plenty of added attrac¬ 
tion for me. I was shown through the 
Institute of Technology (Technische Hoch- 


schule') there. Although the buildings are 
old and rather crowded (having 2,000 
students) they seem able to do a pretty 
good job of turning out engineers. The 
electrical and engine labs can’t compare 
with M.I.T., of course, but seemed fairly 
good to my unskilled eye. They also have 
excellent metallography and electro¬ 
chemistry departments there. The bulle¬ 
tin boards in the halls bristled with offi¬ 
cial notices reminiscent of those at the 
Institute. What impressed me was an¬ 
other large board devoted to notices from 
the National Socialist Party, and so on. 
Here, Julius Streicher’s rabidly anti- 
Jewish paper, Der Sturmer, was posted. It 
is indeed true that politics and the state 
are being made a part of every walk of 
German life. Thanks to a cousin of mine 
(a civil engineer working on the new na¬ 
tional highway), I got to know not a 
few of the good beer cellars, and also re¬ 
spectable places, in Stuttgart. One night 
I went to a German fraternity reunion, 
and 'the boys’ somehow didn’t seem so 
different from us, though many of them 
came in some sort of uniform. (Regular 
army duty is now compulsory again, you 
know.) However, they never degenerated 
into anything like our senior banquet, 
thank the Lord. 

“In concluding my account of this 
phase of my social career, I wish to shed a 
tear of pity for the boys who still must 
gulp Croft Ale, or P.O.N., or what you 
will, in fair Boston, while I sample the 
various Hofbraus and Pilseners of the 
Vaterland. I spent several days in the 
town of Heidenheim, near the Bavarian 
border of W'iirttemberg. It is a small 
manufacturing town of 22,000 popula¬ 
tion. There I met a German mechanical 
engineer who had spent some time in the 
Ural district of Russia in the lean year of 
1932. His eye-witness accounts of the 
conditions sounded pretty bad, but in 
spite of his attempt to be fair, I’m afraid 
he had the universal German prejudice 
against Russia. Any notices in the Ger¬ 
man newspapers concerning Russia are 
all hostile — the Uruguay business hap¬ 
pened while 1 was there and afforded the 
German editors . . . scathing comment. 

“My train ride from Stuttgart to Hei¬ 
denheim was very picturesque. The route 
followed the valley of the Rems, a 
branch of the Neckar, which is a tribu¬ 
tary of the Rhine. I never saw so many 
grapevines; they were on all the hills, it 
seemed, except where there were pine 
forests. It was interesting to note the 
preponderance of evergreen trees in all 
the south German forests — they all 
have that inky blackness that has formed 
the background for so many stories. We 
passed several castles, among them the 
ruins of Hohenstaufen, ancestral hall of 
some of the Holy Roman Emperors (Ered- 
erick Barbarossa, and so on). We had a 
pretty good New Year’s Eve in Stuttgart. 
I went dancing with a couple of cousins 
and some friends, and got completely 
tired out trying to waltz as fast as all the 
Germans — they spin like tops all eve¬ 
ning and don’t seem to feel it. The New 
Year was welcomed by a lot of bell ring¬ 
ing (shades of Oxford) . . . 


“I left for Oxford rather sadly, on 
January 5, but not before I’d seen what I 
considered the funniest thing in Germany 
— a dog (an Irish terrier at that) giving 
the Nazi salute at the command of his 
master. What are my general impressions 
as a result of this visit? In the first place, 
Germany is quite as beautiful and roman¬ 
tic as I’d always imagined it. Further¬ 
more, the country seems fairly prosperous 
(though I must admit that Wurttemberg 
probably has always suffered less than 
other parts of Germany). I tried to see the 
really poor sections of Stuttgart, but 
found no real evidence of poverty any¬ 
where. It is true that Hitler has reduced 
unemployment to a low figure, but he has 
done it by reviving compulsory military 
service, speeding up rearmament, and 
hastening government projects — such as 
the highway system, the expense of 
which is falling on the government’s al¬ 
ready meager treasury. I really fear he is 
following exactly in Mussolini’s foot¬ 
steps, unless the mechanism of inter¬ 
national exchange undergoes a revision. 
The people are for Hitler, there’s no mis¬ 
take about that. Those 'votes of confi¬ 
dence’ were straight, and the one-sided 
propaganda is securing even more unity. 
Most of the people I met believe in Hit¬ 
ler’s ability, and in his pacific intentions 
(I hope they’re right), but I found very 
few who, when cornered in private, 
were 100% for the Nazi program. In 
Wurttemberg, where there are rather 
few Jews as compared to other parts of 
Germany, the people were quite liberal 
and the Jewish stores didn’t seem to have 
lost any business. Streicher’s Sturmer was 
peddled in all the cafes. Many people dis¬ 
like it intensely. What an army those fel¬ 
lows have! Brown shirts, black shirts, and 
regulars — I guess about every fifth man 
on the street wears a uniform. All for de¬ 
fense and national honor, say Hitler and 
the German people; I hope so. One thing, 
however, seems foolish to me, and that 
is the French accusation that the new 
national highway system also has a mili¬ 
tary purpose. When you know that these 
highways run mostly on the crests of 
ridges and that they demand many 
bridges, you can see that such is not the 
case. Certainly there’s nothing easier to 
destroy than a bridge. That’s about all I 
can report as an eyewitness of Hitler’s 
Germany. The nation is a proud and self- 
confident one again, and that is to Adolf’s 
credit; but where he is leading them, no¬ 
body can predict. 

“So back to England and Oxford. It’s 
been pretty cold here, but hardly so bad 
as it must have been in the U.S.A. You 
fellows have one advantage, though — 
you keep the weather outside, while here 
a dinky fireplace in one corner is all we 
have to prevent our following in the foot¬ 
steps of the proverbial brass monkey. So 
far this term has been a good one, except 
scholastically, for me. I’ve done too little 
work but had lots of fun otherwise. 
Starting next Thursday, there’s a week 
of bumping races on the river, and I’m 
still lucky enough to be sitting in the 
Jesus first boat, which for these races is 
restricted to first- and second-year men. 
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and others who haven’t previously made 
their college’s first eight. We’ve been in 
training two weeks already — which 
means bed by 10:30 and eating at training 
table (good), but also getting up at seven 
to do some jogging (very bad). I’m also 
playing water polo on the college team. 
We re at present still leading the league 
but will probably be beaten out by St. 
John’s, who have Knapp, ex-Stanford and 
a member of the 1932 United States Olym¬ 
pic team. We’re getting along fairly well 
with the English, Welsh, and Irish lads 
— of the three I think I like the English 
least. About once a week some of us 
Americans get together for tea (which 
we never call anything but ’bilge’) and 
gripe about Oxford and the English, in a 
good-natured sort of way. The real fact is 
that most of us, though enjoying life in 
general, are a bit disappointed in the 
highly touted Oxford tutorial system, 
which seems a lot less efficient than our 
American set-up. Most of us are getting 
less done than we expected. That fact 
plus the cold and the dirt and an occa¬ 
sional over-dose of English smugness 
generates plenty of steam to blow off 
every now and then. Don’t misunder¬ 
stand me — this isn’t a personal gripe, 
and there are many worth-while things 
here. We’re not deprecating Rhodes 
scholarships or their value, nor do we 
hate all Englishmen — we just are tired 
of hearing them think how much better 
than anyone else they are. I guess nothing 
can be done about it — they’ve always 
been that way and always will be. Be¬ 
sides, there are some exceptions who 
make up for their countrymen’s faults. 
As I said before. I’ve not been working 
nearly so hard as I should. Somehow the 
Oxford life isn’t designed for working, 
and it takes real will power to make 
yourself accomplish anything. This lazi¬ 
ness, plus several unexpected mishaps and 
delays, have put me far behind my sched¬ 
ule on the research. Well, I still have one- 
and-a-half years to go, and there’s still 
hope. As evidence of my sincerity in this 
line, I submit the fact that I’m staying 
in Oxford for Easter vacation, while most 
of the boys go off to Munich. 

’’Keep that column going — I wish 
you could wangle a letter out of the 
Beaver Orator (What Duff), the Hand¬ 
somest Man (Bloomers), or the Biggest 
Politician (Fishface). p.s. — English food 
hasn’t improved since last I wrote; and I 
haven’t had a single Hamburger since I 
left New York. Man, I’m starving — as 
shown bv the fact that I’ve gained 12 
pounds since I started rowing — I hit the 
scales at 181 now.” 

It looks as if this report were going to 
turn into a series of quotations similar to 
the last one. Time seems to be at a pre¬ 
mium, so you’ll just have to stand for it. 
This fellow Paul Cohen seems to be doing 
unusual things regularly. Get a load of 
this letter he sent in: “There was once a 
Course II graduate who became an under¬ 
taker; and there was another who wound 
up as a minister. So it should occasion 
you no surprise to learn that I am at 
present an instructor in the Department 
of English and History at the Institute. 


The opening, which occurred in January, 
found me available because up to that 
time the industrial world hacf been in¬ 
different to my imposing array of vir¬ 
tues.” — Here is another quotation, this 
time from Les FitzGibbon: "As you have 
already noted in The Review, I was mar¬ 
ried to Sarah Miller Bick. Our wedding 
trip included Maine, Key West, and 
Havana. After returning from this pleas¬ 
ant trip we settled in dear old Sea Cliff 
and I went to work in my father’s busi¬ 
ness. In the space of a month or two my 
wife and I expect to have a home in one 
of the suburbs of New York City. Start¬ 
ing to learn the business is quite an ex¬ 
perience after plugging away at text¬ 
books for four years. I have been doing a 
lot of lathe and milling machine work 
here at the plant. (Was I glad I took ma¬ 
chine tool lab!) Right now we are per¬ 
fecting a machine for the production of 
special composition plunger rings. At 
this point I regret very much not having 
taken more chemistry. Incidentally, if 
any of the boys are connected with steam¬ 
ship lines, railroads, and so on, I suggest 
they drop me a line and I will write con¬ 
cerning the complete packing service we 
have to offer.” 

Darrell Root has been skipping around 
from one job to another: He worked for 
the Massachusetts department of public 
health from June 10 to December 1 ; he 
took part in the Boston harbor investiga¬ 
tion, collecting routine samples, inspect¬ 
ing private water supplies, and investigat¬ 
ing the condition of overnight camps; 
since December 1 he has been working 
part time for the Electrical Engineering 
Research Department at M.I.T.; he has 
been assisting in the operation of the 
differential analyzer, and finds it interest¬ 
ing work; in the meantime he has been 
trying to find another job. 

It seems that I made a mistake last 
time in reporting Bill Howell: Bill is 
with the radio transmitter test depart¬ 
ment of General Electric in Schenectady. 
He recently attended a meeting of the 
Schenectady Technology Association at 
which Professor Reynolds ’25 delivered a 
very interesting talk on the Cape Cod 
Canal model. Bill also reports that Stan 
Howard has returned to school, and that 
Bill Keefe has been transferred to the 
Pittsfield works for several months. 

Paul Panagiotakos has been in the re¬ 
search department of the Atlantic Refin¬ 
ing Company in Philadelphia since last 
June. He finds the work very interesting, 
and the atmosphere is quite cosmopolitan 
and educational, from the scientific, po¬ 
litical, and even philosophical points of 
view. One thing he likes about his job is 
the freedom from routine. Much of the 
details and mapping out of a specific 
problem is left to the individual. — 
George Morrissett is with the Federal 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, in 
Kearny, N. J. He is in the estimating de¬ 
partment, and has spent most of his time 
there working on estimates of change of 
cost and weight incurred by the altera¬ 
tions made on the destroyers that are be¬ 
ing built there. Once a week he goes over 
to the Officer’s Reserve Corps school in 


New York. He meets two other M.I.T. 
graduates of our Class there, but most of 
the group is composed of alumni of New 
York University and other New York 
schools. 

Our next bit of news comes from Henry 
Kimball. Here is his letter verbatim: 
”. . . You know, of course, that Jack 
Hossfeld and I are working for the 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation. We 
are in the experimental department, in 
Beverly, where w'e are supposed to be 
learning all about shoe machinery (and 
believe me that’s plenty). In other words, 
they have mapped out a year’s schedule 
which varies from traveling on the road 
visiting shoe factories, to pushing a pen¬ 
cil on the drawing board. Talk about va¬ 
riety being the spice of life! By the time 
July 1 comes rolling around, they expect 
that they and we will have an idea what 
we should like best to do. The work is all 
very interesting, and there are a lot of 
Technology graduates here. I have been 
spending ray week-ends in the same man¬ 
ner as about half of New England — on 
skis in New Hampshire. It sure is a great 
sport — if you do not wrap yourself 
around a tree. Someone told me that Ar¬ 
thur Hamilton is working and living in 
Lynn. Do you know if this is true? If you 
ever get in touch with him, tell him to 
look me up — I’m only a few miles away, 
but I don’t know his address. I’ll take 
this opportunity to tell you that you are 
doing a great thing in The Review, Bob. 
We voters picked a good live wire for per¬ 
manent secretary. Keep up the good 
work, and I’ll try to keep you posted if 
anything exciting happens dowm in this 
neck of the woods.” 

News flash from Jim Casale! Stan Lane 
is the first Course III man to trip down 
the center aisle with a fair young damsel, 
the first to take the sacred vows of matri¬ 
mony — the lucky gal. Miss Bertha 
Kampfachs, Aroyo, Mont. Now another 
quote. Jack Orchard is the author of this 
one: “Literally following on the heels of 
graduation as you probably know, I 
withdrew from my celibate existence and 
plunged into the marital state, in which, 
fortunately, I have remained. Having 
long since decided on at least an attempt 
at a legal career, last summer was spent, 
not as a side-show barker, but in a law of¬ 
fice in New York opposite the willy wilds 
of the stock exchange. In furtherance of 
my legal education I entered the Harvard 
Law School, where to my dismay, I 
found myself the only 1935 Tech man. 
This is probably just as well, for if there 
were a law school attached to the Insti¬ 
tute, it would go for a worse ride than 
either Course XV or Architecture, for the 
simple reason that it necessitates the 
shoveling out of loads and loads of bull 
from one end of the year to the other 
without any respite in the form of a 
physics or chemistry course, where at 
least there are some set formulas to rely 
on in case of emergency. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, most scientifically trained 
minds couldn’t stand all that guff, but my 
association with Course XV — Loomis, 
Duff, Ballard, Keeling, et alii — has 
trained me to be tolerant of anything. 


Plan to attend Alumni Day at M.I.T. on June 8, 1936 
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■'Have seen around the village, Jack 
Burton and Trow Leavitt who are over at 
the business school, Jack having been 
there since September and Trow having 
just arrived about a month ago to under¬ 
take the January to August course which 
they give. I understand that he spent the 
interim between June and January finish¬ 
ing his thesis and loafing. I went down to 
New York over Washington’s Birthday 

— you know, the freedom of the lawyer 

— and spent one evening in Greenwich 
Village where three of last year’s Course 
XV men and one XIV man have sublet an 
apartment while they merrily peruse 
their work in the big city. The three are 
Dick Hughes, Bob Forster, and Tom 
Keeling, while the one is Moose Ken¬ 
nedy. Speaking of Keeling reminds me 
that you could get some interesting dope, 
even though a bit late, if you ask him to 
write you an account of his and Loomis’ 
activities while at Reserve Officers’ 
Training Camp last summer in Virginia. 
From all I gather they had one roaring 
good time, running around with the 
colonel’s daughter, and all that. That’s 
about all, Bob — too much of the ordi¬ 
nary I’m afraid, but if it will help out at 
all then that’s something. I also enclose 
for what it is worth, part of the alumni 
notes of the fraternity’s bulletin, and if 
you can use any dope off that, go ahead.” 
From this source we learn: Buckley Crist 
is employed at the Calco Chemical Com¬ 
pany at Bound Brook, N. J.; Bill Kiebler 
is continuing his career in architecture at 
Enid, Okla.; Dick Hughes is working for 
Dun and Bradstreet, in New York City; 
Don Morrison is doing engineering for the 
York Ice Machine Corporation at York, 
Pa.; Bob Forster is doing estimating work 
for York Ice, in New York City; Ed 
Clark is still at Tech doing graduate work 
in mining engineering; Bob Kennedy is 
working as technical adviser to the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation in 
New York City. 

Gerry Rich looked all summer for a 
job, following graduation and finally 
landed one with the Hygrade-Sylvania 
Corporation at Salem, Mass., and lives at 
31 Concord Street, Malden. Gerry likes 
his work very much, although he has not 
yet had much opportunity to use original¬ 
ity. The company is putting up a new 
plant and he hopes to benefit by the ex¬ 
pansion. Gerry also has joined the ranks 
of the happily married. The ceremony 
took place in Portsmouth, N. H., January 
4, Verna Mackay being the better half. 
Congrats Gerry and best wishes for many 
years of happiness I Gerry Rich reports 
that Ken Young is with Hygrade-Syl¬ 
vania also. 

The next bit of news is from Dick 
Bailey; here’s his letter: ’’Arrival at the 
stage where I can afford to belong to the 
Alumni Association and peruse 'The Re¬ 
view has made me aware of the piker I am 
in not writing to you. Even if for no 
other reason than that one of my worthy 
coursemates may conceitedly point to an¬ 
other of his compatriots who has a job. 
But it does not put me into a glowing and 
sentimental mood to read about all my 
errant classmates struggling for existence 


on this good earth. I can vividly picture 
the great Duff, Ballard, Bemis, Grant, 
Loomises, and the other cutthroats lying 
awake nights worrying about that in¬ 
come tax. Duff and Ballard will do their 
evasions with ease, as well as the rest of 
Course XV, but I grieve for the vulnerable 
engineers. Perhaps they will now appre¬ 
ciate the value of our Course. Well, we 
told you so! Now to dispense with my¬ 
self and my career: Kodak claimed me 
upon graduation. I spent three months in 
Rochester, in the training course, casting 
my feelers around for the job I liked. Not 
only did I get a job but one beyond my 
wildest expectations. The net result is 
that I am living in sunny Tennessee, 
working for the 'Tennessee Eastman Cor¬ 
poration in the standard cost department. 
The company is a young, aggressive, and 
pleasant organization to work for, in the 
chemical industry, the industry of 
boundless possibilities, thank you. I am 
on my own most of the time, and I have 
called into play practically everything we 
touched on in school, which is covering a 
lot of ground. So soon am I realizing the 
tremendous value of the Institute and 
daily I am growing more attached to it. 
Although there are some of our ilk here¬ 
abouts, mostly 31’s and 32’s, I have 
found none of the 1935 classics, and I am 
sorry to say that I have nothing to report 
on them. It looks as though the Institute 
is going in for a little New Dealing with 
its dinghies. Now why couldn’t we have 
inaugurated this latest pastime? As I see 
it, the floating classroom is one step 
nearer realization. Tan and tangents all at 
one whack. That’s progress!” After all 
Dick, we had to leave something for the 
next class to invent. 

Bill Leary quit the Standard Oil 
Tanker, Ctrro Ebano, to take a job as 
stand-by mate on the Leviathan, which, in 
turn, he gave up for the third mate’s job 
on the Ceiba, of the United Fruit Com¬ 
pany. Bill was en route from Frontira, 
Mexico, to Philadelphia when he wrote 
to me. —Joe Cook has left the ranks of 
the unemployed and is now working for 
the Barium Reduction Works in South 
Charlestown, W. Va., as an electrical 
engineer. He says that, although it is a 
chemical plant there is plenty of electrical 
engineering to be done. His job is a mix¬ 
ture of electrical and mechanical engi¬ 
neering, with plenty of practical work. 
He reports that Frank Walters is now 
working for the Potomac Electric Power 
Company in Washington, D. C. — Bill 
'Thompson has been doing research at 
M.I.T. on clay, and working toward a 
doctor’s degree in chemical engineering. 
That, along with skiing has kept his 
mind occupied most of the winter, with 
the emphasis on the skiing. 

At last Course XVII crashed through 
with a bit of news. Vin Cook wrote the 
following: "One morning a neighbor of 
mine, who is a member of the firm of Met¬ 
calf and Eddy, called up and asked if I 
wanted a job. I started work that morn¬ 
ing inspecting borings for the Oak Hill 
sewer in Newton — about 3 miles. That 
lasted for about a month and then I did 
nothing until just before Christmas when 


they thought that the contract would be 
let and so I started in again. I worked in 
the office until the end of January, when 
they formed a field party of three of us. 
The whole of January went by before the 
PWA approval finally came — then bad 
winter weather set in and so up until 
within the last couple of weeks prac¬ 
tically nothing had happened. It is really 
just now that they are getting under 
way. The sewer is about 8,500 feet long 
and the first 2,000 feet of it are in tunnel. 
It looks as though some of this tunnel 
would have to be done under air pressure. 
There is another piece of news that might 
interest you, and that is that Doris Jones 
and I announced our engagement at a 
New Year’s Eve party just before 1935 
went out.” I also had a letter from Larry 
Hall, who is still down on the Cape Cod 
Canal. He and Bob Greer have moved 
across the river to a private home in the 
residential section of town. 

Charlie Smith is still doing graduate 
work and assisting Professor Adams'21. 
Dick Smith continues with Boston Cana¬ 
dian Insurance. Freddy O’Brien is attend¬ 
ing Tuft’s Medical. The marriage fatali¬ 
ties continue at a high rate. Jack Loomis 
and Miss Anita Flanders plan to take the 
big step soon. 

Here is a bit of news about those who 
received advanced degrees with us. Carl 
Floe, teaching in the state college at 
Pullman, Wash., had his troubles, for 
Mrs. Floe — who was Peggy Proctor — 
was quite ill during the early part of the 
winter. Her health has improved very 
much with the coming of spring, and 
they are enjoying some unusually fine 
warm weather. Alec Leal is in Rio de 
Janeiro with a public utilities company, 
as junior engineer on the staff of the 
chief electrical engineer. He has been 
gathering data for some contemplated 
stability studies. — Preston Conner is in 
Port Arthur, Texas, with the Gulf Refin¬ 
ing Company and has received several 
promotions. The paper which he and 
Bob Ganoung wrote on their thesis was 
published in the September issue of the 
Journal of the Optical Society of America. 
Incidentally, most of this information is 
taken from a letter from Bob Ganoung, 
but he omitted to say what he is doing. 

Now, some general information of in¬ 
terest to all of you: First, let me remind 
those who were graduate students with 
us that this is just as much their column 
as it is that of the fellows who re¬ 
ceived their bachelor’s in the Class of 
1935; second, let me again call to your at¬ 
tention the fact that Dick Lawrence is 
now the Assistant Secretary of our Class, 
write to him occasionally. This year 
there will be no planned get-together, but 
all present will meet in the west lounge 
of Walker at nine a.m. on Alumni Day, 
Monday, June 8. If the group meeting 
there is in favor of further activity as a 
group, plans will be formulated at that 
time. I hope to see many of you there. 
— Robert J. Granberg, General Secretary, 
9 Old Town Road, Wellesley Farms, 
Mass. Richard Lawrence, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 111 Waban Hill Road North, Chest¬ 
nut Hill, Mass. 
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Ordinary metal drums, but what extraordinary contents! GLYPTAL. Although you 
may not realize it, Glyptal protects the body of your new car—forms part of the great presses 
that print your paper—provides the glassy finish for your electric refrigerator. It insulates 
electric cable and protects the steel fabric of bridges that span great waters. 

Twenty years ago Glyptal was a chemical curiosity. Today Glyptal resins are being produced 
at the rate of 50,000,000 pounds a year. Because scientists in the G-E Research Laboratory, 
in Schenectady, N. Y., transformed a gummy, unattractive resin into a versatile new product 
with a multitude of important uses, a new industry has sprung into being. A whole branch 
of the chemical industry has prospered during difficult years, and hundreds have found steady 
employment. 

General Electric research, by developing new materials like Glyptal, has enabled industry to 
provide you with new and better products. Increased employment, more convenience for you, 
lower cost of the things you use and need—these are among the contributions-of G-E re¬ 
search, that has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has 
earned for General Electric. 
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A NEW GENERAL RADIO 
WAVEMETER 


IN many laboratory, operatins and production problems where 
* moderately accurate measurements are adequate, there always 
will be need for a wide-range, sensitive frequency-meter of the 
condenser-coil type. 

For many years the General Radio Type 224 Wavemeter has been 
the standard instrument for measurements of this type. 

General Radio now announces an improved wavemeter, the Type 
724-A, which replaces the Type 224 with these important improve¬ 
ments: 

Frequency Range: Covers the entire present day useful spectrum of 
16 kc to 50 me (18,750 m to 6 m). 

Accuracy: 1% from 16 kc to 50 kc; 0.25% from 50 kc to 50 me. 

Coil System: Seven low-resistance plug-in coils; Isolantite coil forms 
and improved design affording much better stability; coupling 
variable by rotating coil in plug rather than by shifting wave¬ 
meter. 

Condenser: Modification of the new Type 722; improved mechanical 
construction with greater electrical stability,- condenser plates 
straight-frequency-line shape; 7,500 divisions for 270 degree 
rotation of main dial; condenser may be set to 1 part in 25,000. 


Resonance Indicator: Vacuum-tube voltmeter rectifier; improved 
sensitivity; galvanometer cannot be damaged through coupling 
too closely. 



Calibration: Tabular form; calibration at 13 or 16 points supplied 
for each coil with interpolation in kc per division and divisions 
per kc between each set of points. 

Price: Type 724-A Wavemeter, complete with carrying case, tube, 
coils and calibration. $190.00 


WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN 3603-T 
FOR 

COMPLETE DETAILS 

Orders and inquiries should 
be addressed to General Radio 
Company, 30 State Street, 
Cambridse, Massachusetts. 
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